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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice.—Sytvanus UrBan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month, 





THE LE MANS BRASS. 

Tue writer of the article on Messrs. 
Wallers’ “ Monumental Brasses*” begs 
to refer F.S.A. to the first volume of 
the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association for Mr, Planché’s paper. 


INDEX TO ARCHXOLOGICAL 
JOURNALS. 

Srr,—In reference to your review of 
Messrs. Wallers’ work on Monumental 
Brasses a correspondent makes enquiry 
in your last Magazine as to information 
given by Mr. Planché in regard to an 
enamelled plate in the church of St. 
Julien at Le Mans, and desires to know 
where that intelligence may be found. 
It is inserted in the first volume of the 
Journal of the British Archwological 
Association (p. 29 et seq.) The Journals 
of the various Archeological Societies 
established during the past twenty years 
contain many matters of considerable 
importance, and it is to be regretted 
that for want of some general index it 
is now a matter of considerable difficulty 
to ascertain where they can be found. 
I hear that the British Archeological 
Association contemplate printing a ge- 
neral index upon the completion of the 
twentieth volume of their Journal, to- 
gether with references to the contents 
of their other publications, of Congress 
volumes, &.—I am, &c. F.S.A. 





* Gent. Mac., March, 1864, p. 316. 





PARENTAGE OF HUBERT 
WALTER. 

Sm,—I am obliged to Mr. M. Walcott 
for his references to Hook, Foss, and 
Dugdale; bat must say that I am ata 
loss to understand the grounds on which 
he concludes that I am ignorant of 
them. I quoted a writer (one, too, uni- 
versally recognised as the most accurate 
of historians) who has made the family 
to which Hubert Walter belonged his 
spécialité. Anything put forward by 
Carte has almost the certainty, if not 
the legal force, of a “record ;” and how 
his statements could have been “anti- 
cipated” by Dr. Hook or Mr. Foss is 
very puzzling to my, perhaps, dull com- 
prehension.—I am, &c., 

JAMES GRAVES. 

Rectory, Inisnag, April 9, 1864. 


DEVIZES. 

S1r,—With regard to the controversy 
onthe origin of the name of Devizes I may 
mention that the “ Chronicle of Tewkes- 
bury,” anno 1231, p. 91, states, “ qudd 
Hugo de Burgo evasit de Castro Diver- 
sorum,” while in the “ Annals of Bur- 
ton,” anno 1232, p. 245, the word is spelt 
Devises.—I am, &e. 

Mackenziz E.C.Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 





Several Reports, Reviews and Obi- 
tuaries, which are in type, are unavoid- 
ably postponed. 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND.—V. 
Tue “Stven Cuurcues:’ Reasons ror Resecring THE TRADITION. 


By Gorpon M. Hirts. 


Tue real value of the Memoir of St. Patrick by Dr. Todd, of 
which a notice appeared in the March number of the GentLeE- 
MAN’s MaGazine, can only be understood by comparing it 
with the productions of preceding writers, and I think your 
reviewer might have gone into that comparison with advantage. 
The agreeable manner in which Dr. Todd opens up the stores 
of curious history bearing upon a remarkable personage, and 
a variety of collateral subjects, will assuredly command for 
him a large class of readers beyond the pale of scholars and 
students. He alludes for the most part very casually to the 
subject of ecclesiastical buildings, but from his pen a slight 
allusion may become a weighty authority. Thus it is that 
when he speaks of seven churches, and accepts the popular 
belief in the frequency of that number of churches existing 
together in Ireland, I think it opportune to bring out the fact 
as it really is, that such a combination does not, and, as a rule, 
never did exist. In considering the position of the early 
bishops without fixed dioceses or sees, he finds evidence of 
the frequent association together of seven bishops, “ which,” he 
adds, “may perhaps be connected with the fact that seven 
churches are found together in many parts of Ireland.” There 
are very few travellers in Ireland-who would not readily en- 
dorse this assumption, and so prevalent is the notion among 
the learned classes that most of your readers must have seen it 
adduced in proof of some ecclesiastical theory. Thus Dr. R. 
Murray, late Dean of Ardagh, believed that the Irish Church 


had its origin from the Eastern, and not the Roman Church, 
Gent. Mac. 1864, Vot, I, 3uU 
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and connected the supposed Irish practice of “seven churches” 
with the seven Churches of the Apocalypse. I stated in the 
pages of the “ Ecclesiologist,” in the year 1860, that this po- 
‘pular notion was not supported by any existing remains, and 
I will now shew in detail, from my own inspection, at each of 
the places to which seven churches have been attributed, the 
correctness of this conclusion. It will in the end appear sin- 
gular that the mystic number should not be found among 
them, so greatly do the groups vary in number both above and 
below it. Afterwards I will endeavour to ascertain where the 
idea originated, and how it grew, when it will be perceived that 
it is not countenanced by any ancient authority. 

I. The Seven Churches in Wicklow, still sometimes and 
properly called Glendalough, claims the first attention, for 
a reason which will hereafter appear. Under its ancient name 
a description of the remains will be found in the March number 
of the GentLEMAN’s Macazine, which I may here be allowed 
to acknowledge and refer to as in a great measure my own ac- 
count. The churches are nine in number, to which may pro- 
perly be added a tenth, since it is well known by drawings, 
though it has disappeared now nearly a century. This one 
was called the Priests’ Church, or House, from the custom which 
prevailed of using its area for the interment of Roman Catholic 
clergymen. It stood at the edge of the cemetery, south-west 
from the cathedral. The list of ten churches will therefore be, 
1. St. Saviour’s ; 2. Trinity Church; 3. The Cathedral; 4. St. 
Kevin’s ; 5. St. Kieran’s; 6. The Church of the Sinchells; 7. 
The Priests’ House; 8. The Church of our Lady; 9. The Re- 
feart Church; 10. The Church of the Rock, or Tempul-na- 
Skellig. 

II. Rattoo, in the county of Kerry, between Listowel and the 
sea, is said to have had seven churches; there are two. One of 
these is a very simple and diminutive building, placed in a 
cemetery on the summit of a hill close to a very fine and 
almost perfect round tower. This church is of the fifteenth 
century, with some indications of earlier work. The other 
church is at the foot of the hill, and, compared with the first, is 
a large one. It is known to belong to Augustin Canons, and is 
of the fifteenth century also. 

III. Clonmacnoise, commonly called the Seven Churches, on 
the Shannon, has also been described (at p. 141 et seq.) in the 
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current volume of this Magazine. That account was written by 
other hands, but compared with my own survey, with which, 
so far as we are at present concerned, it closely agrees, we find 
there evidence of twelve or thirteen churches; viz. 1. The Cathe- 
dral; 2. St. Finian’s Church; 3. St. Kieran’s; 4. The O’Kelly’s 
Church; 5. The Church of O’Melaghlin, or the Kings; 6. Tem- 
ple Doulin; 7. Temple O’Torpan, or Hurpan; 8. O’Connor’s 
Church; 9. Temple Espic, or the Bishop’s Church; 10. Temple 
Gauney, or Na Gamh-naighe; 11. Temple Killen; all these 
at the principal cemetery; 12. The Nuns’ Church; besides 
a church of St. Mary, which does not come under the head of 
existing remains, but which stood to the west of the city. 

IV. Inniscattery is an island in the estuary of the Shannon, 
about a mile from the shore of the county of Clare, where the 
town of Kilrush stands. Its reputed seven churches are now 
six, with possibly the fragment of a seventh. They stand on 
the east side of the island, where the outflow of the estuary 
falls with great force, and is continually making inroads upon 
the shore. The churches are grouped about a fine round tower, 
(1.) East from it at a distance of 76 ft. is the church called 
St. Mary’s. It is a simple parallelogram in plan, with a sacristy 
attached on the north side at the east end. The church is 75 ft. 
long by 38 broad. The western part is of great age, belonging to 
the most ancient period of Irish church architecture ; the east- 
ern part is not older than the fourteenth century; the sacristy 
was added about a century later. (2.) On the north side of 
this church, parallel to it, and so close as only to leave pas- 
sage for one person between it and the sacristy, is the second 
church. I could not learn any name for it. It consists of 
nave and chancel, together only 39 ft. long, and is wholly of 
the oldest and simplest period of Irish architecture. (3.) Fur- 
ther to the east, 440 ft. distant from the round tower, is 
a church distinctly of the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; it had an aisle on the north side. East of this in a 
cliff of 12 or 15 ft. high is the north-west angle of a building 
which stood churchwise. All but this fragment has been 
swallowed up by the sea. Upon the shore a little further 
north is the basement of a castellated structure known to 
have been built in the time of Queen Elizabeth. (4.) North 
of the round tower, distant 430 ft., is St. Senan’s Church. 
It consists of nave and chancel, together 42 ft. long; it 
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is not later than the eleventh century. (5.) Only 3ft. 8in. 
west of this is a church or oratory, 26 ft. long, of the same 
age as the last, and called St. Senan’s Grave. He is the 
patron saint of the island, and the founder of the first monas- 
tery init. Just outside its west wall is a tombstone, with a cross 
and inscription engraved upon it. The inscription is in Irish 
characters, and reads, OR DO MOENACH UI-TEMOGROM, the first 
three words repeated at the other end of the stone, ie. ‘a 
prayer for O’Temogrom.’ (6.) The sixth church, called St. Ga- 
briel’s, or the Church of the Angel, is 820 ft. nearly south-west 
from the tower; it was not so large as St. Mary’s, and very 
little of it remains. 

V. Inniscaltra, called also Holy Island, and Seven Church 
Island, is in an expanse of the Shannon above Limerick, form- 
ing the beautiful Lough Derg, which extends from Killaloe to 
Portumna. The island is much smaller than that of Innis- 
cattery, and is uninhabited. It has four churches. A round 
tower is the centre object of the group.  (1.) The principal 
church is St. Caimin’s, 45 ft. north-east from the round tower. 
It consists of nave and chancel, the latter being an addition to 
the original structure. The nave walls have the peculiar Irish 
ashlar-work not in parallel courses, and I do not doubt that it 
belongs to the end of the tenth century, when Keating tells us 
the church of Inniscaltra was built by Brian Boroimha. The 
chancel and chancel-arch are of the twelfth century. About 
45 ft. north-east from this is (2) Baptism Church, a diminutive 
oratory, of which only the foundation remains. About the 
same distance still further north-east is a small cell or hut, only 
10 ft. 3 in. by 8 ft. 3 in. on the outside, of masonry of the same 
character as the nave of St.Caimin’s Church. Its entrance is 
in the east end; it is called the Confessional, and is not a 
church. Nearly south-west from the round tower, 300 ft. 
distant, is (3) the east end of a church called St. Michael’s, and 
not older than the fourteenth century. South from it, 145 feet, 
is (4) the fourth church, called St. Mary’s, a simple parallelo- 
gram. The slight remains of its architecture indicate a work 
of the eleventh or twelfth century. 

VI. Innisclothran is an island on another expanse of the 
Shannon, immediately above Athlone, called Lough Ree. It 
is much better known as Seven Church Island, or Quaker’s 
Island. Locally the ancient name Innisclothran is quite ob- 
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solete. My description of the buildings at this place, published 
in the “ Ecclesiologist” for 1860, p. 329, shews that there are 
here six churches; one standing solitarily in the middle of 
the island, and five in a group on the eastern shore. The 
members of the group are called the Abbey, the Church of the 
Dead, Middle Church, Lady Church, and the Oratory or Grave 
of St. Dermit. It is very obvious in this and preceding instances 
that some of the names are modern, supplying the place of the 
forgotten ancient dedications. 

VIL. St. Brecan’s, at the village of Onaght, in Arranmore, 
or Great Arran Island, is called the Seven Churches. The 
island.is in the bay of Galway, about thirty miles by sea from 
that place. There are really only two churches, but the site 
possesses unusual interest. Nestling in a green nook, sur- 
rounded by huge tables and platforms of bare rock, flat and 
smooth, rising in steps of 10 or 15 ft. high towards the 
higher ground of the island, are these two churches, with marks 
of a monastic establishment about them. The principal church, 
called St. Brecan’s, consists of nave and chancel, together 63 ft. 
long. Part of the nave is constructed of large rocks, and 
is of extreme antiquity, whilst other parts, and the entire 
chancel, are of simple but beautiful workmanship of the end of 
the twelfth century. Hedging the churchyard, around on the 
north and east, are eight buildings, mostly of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and all clearly of domestic character; they stand in every 
position except east and west. The second church is only 
28 ft. long, and it just fits into a chasm in the ledge of rock 
which fences the south side of the churchyard. It is not earlier 
than the fourteenth century, and is called Temple Aphoyle. 
The strangely ornamented crosses, which lie mutilated on the 
rocks, must not here tempt me into any description of them. 
It would be delightful to illustrate what we have here alluded 
to by an excursion among the churches of the other villages of 
the island. Some are of rare antiquity, others of quaint sim- 
plicity, some of symmetrical beauty, all humble and solemn. 
I will only mention that I found nine more churches on the 
island, and three others at least have existed, so that the num- 
ber seven can have had no connection with these churches. 

VIII. The last place to be noticed is Tory Island, nine or ten 
miles at sea in the Atlantic, off the north-west coast of Donegal. 
On the south shore of the island is Seven Churches, or West 
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Village, where is a round tower, the smallest in Ireland, and 
nearly perfect, and the fragments of perhaps two very small 
churches. The one on the edge of the beach, and close to the 
tower, is known as St. Columbcille’s: the waves of the sea 
frequently beat over it, and so little remains that no opinion of 
its age can be pronounced with certainty. North-west from 
the tower is what is called Temple Anvorchester. If this be 
a church it is probably not a very old one, but the remains are 
very slight, being only a portion of the west end, and indicating 
either a semi-octagon end or an octagonal building. 

I have not seen the name Seven Churches applied to any 
other places than these. Other groups there are, as that of 
Innismurray, off the coast of Sligo, which would go to shew 
the further variety in the number of the buildings. 

Of ancient authority for the belief in “seven churches” I 
have seen none. It is true that in the later Lives of St. Patrick 
we read of his sojourn more than once in some district for seven 
Sundays, and of his founding in the district seven churches, 
but this is a very different case from the groups we have been 
considering, and, moreover, these very legends are among those 
rejected by Dr. Todd and Dr. Lanigan as unworthy of credit. 
Dr. Lombard, a.p. 1623, describes the church and cave of St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory on an island in the Lough Derg of Donegal, 
with seven oratories for the penitents, and this is the nearest 
approach to the modern notion which I have seen. It would 
be impossible to exhaust by name the ancient writers whose 
books do not countenance the theory of seven churches, and 
not worth while to do so, even so far as my acquaintance 
with them goes. A few of the most important I will men- 
tion. Giraldus Cambrensis, secretary to King John at his 
first visit to Ireland, repeatedly mentions Glendalough, with- 
out any allusion general or particular to seven churches. 
Those great antiquaries, Ussher, Ware, and Keating, have no 
allusion to any such custom. Dr. Lombard, who introduces 
the description of St. Patrick’s Purgatory as a sample of the 
past glory of the Church of his native country, describes, as we 
have seen, seven oratories and a church, but makes no allusion 
to any general practice of seven churches. In the Annals 
of Tigernach of Clonmacnoise, who died in 1088, there is no 
reference to seven churches at his own monastery or elsewhere, 
nor is there any such allusion in the other Annals of Clonmac- 
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noise, now known by Mageoghegan’s translation of them, nor 
in the Annals of Ulster, of Innisfallen, or of the Four Masters. 
Throughout Colgan’s vast collection of legendary and topo- 
graphic lore there is no such allusion. No modern writer 
has produced any ancient reference, either general or particu- 
lar, and I take it that the negative is pretty well proved when 
the extensive learning of Dr. Todd does not enable him to pro- 
duce an ancient reference, as we may fairly conclude is the 
case, since he merely repeats the popular belief that seven 
churches are to be found at several places in Ireland. It may 
then safely be asserted that no writer before the year 1650 
ever ascribed either the name or number of seven churches 
to either of the eight places I have described, and of numerous 
maps I have consulted none before that date gave the name of 
Seven Churches to any place in Ireland. 

Where then arose the title, and when did it first appear? 
It was first applied to Glendalough. This place was absolutely 
inaccessible to the English till the end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Nominally it had belonged to the county of Dublin ever 
since the reign of King John, but the persevering efforts of 
the Queen having crushed the national spirit, which none of 
her predecessors could conquer, the district of which Glen- 
dalough is the centre was severed from the counties of Dublin 
and Carlow, and erected into a separate county, called ever 
since Wicklow. ‘This new division was made at the very com- 
mencement of the reign of James I. Whether the title of 
Seven Churches was given to Glendalough at this first ac- 
quaintance of the English with the peculiarities of the place 
I will not decide, as it did not appear in print for some time 
after. The utter exhaustion of the Irish people produced forty 
years of unexampled peace; then, in 1641, came that fearful 
outbreak of war, carrying with it for ten years, at the hands of 
both parties, the direst devastation the country had ever wit- 
nessed. At its conclusion, the soldiers of the Commonwealth 
were to be quartered on the lands, from which vast numbers of 
the natives of three provinces were expelled and driven into 
Connaught. To arrange the military colonization the survey 
of the country was made called the “ Down Survey,” under the 
direction of Sir William Petty, in the years 1653 and 1654. 
In the maps made from that Survey, Glendalough appears with 
the new name of “ Seven Churches.” It is purely conjectural 
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whether this name was given under Petty’s authority, or 
whether it was then derived from the settlers of the previous 
peace. But whoever the author may have been, How did the 
idea arise? was it an accident, something like that which Dr. 
Reeves tells us converted the ancient name of the island monas- 
tery of I, or Hi, to Iona? the resemblance of the sound in Seven 
Churches and St. Kevin’s Churches suggests the probability of 
such a change, converting the name of the patron saint of the 
place into a fanciful number, a half-devout and half-historic 
tribute by the new settlers to the ancient sanctity of the place. 
In 1739, Harris, Ware’s editor, says of Glendalough, “The 
walls of seven or eight buildings, called now the Seven Churches, 
yet appear.” In most maps, and in all popular books, “ Seven 
Churches” continued to be the name of this place down to 
the time of the Ordnance Survey, where I am glad to say 
the old name alone is used. The next place to claim the title 
was, I believe, Rattoo, which I have therefore taken second 
in my list. In Dr. Smith’s “ History of Kerry,” published in 
1756, the author cautiously remarks, “ It is said that there were 
formerly seven churches in the place.” The only ground the 
rumour could have, was a desire to give to the site the import- 
ance which might be supposed to belong to an ancient bishopric, 
a dignity then departed from Rattoo for six hundred years. 
The notion of seven churches gained ground as the eighteenth 
century drew on. In 1771 Sylvester O’Halloran visited both 
Inniscattery and Inniscaltra. Of his visit we know only this 
fact, and that he reported having found seven churches at both 
places. It is certain, that with respect to Inniscaltra his re- 
port was wrong, at Inniscattery he may have been right, not 
only as may still be seen from the existing fragment, possibly 
of the seventh church, but because several writers soon after 
him state that when Queen Elizabeth granted the island to 
the Corporation of Limerick there were eleven churches. If 
this is true, he may have seen seven, or even more, but I should 
like to know something more of the authority for these eleven 
churches, for the only one of Elizabeth’s time I have seen 
quoted is an inquisition, which speaks not of eleven but of only 
four, the number then probably in some state short of ruin 
and total neglect. To Dr. Ledwich we owe the solidity given 
to the seven churches theory, and there could scarcely be a 


stronger condemnation of it than a connection with his autho- 
I 
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rity. Born in Ireland in 1739, we find him in due time chap- 
lain to a regiment. In this capacity he took advantage of 
a short stay at Salisbury to write an account of the cathedral 
of that city. Returning to Ireland to enjoy a benefice there, 
he assumed a dictatorship in the domain of ancient Irish archi- 
tecture, and for some twenty years at the end of the century ex- 
ercised great though not undisputed influence in that field. So 
much of objurgation has been poured upon his head by more re- 
cent Irish archeologists, that I would unwillingly appear to add 
a superfluous exposure of his weaknesses. Archzologically he 
was both blindly sceptical and strangely credulous. He could 
connect the symbols and hieroglyphics of the Egyptians with 
the mysteries of Scandinavian paganism, and point to the result 
in the ornaments of the church of the Canons of St. Saviour 
at Glendalough! In carelessness of observation he is probably 
unsurpassed. Dr. Ledwich produced an array of places to 
prove the veneration of the Irish Church for the mystical 
number seven. ‘ Witness,” said he, “the seven churches at 
Glendalough, Clonmacnoise, Inniscattery, Inch Derrin, Innis- 
kealtra, and the seven altars of Clonfert and Holy Cross.” 
No map had then given the name of Seven Churches to any 
place but Glendalough; now, however, at Clonmacnoise it soon 
became usual; the Ordnance Survey has unfortunately sanc- 
tioned it at this place, but has properly rejected it in every 
other instance. Ledwich knew that the churches of Glenda- 
lough were more than seven, and magnified his difficulty by 
unwittingly adding two in describing two of them over twice. 
He suggested, however, that some were later than others, and 
hence the mystic number was lost. This he undertook to re- 
store, and selected seven, or really only six, for again he took 
Trinity Church twice over, once under that name, and once as 
Ivy Church. The Registry of Clonmacnoise, elsewhere referred 
to in these papers as a compilation of the fifteenth century, 
shews that the churches there were then regarded as the sepul- 
chral chapels or chantries of certain septs or families who had en- 
dowed them. As many as nine churches or chapels are alluded 
to in this sense. Clonmacnoise was visited in 1684 by Dr. An- 
thony Dopping, Bishop of Meath. He says not one word of 
seven churches, but describes nine then existing. The names 
he applies to the different buildings do not agree with Ware, 
but that does not affect the present question. Dr. Ledwich’s 


Inch Derrin, I believe, means Inchclorin, otherwise Innis- 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot. I. 3u* 
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clothran, for there is no such place as the one he names. The 
Irish poet O’Brannon, with other writers immediately after 
Ledwich, always refer to Inchclorin, and are the first to intro- 
duce that place to the claim of seven churches. The passage 
I have quoted from Dr. Ledwich is transferred literally to the 
pages of Dr. R. Murray, late Dean of Ardagh, and is the only 
proof he gives of the existence of seven churches at any place 
in Ireland. It is needless to point out the irrelevance of the 
reference to the seven altars of Clonfert and the Cistercian 
abbey of Holy Cross. 

The notion of seven churches at St. Brecan’s, in Arranmore, 
though of very recent origin, has obtained considerable cur- 
rency. The first mention I have seen occurs in the excellent 
map of Ireland by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. If there had been any just foundation for the 
name, or for attributing that number of churches, it would have 
appeared in the list of the churches made about 1640 for the 
unfortunate Dr. O’Kealy, titular Archbishop of Tuam, but this 
list describes two exactly as they are now. The learned and 
accurate O’Flaherty, writing in 1684 {an account of the island 
which belonged to his clan, knew nothing and said nothing of 
seven churches. 

Lastly, of Tory Island (Torach or Towery) itself, when ap- 
proached from the east, from the port of Dunfanaghy, bearing 
a striking resemblance to a huge grey cathedral rising from the 
bosom of the waters. The name of Seven Churches here has 
obtained but little circulation; it is undoubtedly a mistake, 
arising from the name of the so-called church, Temple Anvor- 
chester. The name signifies the Church of the Seven, as pointed 
out by a writer in the Ulster Journal of Archeology, and care- 
lessly this has been transformed into Seven Churches. The 
Church of the Seven derives its name from the legend of 
a shipwreck, when six brothers and their sister were here thrown 
lifeless ashore, and the bodies interred at this church. The 
grave of the lady is the object of special reverence. 

Doubts of the propriety and authenticity of the title of Seven 
Churches have suggested themselves to observers at more than 
one of the places so called, but an exposition of the whole 
fallacy has not been attempted before, nor has it been observed 
how nearly and unconsciously the antiquaries engaged on the 
Ordnance Survey arrived at its total rejection. 





ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY.—III. 


Porrery. 


Tue whole history of pottery is so well known, and has been 
related in so much detail by various excellent authorities, that 
it appears almost hopeless to make even such an abridgment of 
it as may suit the purpose of these lectures. It is also the 
most advanced of our art industries, for nothing can be more 
beautiful than the pottery, china, and earthenware made for 
the use of the upper ten thousand. Unfortunately, however, 
art has not been much applied to those objects in pottery of 
which we are compelled to use a large quantity, and we accord- 
ingly find ourselves in this dilemma—if we buy a beautiful thing 
it is very dear, if a cheap one it is often very ugly. 

The painted Greek vase, as we shall see, was a valuable 
article, and corresponded to our better sort of china; but the 
unpainted vessels were made in equally excellent forms, the 
distinction being the painting, the finer clay, and the greater 
care in the manufacture. While I can, therefore, find very 
much to say on the subject of what has been done and what 
is doing in the manufacture of pottery, I shall have much less 
to suggest as to what remains to be effected; beyond putting 
in a plea for a greater employment of mechanical appliances 
to first-rate designs, so as to secure much smaller though re- 
munerative prices. And first of the Greeks. 

In the tombs scattered over Italy, Greece, and the Greek 
islands, it is by no means unusual to find beautifully painted 
vases disposed around the body, or hung up at the sides of the 
walls. If the tombs were small, as in Greece, the vases are 
also small, and we consequently find the largest and finest in 
Etruria and southern Italy, where it was the custom to bury 
rich persons in sepulchral chambers. These vases are gene- 
rally of a lightish red earth, painted in blackish brown, yellow, 
white, and red ; sometimes they hold ashes, and sometimes small 
objects which the owner used in life. In a state of society 
when it was considered fashionable to bury the warrior in his 
armour or the lady in her dress and jewellery, it can very easily 
be understood how the more valuable household vessels cor- 
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responding to our china would be enclosed in the same tomb. 
That they were considered valuable anciently is proved by 
their being found repaired with lead or copper rivets. In 
later times, when the manufacture had ceased, they were ex- 
tracted from the tombs very much as in the present day, and, 
according to Pliny, they commanded very high prices. Of 
late years the examination of the ancient sepulchres has been 
carried on in a more systematic manner, and in Mr. Birch’s 
work will be found the calculation that the museums alone 
of Europe contain somewhat about 10,000, to say nothing 
of private collections *. 

The manufacture of these vases began at the earliest periods 
of Greek civilization. It then appears to have spread itself 
wherever they colonized, and finally to have ceased about 
a century before the Christian era, the decline dating from the 
conquest of Persia by Alexander, which brought from Asia 
a great quantity of the precious metals into Europe, and 
thereby introduced the more general use of gold and silver 
vessels instead of earthenware. 

Antiquaries have taken great delight in dividing and sub- 
dividing the Greek vases into various styles and periods, but the 
best and simplest method is perhaps that adopted by Mr. Old- 
field in the arrangement of the vases belonging to the Temple 
collection in the British Museum, and I have therefore made 
use of his dates in the following account. 


First period, 550 s.c. Early Archaic. Light buff ground, 
figures in brownish black, lines of details incised, and sundry 
parts touched up with a purple red. The subjects represented 
are ornaments and Asiatic looking animals, the human figure 
being rare. These vases are found in the Greek islands and at 
Nola. 

Second period, 550—450 s.c. Good Archaic. Ground red, 
with slight glaze or polish, black figures, incised details, white 
and purple touches. Great number of figures, the male flesh 
black, but that of ladies painted white. The drawing is ex- 
ceedingly accentuated, and altogether has a decorative appear- 
ance, the figures being rather stiff. The subjects are the Tro- 
jan war, Greek myths, and stories of Bacchus. The forms of 
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the vases are accentuated and sharp, and they are found chiefly 
in Italy, particularly at Vulci. 

Third period, 450—350 s.c. Black ground, fine glaze or 
polish, superior execution, and beautiful drawing ; hardly any 
white used. The story is told in the best way, and with few 
figures. The form of the vases is also excellent. ‘This is the 
best period of all. Examples are found chiefly in Italy, par- 
ticularly at Vulci and Nola. 

Fourth period, 350—250 B.c. The decadence now begins. 
There is still the black ground and red figures, but the execu- 
tion is laboured, the folds of the garments are multiplied, and 
the compositions more elaborate. We find a great deal of 
white employed, also gilding, and even other colours. The 
forms of the vases also become bulbous, and weaker than during 
the former period. Still some very beautiful works must be 
referred to this division, particularly the vase now in the British 
Museum, and engraved in the third number of the “ Fine Arts 
Quarterly,” with a description by Mr. Newton. 

Italy, North Africa, and Greece are the countries which 
principally afford us the works of this period. A variety, how- 
ever, is peculiar to Athens. Here the vessels are formed of 
whitish clay, and the subjects are executed in many colours, 
blue and green included. 

The fifth and last division extends from 250—150 B.c., and 
exhibits a most decided falling off, its principal characteristic 
being a great quantity of white”. 

The manufacture of the Greek vases must have demanded 
a great amount of skill, firstly in the preparation of the clay, 
and secondly on the part of the potter, for they are exceedingly 
light as compared with their bulk. Pliny tells the story how 
a potter and his apprentice tried who could turn the lightest 
vase, but does not inform us which of the two succeeded ; we 
only know that both vases were placed in the temple of 
Erythre. 

Some parts of the ornaments, such as could not be formed 
on the wheel, were moulded or modelled, and afterwards at- 
tached to the body. Antiquaries appear to differ very much 
as to the subsequent processes. Most probably the vase was 





> In the above description I have taken advantage of the kindness of A. Franks, 
Esq., who not only afforded me every facility for the examination of the vases, but 
comimuuicated the resul's of his own experience. 
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dried in the sun, the figures pounced, and afterwards drawn on 
it, and the whole then baked; it is, I believe, still a question 
whether the polished surface was given by a glaze or by 
mechanical means. Doubtless many of the masterpieces of 
antiquity, did we but know it, have been handed down to us 
in these paintings, much in the same manner that Raphael’s 
designs were copied on the Italian majolica, or those of modern 
masters on the Sevres china. 

Although found in tombs, very few of the Greek vases ap- 
pear to have been made for that especial purpose; on the con- 
trary, they are nearly all for domestic use, and also we must re- 
member that the ancients employed vases in many cases where 
we moderns make use of casks and tubs. Again, the whole 
economy of the dinner-table was different. They did not drink 
strong wines poured out of heavy decanters into little glasses. 
On the contrary, the wine was brought up in an amphora, 
mixed with water in the crater, a large vase with an open 
mouth and handles; it was then ladled out of this by means 
of the cyathos, a vessel like a teacup with one very long handle, 
and drank in the scyphos, cylix, phiale, and rhyton, the latter 
being shaped like a horn, and ending with the head or fore- 
part of some animal’. Like the glass drinking-vessels of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, it also possessed the somewhat equivocal 
advantage of requiring to be completely emptied before it could 
be set down. Other vessels were made to hold wine, oil, figs, 
honey, &c.; others for carrying, or more probably for holding 
water—these are beautifully decorated ; others, again, for per- 
fumes: in fact, there are as many forms and as many uses as 
we find in the Italian majolica or in the modern china. 

These vases have often been imitated in modern times. Thus 
there is, or was, a manufactory at Naples. Wedgwood also 
made copies, and Mr. Battam does the same at the present day ; 
the principal use of which, if use it can be called, appears to 
be the decoration of the tops of bookcases, where it is evident 
that the painting must be too far away from the eye to be 
appreciated. Could it be made into dessert services or flower 
vases there would be an evident use, although even then one 
would be inclined to ask what we have to do with Greek myths. 
It is only fair to Mr. Battam to say that he has drawn the 
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designs of Flaxman on his vases, but still I should much have 
preferred to have had scenes of our every-day life depicted, had 
we but a costume fit for the purpose ; and as we do not put our 
wine on table in craters, I do not very well see the object in 
making vases that we cannot use. At the same time, it cannot 
be denied that the student may learn a vast deal as to the ar- 
rangement of figures from old vases. The same great principles 
which guided the Greek paintings on pottery will be found 
useful in the arrangement of figures on plain surfaces, such as 
mural decoration, incised pavements, or mosaics. The short- 
hand way of drawing the figure also deserves notice. 

The Romans did not by any means possess so artistic an 
article for the dinner-table as the Greeks. Their best sort of 
pottery is what is known to antiquaries as the Samian ware, 
although in reality the Italian specimens appear to have been 
manufactured at Arezzo. The kind so extensively found in 
Britain and elsewhere is said to have been imported from 
Germany and the eastern parts of Gaul: and if an importation, 
it must have been an article of very considerable importance, 
as specimens of it are found wherever the Romans have had 
a settlement. It is very hard, and of a bright red colour, like 
sealing-wax. The vessels were made on a wheel, and often 
turned on a lathe, the ornaments being formed in moulds and 
afterwards attached, and the whole covered by a thin delicate 
glaze. ‘The ornaments consist of leaves, scrolls, animals, birds, 
architectural features, and figures, executed in rather a coarse 
style of art. 

I do not know that imitations of this ware have ever been 
made an article of commerce; the last century, however, pro- 
duced a good deal of dark red ware resembling the Japanese. 
But before we leave the ancient world it will be as well to say 
something of the productions of our countryman, Wedgwood. 
Wedgwood is principally known in the present day as having 
inveuted and made that wonderful ware which now commands 
such high prices. Although breathing a great deal of the an- 
tique spirit, very little, if any, is a distinct copy from old works 
in pottery. But then Wedgwood could secure the services of 
such a man as Flaxman, who was almost more Greek than the 
Greeks themselves. And here again we have to regret that, to 
employ his powers, such an artist should have been compelled, 
as it were, to live in another age. 
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Wedgwood, who was a self-made and self-educated man, 
effected his great discoveries between 1760 and 1762, when he 
brought the aid of chemistry to his manufacture. Luckily he 
had a partner who was well versed in the fine arts, and who 
procured him ancient gems and works of art to study. 

Among the various descriptions of Wedgwood we must ad- 
mire the black Egyptian ware, and the more common blue 
jasper, as it was called. The paste of which these were made 
was a porcelaineous biscuit, which was capable of being coloured 
throughout with metallic oxides, white figures relieving the 
monotony in most cases. It was thus that he imitated the 
Portland vase, using a glaze over his ground to imitate the 
glass of the original. Fifty copies were made, and sold for fifty 
guineas each. All sorts of vessels and ornaments were made in 
this blue and white ware, some pieces even being set in gold as 
jewels, although their half dull surface too much resembles that 
of the skin to be effective. 

At the present day the manufacture is still carried on by his 
descendants, the old moulds being re-used. The principal dif- 
ferences consist in the figures, which are not so carefully cleaned 
up as in the original work, and in the colours of the grounds, 
which are much sharper; the old ones, whether they are blue, 
green, or drab, being always harmonious and pleasing to the eye. 

We now come to the pottery of the Middle Ages. This is 
not the place to discuss whether the Pisans imported the art 
after the conquest of Majorca, or Majolica (hence the name), 
in 1115, or whether it was gradually introduced from Sicily. 
However that may be, the Arabs or Moors appear to have 
been able to cover earthenware with an opaque stanniferous 
glaze, and to decorate it with what are usually called lustre 
ornaments, viz. colours mixed up with an iridescent glaze. 
The Italians appear to have lost the secret of the opaque glaze, 
which was rediscovered in the middle of the succeeding cen- 
tury by Luca della Robbia, for in the fourteenth century we 
find them covering vessels of red clay with a coating of white. 
This red clay ware covered with white is called the Middle 
Majolica style; but about 1500 the opaque white glaze was 
again applied to pottery, and Faenza, Urbino, Pesaro, Castel 
Durante, and above all Gubbio, became famed for their ma- 
jolica. At the end of the fifteenth century the art had re- 
ccived great encouragement from Frederigo and Guidobaldo, 
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but in 1530 it received a great impetus by Francesco Maria 
holding his court at Gubbio and giving his supervision to the 
works. It was at this time that Giorgio Andreoli was employed, 
whose signature is found on so many plates. Until lately it 
was the fashion to regard him as the artist, but as many of 
the works so signed are in very different styles, the modern 
opinion, that in the majority of cases Giorgio only put on the 
lustrous colours, has great probability. 

The best period of majolica was from 1540 to 1568, under 
Guidobaldo II., who not only collected the sketches of Raphael 
and other great masters, but induced some of the best artists 
of the day (such as Battista Franco, Raffaelle dal Colle) to work 
at the designs, 

Political circumstances, the general decline of art, and, above 
all, the extensive introduction of Chinese porcelain, caused the 
discontinuance of the manufacture at the end of the century, 
but not before it had produced works which are quite worthy 
to be placed by the side of those of the Greeks. 

It would be almost impossible to describe the wonderful 
variety of subjects depicted on the majolica. The early speci- 
mens are distinguished by the black or blue outlines, white flesh 
shaded with blue, and, above all, by the beauty of the lustrous 
colours and glazes. 

In later times the art was discovered of applying white in 
the high lights, and the carnations became consequently much 
more modelled and altogether differently treated. Arabesques, 
arms, and portraits may be said to distinguish the earlier works 
from the later, where we find a much greater employment of 
figures and stories, although the arabesques are still to be 
met with. 

The uses made by the Italians of the majolica were as various | 
as those of the Greeks for their painted earthenware. Thus 
some plates were made for the purpose of handing fruit to ladies . 
during a ball: they have often a sunk surface in the middle, 
while others, with a still smaller sunk surface, were intended 
as the means of handing glasses. Many of the dishes decorated 
with portraits were presents to ladies, the said lady’s portrait 
having an inscription setting forth her name, with the addition 
of Diva or Bella. Most people have heard of the famous bottles 
in the pharmacy attached to the palace at Gubbio, and which 
were made by the order of Guidobaldo II. ‘They are now, I 
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believe, to be seen at Loretto, and contain the most extraor- 
dinary jumble of subjects, comprising the Evangelists, Apostles, 
and Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Inkstands, wine bottles, saltcellars, 
marriage services, toilet vases, wine coolers, &c., are only a few 
of the forms taken by one of the most artistic industries, whether 
in form or colour, that the world has ever possessed. 

A few words must be said of Luca della Robbia, who died in 
1481. Originally a goldsmith, like so many great artists he 
next turned sculptor, and finally finding that his professional 
earnings did not come up to his expectations, he set to work to 
discover, or rather re-discover, an opaque stanniferous glaze, 
wherewith to cover his works in terra-cotta. In this he suc- 
ceeded, and his first work is still to be seen over the sacristy 
door of the Duomo at Florence. The colours are simply blue 
and white. In his after-work wend green, maroon, and 
yellow, but still rather sparingly employed compared to the 
white and blue. Andrea, his nephew, succeeded him, and ex- 
ecuted many works, but, as might be expected, not in so-pure 
and simple a style; and other members of the family were 
working in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. The 
works of the Della Robbia family, however, can hardly be con- 
sidered pleasing as regards colour, the great predominance of 
blue and white giving them rather a crude appearance. But 
apart from this, nobody can deny but that Luca della Robbia 
was a great master. 

Somewhere about 1542 a certain French glass-painter named 
Bernard de Palissy, having seen an enamelled piece of pottery, 
forthwith set to work to do what Della Robbia had done, viz. 
to discover an opaque enamel for terra-cotta. As our glass- 
painter was equally ignorant of chemistry and of the art of pot- 
tery, it is hardly surprising that he should have taken a very long 
time in pursuit of his object; in fact, it cost him some sixteen 
years of his life, but then he obtained honour and fame such as 
no other potter has obtained, and his works at the present day 
command almost any price. He was attached to the Court, 
and worked for a long while for Catharine de Medici and the 
nobility. Unfortunately Bernard de Palissy chose to think for 
himself on religious matters, a most dangerous luxury in those 
days, and accordingly we are not surprised at his dying in the 
Bastille in 1589. 

Palissy is most known by the dishes decorated with the 
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fishes and reptiles from the Seine and the fossil shells of the 
Paris basin. They were moulded from nature in plaster of 
Paris, then cast in clay, and finally covered with the enamel, 
which by the way is seldom white, and when it does occur it is 
not so pure as that of Della Robbia. These dishes were not 
made for actual use, but rather to decorate sideboards. They 
may best be described as painted reliefs, the colours being 
yellow, brown, grey, and violet. The undersides are often the 
most beautiful part of the colouring, consisting of several hues 
run together and resembling agate or jasper. Palissy exercised 
his talent on very many other things besides these dishes, but 
it is by these that he is perhaps the best known. His works 
comprise the usual saltcellars, ewers, basins, &c., to say nothing 
of the rustiques figulines which were employed to decorate 
gardens, and which have all disappeared. 

One other artistic development of pottery is too well known 
to be omitted, this is what is called Henri II. ware. Nothing 
is known of its author, or the place of its manufacture, beyond 
that the former is suspected to have been an Italian, and the 
latter to have been situated somewhere in Touraine. From 
internal evidence we discover that the manufacture began in 
the latter years of Francis I., and continued through the reign 
of his son; the material is a fine pipeclay, painted over with 
very minute coloured patterns, most often black, yellow, or 
brown, and covered with a yellow varnish. It is commonly 
asserted that these patterns are produced by incising the ground, 
and filling it up with other coloured clays, but in all probability 
they were transferred from copper-plate impressions. In an 
artistic point of view, this Henri IIL. ware is most remarkable 
for the exquisite taste and ability displayed in the forms, little 
animals and the human figure being frequently introduced. 
In an antiquarian point of view it is the phcenix of pottery, 
only a very small number of examples being known, and it is 
easy to imagine what prices a specimen brings if it ever comes 
into the market. 

Now, nearly every one of the various kinds of majolica and 
pottery I have mentioned can be produced, and have been 
produced at the present day in England, thanks to the enter- 
prise of the late Mr. Minton, who has the additional merit of 
not simply copying old work, but of applying the old processes 
to new designs. The grand buffet of the Middle Ages has 
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gone out of fashion, but I can hardly conceive a more beautiful 
spectacle than a large one of three or four steps well furnished 
with all the varieties of his beautiful manufacture. Unfortu- 
nately the price puts its general use beyond the means of most 
people except the rich, and fashion rather inclines to gold, 
silver, or porcelain, instead of to the more vigorous majolica. 

Again, could it be produced at a low price, what excellent 
architectural ornaments might be made of it; the glazed co- 
loured surface would remain uninjured by the rains and smoke, 
while the ordinary terra-cotta gets black with the bricks. Of 
course, the delicate manipulation would not be required in 
large works, and the lustrous yellows and reds might be sub- 
stituted for the gilding. Probably a greater employment of 
printing might be made available for the outlines of plain sur- 
faces, the which outlines might be filled up with colour by chil- 
dren. No one of course expects to find beautifully coloured 
majolica used at hotels, &c., but it is just possible that it might 
be brought within the reach of the middle classes. 

A great development has of late years taken place with re- 
gard to tiles, almost every description having been imitated and 
used in buildings. The Moorish tiles before described are 
made of yellowish clay, covered with an opaque white enamel, 
which is decorated with blue and lustrous red colour; in later 
times these were copied, but the outlines of the patterns are 
raised, so that each colour is as it were confined to itself. 
Specimens of both kinds are in the British Museum, as well as 
part of a mosaic formed of pieces of coloured clay. 

In our own country, the usual medizval red tile had its pat- 
tern sunk and filled in with white clay, and the whole surface 
covered with a rich yellow glaze. Such tiles are found all over 
the kingdom, the finest being those discovered in the ruins of 
Chertsey Abbey, and now in the Architectural Museum. The 
ornaments have more a foreign than an English look, and it is 
not improbable that the designer may have been a Frenchman 
working in England, or that the wooden moulds may have been 
brought from France. The figures are most spiritedly drawn, 
and one of them bears traces of having been copied from the 
antique. In many modern imitations of this description of tile, 
the glaze is omitted, and yellow clay substituted for the white 
forming the pattern, but the effect of this is not good, for the 
colours look weak, and the dirt works into them. Godwin of 
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Lugwardine is perhaps the most successful manufacturer of 
what are commonly called encaustic tiles. 

Occasionally, tiles are found with a pattern simply raised or 
depressed, and covered with a green glaze; or the white has not 
been put into a depressed surface, but painted on like a colour. 

All these are exceptional cases. One of the most curious 
pavements I know is at Ely, in Prior Crawden’s Chapel, where 
the tiles are cut into patterns, and glazed different colours, so 
as to make a kind of opus sectile. In front of the altar the artist 
has executed the temptation of Adam and Eve in this manner. 

Tiles in the latter end of the fifteenth century began to be 
made of painted majolica. At first the colours are blue and 
white, but afterwards others were applied. I remember seeing 
in the island of Capri a whole pavement of a small octagonal 
church made of painted majolica; the scene represented Adam 
naming the animals, and extended over the whole surface. 
Most of these descriptions of tiles have been successfully 
copied in the present day, but our encaustic ones, as they are 
called, are very far from coming up to those discovered at 
Chertsey. A change in this respect is indeed much to be desired, 
and why we should go on laying down the same fleur-de-lys, 
the same quatrefoil, and the same rose, when we ought to have 
scenes and figures, is more than I can imagine. The Greek 
vases would afford excellent hints for the proper treatment, 
even were the teachings of the Chertsey tiles neglected. 

It now remains to say a few words about porcelain, which is 
a semi-transparent pottery made of felspar and of a peculiar 
clay called kaolin. The name has also been a favourite bone 
of contention among antiquaries, perhaps the most rational 
solution being that of the Comte de Laborde in his Emaux du 
Louvre. He points out that the word porcelain occurs in old 
inventories long before the Portuguese brought the article now 
thus called to Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; that from the description this porcelain was most pro- 
bably mother-of-pearl, and that when the ware was brought 
from Asia the word porcelain was applied to it, as the two 
substances resembled one another in a certain manner. How- 
ever this may be, there is little doubt but that porcelain was 
imported into Arabia and Persia long before the discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese, and some have 
even gone so far as to recognise in it the murrhine cups of 
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the Romans, although the balance of evidence would almost 
point to coloured fluor spar as the material. The Chinese them- 
selves place its invention about our Christian era, and have got 
complete accounts as to what colours were made at different 
times or under different dynasties‘. If the forms of the 
Chinese vessels are occasionally open to criticism, and if we 
object to their utter disregard of probability and drawing in 
their monsters, we must at all events praise the beauty of the 
colour, which makes amends for all shortcomings, even for 
their stationary state of figure drawing. It would be almost 
endless to enumerate the various colours and tones of the 
rarer sort of china, the yellow and ruby being reserved for 
imperial use; a law, by the way, by no means more despotic 
than that of the old French régime which forbade the use of 
gold to any other manufactory than that of Sevres. The 
Japanese china is quite equal if not superior to the Chinese as 
regards colour, to say nothing of its incontestable merit in 
design. The egg-shell is particularly delicate. For some time 
Europe was content to import the porcelain, but at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century efforts were made to discover 
the kaolin, or at least a substitute. At last Béttcher. having 
accidentally obtained it, produced in 1715 a perfect hard porce- 
lain for Augustus II., Elector of Saxony, King of Poland, and 
more generally known as the opponent of Charles XII. This 
discovery was the origin of the Dresden school, which after- 
wards became so famous for its beautiful forms and beautiful 
paintings, and favourably distinguished in the former from the 
Sevres school, of which the colours were most exquisite, while 
the forms leave a very great deal to be desired. Soft porcelain 
had been produced in France as early as 1695, but the hard 
was not obtained until 1768. In the meanwhile the soft had 
become renowned for the extreme beauty of the-colours, and 
even now, bleu de roi, bleu turquoise, jonquille, vert pré, and 
rose du Barri are almost household words. Mention should 
also be made of the English establishments at Bow, Chelsea, 
and Worcester, the latter of which is still at work and in 
a flourishing condition. This manufactory claims the inven- 
tion of printing on porcelain, although it appears to have been 
used in the Henri II. ware. 





4 See Marryat, p. 181. 
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At the present day there are many large establishments for 
the manufacture of china, such as those of Messrs. Copeland, 
Minton, and Rose, of Qolebrook Dale; and our china as far 
as colours go very nearly approaches the Sevres, some of the 
turquoise blue of Mr. Rose being particularly fine. Of course 
it is hardly to be expected that china should ever be very 
cheap, more especially that decorated with colours, such as the 
rose du Barri, but the present age has produced some things 
which are both cheap and beautiful, and among them there are 
the French coloured biscuit statues. 

It is now acknowledged that the ancients when they had 
a beautiful marble or alabaster statue, generally endeavoured 
to heighten the effect by means of strong colour applied in 
thin lines, and diapers over the garments, while the hair was 
gilt, and the flesh covered with an encaustic varnish, the 
greatest care being taken to keep all the details most delicate 
in the execution. These coloured biscuit statues appear to me 
to come the nearest to the antique work as regards the poly- 
chromy, the only objection being that the carnations have 
hardly sufficient transparency. One good point is that they 
are not covered with a glaze, which takes so much from the 
effects of the little figures made at Dresden and at Sevres; 
at the same time they are apt to get rather dirty in London, 
and require a glass case. 

This, then, must conclude my notice on pottery, and, as I 
said before, I think we are so far advanced that there is little 
room left for any suggestion beyond that of procuring better 
forms for the cheaper articles. The curves of the old Greek 
vases are said to have been suggested by a study of the natural 
lines of leaves of various kinds, a far more probable case than 
the theory that they are the result of hard geometrical investi- 
gation. For although many a man has reduced a natural 
curve to its geometrical elements, I very much question whether 
any one ever set to work to design a vase by the help of conic 
sections alone. 

As it is, with all drawbacks I only wish all our industrial arts 
were as far advanced artistically as our pottery. 





KEMBLE’S “HORA FERALES*.” 


Tue late Mr. Kemble, well known as one of our most eminent Saxon 
scholars, during a long residence in Hanover was induced to turn his 
attention to the ancient sepulchral remains of that kingdom. On the 
banks of the Elbe he superintended the excavation of a vast number of 
tumuli, the contents of which he at first considered of Slavonic origin, 
because, as he candidly confesses, he had no means of consulting any 
English works on archeology ; and he adopted too hastily the opinion 
of some German archeologists to whom the discoveries made in England 
within the last twenty years were equally unknown. On his return to 
England he quickly perceived that the urns and other objects found in 
the graves on the banks of the Elbe so completely resembled those 
found in England and ascribed to the early Saxons, that he immediately 
discarded the Slavonic theory, and recognised both as the works of 
our Saxon forefathers. He then made further comparisons between 
the general Saxon remains found in England and those of Teutonic 
peoples in Germany and France; and his Papers, written, as might 
have been expected, with clear perception and sound judgment, were 
printed in the Arch@ologia and in the Journal of the Archeological 
Institute. 

Mr. Kemble’s archeological studies rapidly took a wider range, and 
embraced the general antiquities of the nations of the North of Europe. 
His views, marked by good sense, and a bold, comprehensive treat- 
ment, are recorded in a Lecture given at the opening of the Hanoverian 
Museum ; and in an Address to the Royal Irish Academy, the latter 
having been delivered only a few weeks before his death, which took 
place in Dublin in March, 1857. It would seem he projected a work, 
some of the drawings for which were made; but unfortunately they 
were left in an imperfect state, and without any written description. 
Still it was considered that what had already been published in different 
works, with the Lecture and Address, aided by illustrations, would be 
acceptable to the archwological world ; and Dr. Latham and Mr. Franks 
undertook the somewhat difficult task of editorship. The result has 
been the production of a handsome quarto volume, which with some 
defects, consequent upon the circumstances under which it was com- 
piled, will be valuable to the higher classes of the students of our 
national antiquities. The plates are well arranged and described by 





* “Hore Ferales; or, Studies in the Archwology of the Northern Nations. By 
the late John M. Kemble, M.A. Edited by R. G. Latham, M.D., F.R.S., and 
A. W. Franks, M,A.” (London: Lovell Reeve and Co. 1863.) 
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Mr. Franks; and Dr. Latham’s Introduction, in which he gives his 
views on the ancient state of Germany, deserves a close and careful con- 
sideration. 

The weapons in bronze, which are somewhat profusely found through- 
out the United Kingdom, are discussed by Mr. Kemble without any re- 
gard to the system of ages laid down by the antiquaries of the North 
and too generally adopted. He correctly observes there is no reason to 
believe that bronze was used on account of the absence of iron, or that 
the two metals were not used contemporaneously. In very remote 
times, indeed, we find bronze, or brass, mentioned, almost to the exclu- 
sion of iron; but long before the Christian era, iron seems to have 
been used by most nations; and brass became almost superseded by 
it much earlier than is generally supposed. The fine leaf-shaped 
swords which we now usually term Celtic, or Gaulish, or British, are 
of the pure classic type, such as we see upon works of early Roman, of 
Greek, and of Etruscan art. Now more would be achieved by visiting 
the collections in Italy and Greece for comparison, than by centuries of 
speculation with inadequate facts to speculate upon. Mr. Kemble thus 
classifies them :— 

“ The swords of bronze that are found in these islands are characterized by the 
absence of a solid hilt of metal. Those of the Continent rarely want it. They are 
further characterized by a peculiar flatness of blade; those of the Continent are 
rimmed in a peculiar manner, which, with little observation, enables us to throw 
them into seven or eight separate classes, all indicative, as I believe, of different 
dates of antiquity.” 


So far as materials have been supplied, this is, apparently, correct ; 
but when the Continent is referred to, does Mr. Kemble include Spain, 
the South of France, and Italy? If only the examples in North Ger- 
many and in Denmark have been consulted, we must pause before such 
a classification be permanently adopted. Mr. Kemble further ob- 
serves :— 

“ One peculiarity I am bound to mark, namely, the smallness of the hilt, leading 
us to the conviction that they must everywhere have been used by a race of dimi- 
nutive proportions. Again, they are characterized by a total absence of guard, in 


which they appear to differ from the similar form which we meet with in bas- 
reliefs, on urns, and gems of Grecian origin.” 


Now the examples of swords given in the illustrations of this volume 
hardly bear out the assertion of the comparative smallness of the hilt : 
many of the handles are incomplete; and, admitting them to be small, 
and that the hands which wielded them were small, it does not seem to 
follow as a necessary consequence that the bodies of the men were 
diminutive. 

The remarks on the decorations of the sheaths of iron swords and 
oblong shields shew close observation and discrimination, qualities of 
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the first importance to the true antiquary. If further discoveries should 
tend to a modification of the distinctive features of the English, the 
Irish, and the Continental classes, the peculiarities as they appeared to 
him, and which seem confirmed by the examples in the plates, are sug- 
gestive, and claim consideration. Having pointed out the double spiral 
line as restricted to Greek and Etruscan art, Mr. Kemble proceeds :— 


“But let me not be misunderstood. There is a peculiar development of the 
double spiral line, totally unknown to the Greeks, the Etruscans, and the nations 
of the Teutonic North, which is essentially characteristic not only of the Scoto- 
Keltic, but the Britanno-Keltic populations of these islands. If the lines are 
allowed to diverge, instead of following one another closely in their windings, they 
produce that remarkable pattern which since a few years we have been in the 
habit of calling the trumpet pattern, and which, from one of its peculiarities, is 
sometimes called the thumd pattern. When this is represented in a plane surface, 
in the illuminations of MSS., you have that marvellously beautiful result which is 
familiar to you in the ‘Book of Kells;’ to us in the ‘ Book of St. Cuthbert,’ or 
‘The Durham Book,’ in the British Museum; and in the equally beautiful records 
of Scoto-Keltic self-devotion and culture in the MSS. of St. Gall, in Switzerland. 
When, as is often the case in metal, this principle of the diverging spiral line is car- 
ried out in repoussé—when you have those singtlarly beautiful curves, more beau- 
tiful perhaps in the parts that are not seen than in those that meet the eye, 
whose beauty, revealed in shadow more than form,—you have a peculiar charac- 
teristic, a form of beauty which belongs to no nation but our own; and to no por- 
tion of our nation but the Keltic portion. There are traces of it, faint and poor, 
among the Kelts of Normandy, and the Keltic Helvetians. But the most perfect 
specimens of it are met with in these islands: I may mention, among them, that 
exquisite specimen of workmanship the Goodrich Court shield, found in the bed of 
the river Witham, in Lincolnshire; the even prior specimens, being parts of shields 
dredged out of the Thames in laying the foundations of Waterloo Bridge; the 
sword belonging to the Witham shield, now at Alnwick Castle; and one or two 
very beautiful specimens in this country (Ireland), one of the very finest of which 
is in the collection of the College of St. Columba. Works of this kind are far from 
rare. Although they began early, earlier than the intercourse of Rome with these 
islands, they continued late; dnd to the last moment of real, unmixed Keltic art, 
this is its great and distinguishing characteristic.” 


Mr. Kemble then enters upon the subject of the enamel (champlevé 
enamel), with which the shields, the horse-trappings, and other works of 
Keltic art are ornamented ; and he clearly points out how distinct it is, 
both in substance as well as in the mode of setting, from the specimens 
of Teutonic art, the Frankish fibule, buckles, &c., of France and Ger- 
many, and the Saxon works of our own land. Philostratus, who lived 
in the reign of the Emperor Severus, describes the enamelling of the 
island barbarians so clearly as to leave but little doubt of what he meant 
by the terms, or of the people who practised the art. This shews, bow- 
ever, that the Gauls and Britons continued to fabricate these peculiar 
works and to decorate them with enamel down to a comparatively late 
period; and this fact may partly explain the variations we constantly 
meet with in Keltic works, and their close resemblance sometimes to 
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Roman. The shield found in the bed of the Witham, referred to by 
Mr. Kemble, is, indeed, a fine example of the peculiar style of the 
patterns of enamelled scroll-work of what we may consider the island 
barbarians fabricated with so much taste and finish; but a discovery 
since made by Mr. Franks adds infinitely to the interest of this precious 
object, and more than anything heretofore adduced, inspires confidence 
in the soundness of the attribution of these enamelled shields, and of 
course of other similar works, to the Keltic nations. In cleaning the 
shield Mr, Franks brought to light the outline of the figure of a boar 
or hog, so remarkably identical with that animal as represented upon 
certain Gaulish coins, as to leave no doubt whatever of its parentage 
and breeding. This high-backed, long-legged boar is only sparingly 
found upon British coins of the uninscribed or early class, but it is 
common to those of Gaul; it therefore is valuable as indicating an 
approximate date to this splendid shield, which, in other respects, might 
have been supposed of later manufacture. It is, moreover, interesting 
as shewing how in these early works of barbaric art, high excellence in 
one department may be allied with the rudest efforts in another. To 
these enamelled shields, to the enamelled bronze sword-scabbards, and 
to the horse-trappings, Mr. Franks applies the term Late-Celtic, and his 
reasons, if not in every respect conclusive and free from objections, are 
worthy the serious consideration of the archeologist. All will admit 
he has rendered a great service to the science of antiquities, by the 
manner in which he has grouped and described so many materials, the 
most important of which required, to give them full effect, the excellent 
coloured illustrations here supplied under Mr. Franks’s directions, 

Mr. Kemble’s studies had prepared him at any favourable opportunity 
to take cognizance of the researches of those very few English anti- 
quaries who had entered seriously upon the examination of Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities, but such an opportunity did not occur until late in life. 
He was surprised and delighted to find extant so many remains of the 
people whose language and history he had so patiently and so enthu- 
siastically studied ; he at once became an ardent archeologist, and the 
Hore Ferales will be a creditable and honourable monument to his 
zeal and penetration: not that, as before observed, the work contains 
any material unpublished essays, but because all he has written on anti- 
quities has here been collected and is presented in one view. It must 
be borne in mind that it was left to the present generation to clearly 
understand the large and interesting division of antiquities now grouped 
under the heads of Anglo-Saxon and Frankish: no class perhaps has 
been more satisfactorily investigated. Twenty years ago, it may be, 
Mr. Kemble’s excavations would have remained almost profitless, but 
a classification effected in England upon a sure basis, enabled him at 
once, by comparison, to comprehend the true origin of the remains he 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor, I. 32 
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had discovered in Germany ; the key had been found and it was easy to 
unlock the door. It was perceived that these Saxon antiquities could be 
assigned to two distinct times, the earlier from the fact that the bodies 
were burned, the later from the inhumation of the body entire. In 
some cases the two modes were observed in juxtaposition. So far all 
was well and clearly understood. But Mr. Kemble, in an elaborate 
paper entitled ‘‘ Burial and Cremation,” decides the burnt Saxons to 
have been uniformly pagan, and the unburnt to have been uniformly 
Christian. Now, while we may readily assent to the former dictum, 
the latter assertion seems somewhat too dogmatical, and to demand 
certain qualifications. It is remarkable that the greatest number of 
Anglo-Saxon interments which indicate combustion of the body, have 
not been found in Kent (commonly believed to have been the earliest 
place of settlement of the Saxons), but in the eastern and midland 
counties. In Kent all the cemeteries, and they are numerous and fre- 
quently extensive, present the remains of bodies buried entire; and 
examples of cremation are so rare as to be quite an exception to the 
rule. Mr. Kemble cites cinerary urns found near Sittingbourne, and at 
Iffin Wood near Canterbury. The former were probably not Saxon; 
the latter were certainly not; but, as Mr. Akerman describes them, 
British. This fact is scarcely to be explained by supposing earlier 
burial-places to have been displaced and superseded by later cemete- 
ries, for some traces would have remained; the people adopting a new 
mode of burial would yet have respected the urns and ashes of their 
ancestors ; and had they not done so, vestiges of the pottery and burnt 
bones would have been detected in the ground so thoroughly explored, 
as in so many cases it has been. If, with Mr. Kemble, we are to admit 
these unburnt Saxons to have been Christians, the interments must all 
be posterior to the coming of Augustine at the close of the sixth cen- 
tury; none could well have been earlier than the beginning of the 
seventh century, and most must have been much later, possibly some 
of them even centuries posterior. Where, then, in this county are 
we to recognise the pagan Saxons? We can scarcely conceive they 
could have been converted to Christianity when they arrived upon the 
shores of Kent, for in other parts of Britain abundant evidences are 
afforded of the paganism of the first settlers. The sites of most of the 
cemeteries, often remote from villages, upon hills and plains, Mr. 
Kemble explains upon the supposition that the churchyards of the early 
churches were not necessarily attached to the edifices themselves, but 
that for some time the new converts were not prohibited from burying 
alongside of the cemeteries of their pagan forefathers. But as yet these 
pagan cemeteries, indicated by urns with burnt bones, have not been 
discovered in Kent. 

Mr. Kemble considers Bede’s division of the Teutonic settlers in 
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Britain into Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, as “‘ being merely traditional, 
and totally irreconcilable with the way in which the occupation gra- 
dually took place.” 

‘*Beda,” he observes, “spoke only in the eighth century, more than 280 years 
after the events he described, and of parts of England with which he was personally 
unacquainted; and he took care to qualify what he said with an ‘ut ferunt.’ 
I am not disposed to lay great stress upon the historical value of a tradition 
nearly three hundred years old, recorded before the eighth century, and introduced 
merely incidentally by an ecclesiastical historian ; but I am nevertheless prepared 
to admit that some greater influx of the Germans than usual upon the eastern and 
southern coasts of England took place about the middle of the fifth century of our 
era, and attracted the attention of contemporary authors, as, for instance, Prosper 
Tyro: and, following these, I am content to believe that a considerable troop, prin- 
cipally perhaps of Jutes and Frisians, did then land in Kent, probably also in the 
Isle of Wight, and subsequently thence in the present hundreds of East and West 
Mene, in Hampshire. I must, however, on other grounds, claim other parts of 
England for the same population. The earliest Kentish charters, which are un- 
fortunately much later than we could wish, present remarkable resemblances of 
dialect to the Saxon, known to us from many good and earlier authorities as 
Northumbrian ; and no doubt both of these shew peculiarities which especially be- 
long to the Frisian in its earlier known forms, but which do differ a good deal from 
the oldest forms of Saxon. Tradition placed the scene of Hengest’s first great 
victory at Stamford, in Lincolnshire ; and assigned the foundation of the kingdom 
of Northumbria to his son and nephew. It is therefore very probable that the 
people whom Hengest represents, viz. the Jutes or Frisians from Jutland, and the 
still more southerly parts of the Elbe countries, did occupy the eastern coast of 
England from Kent upwards, through Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and 
so on northwards, stretching perhaps in their ships to the Isle of Wight, and 
across the Solent to the opposite coast.” 

He then admits that beyond the limits assigned to the Jutes by 
Bede’s classification, abundance of burials are found, which differ en- 
tirely from those prevalent in Kent; but he thinks the capabilities of 
Kent and the Isle of Wight in this respect are not finally and entirely 
known. 

Bede, with whom Mr. Kemble avows he does not agree, states that 
those who peopled Britain, deserted by the Romans, were of the three 
most powerful nations of Germany, namely, Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. 
From the Jutes, he says, are descended the inhabitants of Kent and of 
the Isle of Wight ; from the Saxons (of what is called Old Saxony) came 
those who, in Britain, were known as East Saxons, South Saxons, and 
West Saxons; from the Angles came the English East Angles, the 
Midland Angles, the Mercians, and the Northumbrians. In this state. 
ment there seems nothing at all opposed to reason or to consistency ; 
and although Bede lived 280 years after these events, and was an eccle- 
siastical historian, neither of these circumstances would disqualify him 
from being desirous to give trustworthy evidence either written or oral, 
or it may be both, on a matter of so much importance, and which oc- 
curred at a time, after all, not so very remote from his own days, 
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And when Mr. Kemble in reference to the asserted confirmation of 
Bede’s statement in a similarity of the contents of the Saxon graves in 
Kent and the Isle of Wight, calls such a notion “‘ a most shallow fancy,” 
it seems almost impossible to believe he has not mistaken what really 
has been written or said, or in some point has misunderstood the con- 
clusions arrived at by others. If we test Bede’s statement by the re- 
sult of archeological researches, there can be no doubt that the sepul- 
chral remains of the Anglo-Saxons in different divisions of England, 
while in the main they shew a general family likeness, do at the same 
time differ materially in details. Take, for instance, the Inventoriwm 
Sepulchrale of Bryan Faussett, and other works in which the Saxon 
antiquities of Kent are illustrated, and compare them with figured de- 
scriptions of similar remains in the east, in the midland counties, and in 
the west of England,—Mr. Neville’s “Saxon Obsequies,” or Mr. 
Wylie’s “ Fairford Graves,”—and the force of our remarks will at once 
be apparent; compare also Mr. Akerman’s discoveries in Wiltshire 
and in Berkshire, published in the Arch@ologia. Since Mr. Kemble 
wrote, other extensive Saxon cemeteries have been excavated in Kent ; 
and in due time, no doubt, we shall see if they contribute to maintain 
what has been asserted for them in relation to those of the Isle of 
Wight. As for the Jutes always burying their dead, and the Jutes or 
Saxons of Kent and the Isle of Wight always doing the same, we have 
failed to find who has affirmed so much. 

The notices of heathen interment mentioned in the Codex Diploma- 
ticus point to a source of a peculiar and valuable kind of information 
which the learned author himself has not exhausted, and which we may 
hope to see further increased by the publication of other Anglo-Saxon 
charters not accessible to Mr. Kemble. The mysterious objects from 
Italy, Styria, and Meckleriburg, communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, do not seem to have received any explanation from that body, 
though there can be little doubt that these and other imperfectly under- 
stood works of ancient art would be profitably studied in the countries 
in which they are found, where comparison could better be made. 

The great number of illustrations which the industry and experience 
of Mr. Franks have given to this handsome volume will, with his judi- 
cious remarks, contribute to give it a feature of itself independent of 
Mr. Kemble’s Essays, although, to a certain extent, these illustrations 
serve to make them more useful. The death of Mr. Kemble explains 
why they appear as they do. To the true archeologist they will be 
a valuable contribution, notwithstanding these unavoidable defects; 
and it is important that all Mr. Kemble’s writings on antiquities are, for 
the first time, made so accessible in one volume, to which, therefore, we 
give our hearty commendation. 
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CAMPANOLOGY, or SCIENTIFIC RINGING. 


[AT the request of an esteemed clerical correspondent, we reprint the substance of 
a communication by him to the “Devon Weekly Times” on this interesting subject. 
No one who has a due sense of the desirableness of having everything connected 
with the Church conducted with decency and order, can fail to see its importance. ] 


On Friday, the 18th March, a lecture was delivered at the Subscription Room, 
Launceston, to a numerous audience, on Church Bells and Campanology, the 
lecturer being H. R. Trelawny, Esq. (brother to the M.P. for Tavistock), a member 
of the Ancient Society of College Youths. It was listened to with great attention 
by those assembled, amongst whom were many of the clergy and gentry of the 
neighbourhood. After an interesting account of bells, their origin, method of 
founding, and ringing, the lecturer enlarged at some length on the lamentably low 
standard in which bell-ringing stood in Devon and Cornwall, noticing the fact that 
the bells had, in most cases, fallen into the hands of the least intelligent and worse 
conducted characters, whereas change-ringing was an act requiring infinitely more 
exercise of intellect and skill than—as people generally thought—of bodily exertion. 
He also noticed that the neglected state of the bells and their fittings not only 
endangered the bells and their steeples, but rendered ringing three times more 
laborious than was necessary. The lecturer proceeded to explain some of the va- 
rious methods of change-ringing, which were illustrated by some peals of scientific 
changes on the hand-bells, assisted by another member of the Society of College 
Youths, M. Kelly, Esq., of Kelly, and some ladies, members of their respective 
families. Two peals of grandsire doubles, consisting of six-score changes, were 
rung, and brought round with considerable skill in about six minutes, each round 
being changed—not by lapping or crossing the bells—but by scientific striking, the 
gentlemen handling two bells, and each lady one. The peals were conducted by an 
amateur, who called the bobs. Considering the short time they have been together, 
and the difficulties of scientific change-ringing, the band did themselves very great 
credit. Thus it appears that not only gentlemen of high standing, with other 
respectable neighbours in humbler life, but even ladies are now studying grandsire 
bob and triple,—the one on Church bells in the parishes of Calstock and Kelly, 
the other with hand-bells. 

In a recent letter in “The Exeter Gazette” Mr. Trelawny said—‘ I have been 
occupied about two months in learning the elements, and practising with others, 
both on tower and hand-bells. The public are under a complete hallucination, and 
think that bell-ringing requires little intellect and much bodily exertion: the re- 
verse is the case. If bells are in order (which is rare), the exercise is about the 
same as any other occupation (shooting, cricket, hunting, or archery), by no means 
violent. It is unskilful handling, clumsy positions, and the culpable neglect of the 
bells, that make ringing laborious, and furnish an excuse for the ‘ beer-can,’ an idea 
which it is convenient to some persons to inculcate. I see quite enough to be as- 
sured that a great field of science and amusement has been unexplored here; an 
amusement, too, which may be practised on the hand-bells, and which ladies may 
take part in. Ifa few persons having leisure would buy a set of hand-bells (eight 
are quite enough, twelve better) of Messrs. Warner, or the other bell-founders, 
and practise a few weeks, they would be surprised how interested they would be- 
come; and you, Mr. Editor, and J, would receive many thanks for the suggestion. 
Three, four, five, six, or more persons can join, according to proficiency or conve- 
nience, and the more advanced would handle two bells. ‘They would thus not only 
amuse themselves and friends, but, by shewing the capabilities of the Church bells, 
be the means of introducing a beautiful science into our—campanologically-speak- 
ing—benighted counties, where scores of lovely peals only resound with the old ‘ ups 
and downs,’ and rounds varied by some trashy and utterly unscientific productions, 

called ‘ changes,’ and bearing the same value to the real art as a hurdy-gurdy to 
the Italian Opera, The riuging of hand-bells is not understood, even to the me- 
thod of striking the bells.” 

It is to be hoped that this movement, so well begun, will be followed up, and be 
the means of placing change-ringing in its proper position, will save bells from de- 
cay, and thoroughly reform the belfries, in which are too often assembled low cha- 
racters, who never ought to be allowed to enter them. 
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SUGGESTIONS or OBJECTS or ARCH ZOLOGICAL INTEREST 
in THE WEST or SCOTLAND2. 


A sTRANGER coming from the quiet atmosphere in which I dwell, and 
landing in the whirl and clang of your great city, is apt to be surprised 
that any of you can shut out the pressure of business, the excitement 
of mercantile adventure, so as to give his mind, for even a short time, 
to objects of literature or science, still more to our peculiar study, which 
very practical men for the most part regard as trifling. 

And yet Glasgow is pre-eminently a place for the study of antiquities, 
were it only to enable you to compare your present and past state—to 
look back to the little rural village clustered beneath your grey cathe- 
dral—to the days when your University had not yet shed learning and 
science over the land—when your river flowed clear and unpolluted to 
the sea—when foreign trade was unthought of—when the biggest vessels 
at the Broomielaw were gabbarts from the lochs within the Mull—when 
cotton was an unknown word—when men had not dug for iron nor even 
for coal; and to contrast your present city, its “streets of palaces and 
walks of state,” the crowd of busy commerce in Argyll-street, the miles 
of masts on both sides of your river, the wealth and splendour of your 
houses and manner of living—to compare Glasgow past and Glasgow 
present ! 

It is owing partly to the fine building material among which your city 
stands; but it appears to me to be by far a nobler town—speaking of 
its streets and buildings—than any of the great emporiums of England. 
But the streets and buildings are the Jeast part: knowing as I do 
something of its past history, I have always considered the growth 
and rise of Glasgow and its trade as the most remarkable of any city 
in the world. 

However interesting it may be to speculate on the state of our coun- 
try and people at the time when the trade of the Clyde was carried on 
in little canoes; when the alluvial flat where the forest of masts is now 
seen on both banks of the Clyde was a swamp, with the fine river taking 
its course, and often changing its course, through it,—I say, however in- 
teresting it might be to call up in imagination that early state of Scotland 
and its inhabitants, it would not serve any good purpose to the anti- 
quary. I believe we may safely leave the enquiry to the geologist. If 
we could indeed learn anything from the rude barks of the state of art 
among their builders—if we could arrive at any probable conclusion of 
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the race that first floated on your noble river—if we could even guess 
their family from the shape of their skulls—that might be worth any 
amount of trouble and expense. But I think it is not so. We find the 
canoes of twin islands of the same cluster in the Pacific differ more 
markedly than any one of those rude shells of oak differs from another in 
the other extremity of Europe, where the difference was caused only by 
the shape and size of the trees. Then as to the people and their skulls, 
what is so fallacious! You pick up a skull beside an ancient monument, 
and you found your theory on the presumption that it was of the same 
people who raised the monument. But that grey stone and its neigh- 
bouring cemetery may have been a place of interment from the earliest 
population, and down to present times. As long as it is the practice 
of men to bury where others have buried before, so long must we 
distrust the archeologist’s reasoning about skulls from the place of 
their interment. 

We may pass over the Roman occupation of our country almost as 
lightly. It was certainly very limited both in extent and time. The 
camp at Ardoch is perhaps worthy of more careful examination than it 
has met with; and the great wall of Antonine, which terminates so near 
your city, is a tempting mine to explore. But let the explorer be satis- 
fied with Roman remains, inscriptions, altars. The country through 
which it passed, the tribes it was intended to repress, were perhaps un- 
named, certainly held as barbarous and unworthy of description by 
those Southern warriors. Yet it is to them we would now turn with 
warmest interest. 

The fine collection of remains from the wall preserved in your Uni- 
versity has been described in the authorised work, Monumenta Romani 
Imperii, and discussed by Alexander Gordon, Horsley, Professor John 
Anderson (1800), and later and more satisfactorily by the late Robert 
Stuart in his Caledonia Romana. I do not know that these works 
leave much to be desired on this subject, and yet it would be worthy of 
some enlightened scholar blessed with abundance, to make a complete 
survey of our Northern wall, accurately examining any remaining forts 
and endeavouring to fix the precise points of its termination, both of 
which are strangely subject of doubt. In some respects the Antonine 
wall is more worthy of such careful survey and description than the 
southern one, on which the Duke of Northumberland is at present 
carrying on an investigation, with the assistance of Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce, on a scale of princely extent and expense. The sections that 
would be occasionally necessary for such a work would no doubt repay 
a zealous archeologist with a quantity of Roman sculptures, inscriptions, 
pottery, perhaps implements, weapons, arms, and ornaments, but all 
Roman, throwing light perhaps on the name of the general or the cen- 
turion, the legion or cohort employed on the work—of fame and great 
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interest to the gossips of the Roman forum; but how much more we 
should value some memorial of the natives, with whom we might claim 
kindred! It would be worth while digging if we could hope to find any 
mention—even a name—of tribes whom the Romans called Horestii— 
Meeate—could we discover the native name of Galcacus—whether there 
ever was a country called Caledonia—a people of Caledonians ! 

I trust to be pardoned for passing over the history of the kingdoms 
of Cumbria and Strathclyde. If you try to read Ritson’s “ History of 
the Caledonians” you will readily forgive me for declining to follow him 
in that world of conjecture. Let us take the few facts we learn from 
writers like Gildas, and the more reliable Bede, of that curious cleft rock, 
that natural fortress of Dumbarton, the Alcluyd, the rock of Clyde of 
these authors, which must have been an object of interest as soon as our 
bays and friths were navigated even by canoes. It was certainly, at the 
very earliest period of what we can call history, looked upon as a strong 
fortress (arx munitissima), whether entirely trusting to its natural 
strength or helped by some rude fortifications. Shall we say it was the 
capital of the kingdom of Strathclyde? Alas! are we quite sure the 
king of Strathclyde had a capital—or did he roam at large through 
Lennox and Clydesdale and Ayr? Ido not put this as a mere scep- 
tical puzzle; I wish to draw your attention to that state of society when 
the bond of union was kinship, when the nation was the tribe or the 
cluster of tribes, not necessarily fixed to certain seats; on the contrary, 
more frequently in a state of motion, impelled by various causes—by 
desire to better their condition—by success in war with a neighbour 
occupying a more fertile territory—by defeat in war and being driven 
back by their conqueror, An example is better, and we have one at 
hand. We know the Scots first in Ireland; from thence they pushed 
across (or were driven across) to Argyll; there they made some tarry- 
ing, and again moved onwards to the Lowlands, naturally, after the 
manner of their descendants, determined “that they should take who 
have the power.” One curious thing must strike you. The Scots did 
not give their name to their first country, but they gave it here, on this 
side the sea, permanently. A distinguished lecturer and writer on 
public law has said that the greatest of national revolutions is when 
a people make the change from the bond of parentela—of kindred—to 
the union which depends on local boundaries, fixed seats, all the in- 
terests that arise from permanent occupation of the same soil. I doubt 
whether that great change, from the roaming horde to the nation occu- 
pying and vindicating a fixed territory, had occurred in this great valley 
when another change occurred of still more importance. 

Consider it how you will—whether as the philosophical historian, or 
as the Christian rejoicing in his trust—in any view, the greatest revolu- 
tion of mankind, as regards man’s condition and happiness, is when the 
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people are converted from paganism, the worship of false gods, to 
Christianity and the service of the true God—from a religion incul- 
cating revenge and bloodshed, to the religion of forgiveness, mercy, 
and charity. 

Along with Christianity comes the first faint light of modern history, 
or at least of traditions so steadily handed down by a body of mission- 
aries, never quite broken or interrupted, that they have the charac- 
teristics of history. By such light, we can see Ninian founding his 
“White Church” (Whithern) on the Solway, in the early part of the 
fifth century (432). That first missionary stretched his ministrations 
a long way, for he dedicated a cemetery here in Glasgow, 

In the same fifth century was born, beside Dumbarton, St. Patrick, 
the apostle of the Irish. I suppose his native tongue of Strathclyde 
served him for his ministrations among the Irish. 

Then comes, in the sixth century, your own Kentigern, born, you 
know, in Lothian—floated up the Forth, till his cradle-boat stranded 
on the white lands of Culros Bay—where St. Servan was at his prayers, 
and rescued the infant destined to found two great churches—call them 
bishoprics or no; Glasgow, where he found the cemetery with a few 
great trees, already consecrated by St. Ninian, and St. Asaph’s, in 
Wales, where he too found himself doubtless among kindred people— 
borrowing even the name of your valley and river of Clyde. 

Contemporary with Kentigern was St. Columba (they met once here 
at Glasgow), the founder of that island monastery—‘“ placed far amid 
the melancholy main”—which shed the light of Christianity over the 
wild waters, the islands and mountains of the North, to Shetland and 
Iceland—which even sent out missionaries to spread the faith among 
the pagan English. 

Don’t be afraid of a lecture of saintly legends! though I think our 
Presbyterian pride is too apt to despise and throw out of view those 
apostles of our forefathers. My business is with the antiquities of the 
country, not of the Church. Only notice how that little group of early 
Christians stands out in high relief when all around is dark! It is so in 
some degree with the churches those missionaries founded, or I should 
perhaps say consecrated, for I have a firm belief they fixed for the most 
part on sites already chosen for worship, such as that worship was. 

You know the Christian churches of those first missionaries and of 
their successors for many centuries were of timber (if we except 
St. Ninian’s church—Candida Casa), and we must not think to find 
vestiges of them. But if you reflect on the thing you will agree 
with me that the church necessary for the rites of the Christian religion 
was likely to be placed in the spot where the people had usually assem- 
bled — for whatever purpose, religious or judicial, or mixed — before. 
You remember that old St. Paul’s was founded on the ruins of a temple 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vot, I. 4A 
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of Apollo. York Minster, which in that remarkable substructure of its 
vaults shews the birth and ruin of at least three temples, must be attri- 
buted to a similar origin during the time when York was the favourite 
station of the legions that occupied Britain for so many centuries. So, 
be sure, it was elsewhere. 

Now, though I can neither tell how or what our forefathers wor- 
shipped,—for our Druids and Druidism are shadows, like the ghosts of 
Ossian,—and though I cannot assert that they had laws, and assemblies, 
and judges, yet if, as is probable from analogy of other people, they had 
some worship of a supreme being, and had also some semblance of law— 
making and settling of differences, in gatherings of the people, I think 
I can shew where such meetings for divine and secular services were 
probably held. 

Scattered over all Scotland, more or less widely apart, are rude monu- 
ments of stones set on end, of unknown antiquity and use, often singly, 
sometimes in groups, sometimes in circles, sometimes in double circles ; 
sometimes on magnificent scale, with avenues of erect stones leading to 
the great circle from every quarter, and surrounded with a mound of 
earth; in rare instances with a stone chamber regularly built in an in- 
terior barrow. A few of these stone circles in Arran have lately been 
examined and described with extreme care and minuteness by Dr. James 
Bryce. They are of a very common class, and the contents of the 
grave, the kist, the urn, the remains of human and animal life, are quite 
the same that are found all over Scotland. 

Some antiquaries of high authority set down all these unhesitatingly 
as sepulchral monuments. I cannot quite concur in that opinion. As 
long as we admit the probability—almost the certain fact—of large 
meetings, for whatever purpose, we can scarcely doubt that Stennis in 
Orkney, or Callernish in Lews, was a place for such meetings. The use 
of such “ standing stones” for judicial meetings comes down within the 
period of record, and leaves no room to doubt that the others—the most 
extensive and sumptuous especially—were in like manner the places of 
gathering the tribes for their common affairs, the place of judicial meet- 
ing, and doubtless where the judge and priest was identical—the place 
of religious ceremonies. 

I do not dispute—indeed I am well convinced—that these ancient 
monuments, single, grouped, circled, were also used as places of burial. 
I suppose interment was generally accompanied with some religious 
rite, and so the place of religion naturally became the place of sepulture, 
before as well as after Christianity. But reflect, too, how unwilling our 
countrymen are to change their place of burial, how determined when 
at all possible to have their bones laid beside their fathers, and you will 
find another reason for thinking that our ancient churches are often, 
say generally, placed on the site of old heathen temples and more an- 
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cient cemeteries. I have observed a large portion of these monolithic 
monuments—these standing stones of Scotland—in the close neigh- 
bourhood of parish churches. 

In short, as the oldest marks of human settlement are connected with 
sepulture, perhaps the oldest that can be precisely authenticated and 
fixed are the cemeteries of our old parish churches. Beside the church 
you will often find a well, a junction that may have been significant in 
pagan times, but after Christianity the well of baptism used by the mis- 
sionary of the district for his first converts ; and in hundreds of cases you 
will find it bearing his name, or the name of his patron saint, to whom 
he dedicated his church, when the missionary himself and his dedication 
are quite forgotten, from the violent changes that have passed over our 
church. These are often the oldest evidence of dedication—always the 
most free of suspicion. 

The day of the saint to whom the church was dedicated was gene- 
rally commemorated by a yearly fair, and we can sometimes ascertain 
the dedication from this ancient and unsuspected association. 

I have heard antiquaries point to the yew-tree in the churchyard as 
a work of Christianity. I think that is a mistake. The ancients long 
before the Christian era were fond of cypress and yew for their ceme- 
teries, and some of those beautiful yew-trees you find in the churchyards 
of your western glens may date before the Christian churches they 
shade. You know the yew is singular in reproducing branches, suckers, 
and in time new trees from the bark, so that it is in some situations 
almost everlasting. The Swiss naturalist, De Candolle, fixes the age 
of the yew of Fortingall at the meeting of Tay and Lyon at about the 
period of the Christian era. 

We may take it then as a general rule in our investigations that the 
place of the church is the earliest settlement of man in the parish. Like 
other rules, it is liable to many exceptions, and it applies only of course 
to old parochial churches. 

One exception may be with regard to the grey cairn, the standing 
stone, the mound, or barrow, where these are not beside the church as 
they very often are. In such cases, if we admit these monuments to be 
sepulchral, let me guard you against a common mistake. Pray do not 
suppose, wherever such monuments are raised, they mark a field of 
battle. I fancy that in most cases the hurry of battle, the pursuit or 
retreat, was not likely to allow of monuments requiring much time and 
leisure. At any rate, men dying in peace were buried too. The care 
and expense of the sepulture may mark the quality of the tenant, but 
not in general the circumstances of his death. 

One other remark before I leave monuments and funeral matters. 
At the base of some of the standing stones—in the centre of the cairn 
or barrow—is often found, along with the kist that contains the body, 
an urn, sometimes two. They are of very uniform material, and with 
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surprisingly little variety in shape or ornament. They differ, indeed, 
in size and in position, some being found with the mouth downwards. 
By our common antiquaries these are all indiscriminately called cinerary 
urns. I take that to be a mistake; and the late Mr. Kemble, who 
had dug up more graves than any of us, believed that these were old 
pipkins, just the jars and jugs of domestic use which were filled, not 
with the ashes of the deceased, but with broth or other food which he 
was thought to require in his last long journey. I do not pretend 
to decide the question of the contents of these urns, whether inverted 
or upright, but it is to be observed they are generally found along with 
the bones of the deceased, crammed, indeed, into very short coffins, but 
bearing no marks of having been calcined, or at all exposed to fire. 
I merely throw it out for enquiry, Did our Pagan ancestors burn their 
dead, and when or from what cause was the change to interment ? 

By right of antiquity, then, as well as other interest, the old parish 
church is the first object of an antiquary’s research,—its history, its 
structure, its churchyard, its monuments. It is not every churchyard 
which will yield such wonderfully interesting monuments as the sculp- 
tured stone coffins of the cemetery of St. Constantine of Govan. Yet 
the intelligent explorer will not stop here. The well of the clachan and 
its name—the village fair—on what saint’s day does it fall by the 
calendar? Next, he will examine the old grey stones standing near at 
hand—are they rough, or sculptured with symbols and scenes of war 
and the chase, or with the cross and emblem of Christianity? The old 
cairn may be examined, and even tapped, but gently and reverently, 
for fear of disturbing the bones of an ancestor. All round the more 
ancient monuments, the ground might be probed without risk of throw- 
ing down the massive stones. I know gentlemen who wield a probing 
iron with a sort of mysteripus skill that enables them to say speedily— 
“The earth has been disturbed on this side, and I can feel the large 
stone cover of a cist.” 

I am not quite without experience in these different ways of reaching 
the history, the Christian history, of a church and parish. Some of the 
blunders of our statistical accounts of parishes which profess to give 
information about such matters used to amuse me: as where a minister 
describes his church as dedicated “to a person who seems to have been 
regarded as of more than usual sanctity, named Michael,”—forgetting 
that Michael was the great Archangel, he who made war upon the 
great dragon; and another speaks of Kilmichael as the burial-place of 
St. Michael—actually consigning the Archangel to the churchyard ! 

On the bank overhanging the lovely glen of the Beauly stands the 
church of Kilmorach. The name is a Gaelic word signifying literally 
‘the church of Mary,’ and the church was dedicated, like so many others, 
to the Blessed Virgin. But the minister, himself a Celt, and under- 
standing the word, was at a loss who this Mary might be. “ But,” 
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writes the reverend minister, ‘‘ from what family this lady sprang cannot 
with certainty be ascertained, though it seems most likely she was a de- 
scendant of one of the lairds of Chisholm !” 

Malrubius, the patron saint and founder of the very ancient church 
or monastery of Apurcrossan, now Applecross, on the west coast of 
Ross, gave name to the beautiful loch, called after him Loch Malrui, or 
Loch Maree; and several churches of the North were dedicated to him, 
all of which I believe are to be distinguished by having an old esta- 
blished fair on his holiday, the day of St. Malruve, called by the people 
Summer-eve, and interpreted to mean Midsummer-eve, though it falls, 
I think, on the 27th of August. 

Take a note of a personal exploration. On a bright morning of 
summer, Dr. Reeves, the first of Irish antiquaries, Mr. William Skene, 
our most accomplished Celtic scholar, and myself (who knew no Celtic, 
and so much disqualified for the undertaking we were engaged in) 
started on an exploration to Iona, which was to include some of the 
other footprints left by St. Columba— Dr. Reeves being then busy 
on his great work, the Life of that saint. Among these vestiges 
was a rumoured monastery said by tradition to have been his first 
resting-place on the island of Ilachaneuve (I hope I pronounce the 
word intelligibly, it means ‘ the Island of Saints’), which lies out beyond 
Scarba, and in sight of the grand red rocks of the Ross of Mull. We 
embarked in a little row-boat at Easdale, with an old man and a boy for 
our crew, and arrived without peril or difficulty at a green islet unin- 
habited. We were ranging about the rocky shore rather disconsolate, 
for we had come to see the ruins of a monastery, and no ruins were 
visible. Could we be in the right island? We returned to our land- 
ing-place, a green cove into which a little stream trickled from a spring 
on the bank. We asked the old boatman about an ancient monastery— 
about old ruins—a great many other things, in a tongue to me unknown ; 
but they produced nothing, he had never heard of such remains, and 
took no care for our anxiety. At last the interrogator of our party de- 
manded ‘“‘ What spring is that?” and well I remember the old man’s 
ready answer, O! tobor na Columchille, ‘ The well of St. Columba of the 
Churches.’ His information gave us new courage; we recommenced 
our search, and soon lighted on a most curious bit of building—a bee- 
hive house, with low covered passages, connecting it with another small 
circular building—a little chapel, with a window of the size of a modern 
pane of glass—all so low and grass grown, as easily to elude a common 
search, The structure was without mortar, without mark of hammer 
or chisel, with no knowledge of the arch, the whole such a dwelling as 
a family of Columbites, or Columba himself, might have chosen and 
formed in a situation where there was no timber. We all agreed that 
if any house could be yet above ground which had been built in the days 
of St. Columba, this dwelling on the little lonely island was such a one. 
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There was a cemetery beside the chapel, with a few rude gravestones 
marked with the cross, that might be of any date, and a few more recent 
graves, the tenants of which must have been brought over a wide and 
often a stormy sea to take their last sleep in the ‘‘ Island of Saints.” 

We made our notes, filled a page of Dr. Reeves’s memoranda of his 
Saint’s footprints, and on our return shewed the doubting Irishman 
Corievreckan in his glory. The tide was flowing strong against the 
wind, and the whirlpool was better to look at than to cross just then. 
(You know it is in the strait between Scarba and Jura, but Dr. Reeves, 
trusting to his books, had asserted it to lie between the outer isles 
and the Irish coast.) 

But it is time to leave St. Columba and his churches. I must not 
even speak of Iona. There are churches along that beautiful west coast 
of yours—a church, or a chapel, or a cemetery marking the place of one, 
at the head of almost every loch and bay—many of them rich in un- 
spoiled crosses and monuments, that would well reward a summer’s 
ramble, even without the minute examination and poring into records 
which a man would like to give to his own parish church. 

Of historical events, events within the period of history, I do not 
think there are many that have taken place within your district upon 
which light can be thrown by local examination. The greatest event 
on this shore of the island was undoubtedly the battle of Largs in 1263, 
on which our friend Mr. Tennent has bestowed some tasteful care. I 
am not disposed to place quite so much confidence in the boasting sagas 
of the Norse as their countryman Professor Munch did, yet I know no 
account to be opposed to his for circumstantiality and consistency ; 
and to render his account in English was a notable service to our his- 
tory, only to have been exceeded if the contributor had given us some 
information of the coasts and seas he has so often visited in his yacht, 
and which the intelligent and much to be lamented Professor Munch 
knew only by map. 

There are some points on this shore that derive interest from being 
connected with him who was, after all, the greatest of Scotchmen— 
Robert Bruce. He built the castle of Tarbet, on East Loch Tarbet, and 
bestowed great pains and expense on its building. We have tried to 
make some account of his operations from the records of his expen- 
diture, still preserved”; but the favoured man who can compare that 
account with the existing remains, who can put spade in hand and ex- 
plore those venerable ruins, could give a more lively picture. Robert 
is said to have lived much in Rothesay. The monuments of the little 
chapel above the town are of Stuarts a little later; but much of the 
castle is no doubt of his date; and a most curious study it forms, with 
its wide place d’armes in the interior, its chapel so much hampered for 
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room, its lofty outer walls parapeted for defence. I remember some 
proofs of the hero in his old age and sickness taking pleasure in his 
mimic fleet, and cruising both in the Frith and in Loch Lomond while 
he lived at Cardross, on the bank between Leven and Clyde, where also 
he died. I think there are no remains of that royal dwelling, and some 
historians have imagined that Bruce died at Cardross in the carse of 
Stirling—a mistake. 

T do not know if the rock of Dumbarton has been carefully examined 
for the vestiges of its old occupation. The history of its ancient lords, 
the great old Lennox earls, is not without interest, but I suppose 
we are more likely to stumble on traces of them in Inchmurran, where 
they took up their abode after they sold their rock castle to King 
Alexander II. Like the mighty Earls of Stratherne, the Earls of Lennox 
were of the Celtic manner of life, and of the native faction, notwith- 
standing their pedigree —for surely the first Arkyls and Alwins of 
Lennox were Saxon. There was something attractive to the Southerns 
in those early times in the security of the mountains and lochs, the free 
air, the chase, the wild life, perhaps even in the picturesque beauty of 
the Highlands. You remember how the English statesmen complained 
of the English lords of the Pale in Ireland mixing with the mere Irish, 
as they called them, and becoming Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores—more 
Irish than the Irish themselves. So this Saxon family of Lennox soon 
ran into Highlandry. In the third generation they were already Mald- 
wins, Dugals, Malcolms, Gilchrists, Duncans, Donalds, and younger sons 
founded Highland clans such as M*Farlane and Colquhoun. It is worth 
an antiquary’s attention, indeed, how many of our Highland clans are 
derived from Teutonic ancestors: whether Norse, like the M*Leods, 
the M*Aulays (who seem to be sons of Olaf, surely a Scandinavian) ; or 
Norman, like the Frasers, and, I think, the Campbells, Another sub- 
ject worthy of some attention in the West Highlands is, the multitude 
of small sub-clans, called familiarly by the name of their little sept, but 
knowing themselves and recognised as yet by all intelligent Highlanders 
as members of the great tribe. Some account of these—an enumeration 
of the multitude of patronymics—seen nowhere more than in the streets 
of Glasgow and Liverpool, and an attempt to ascribe them each to his 
own clan, would be of service to society in the Highlands; and if not 
done now may become impossible. 

Why should not some gentleman, who has leisure and local informa- 
tion, give us a careful and scholarly version of the Inguisitio Davidis, 
perhaps the most interesting of our Church records? It is, you know, 
the retour or verdict of the good men of the country in Prince David’s 
time, that is, before David I. (who succeeded in 1124) was king, de- 
claring the po sessions of the successors of St. Kentigern. The study 
I desiderate would of course investigate the authenticity and authority 
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of the record (though I have satisfied myself of its genuineness, as 
really the verdict of the jury it asserts itself), but the more important 
enquiry would be for identifying the numerous churches and lands, the 
property of which was declared to be in the bishop. The chartulary of 
the bishopric and many other charter helps would be brought to bear on 
this. The enquirer could not go far without being struck by the 
strange shape of the great diocese, reaching from the head of Loch 
Lomond over Renfrew and Ayr, across to Tweed and Teviotdale, 
having a church dedicated to your patron, St. Mungo, at Eddleston (of 
old, Pentiacob), so like in name to Penycook, also dedicated to 
St. Kentigern. 

The boundaries of our ancient dioceses are interesting subjects, and 
often turn upon some national or political consideration, as well as on 
the influence of the early patron of the see. Dunkeld had episcopal 
authority over Iona, though Argyll and the Isles intervened; and that 
same see of St. Columba at Dunkeld had churches and lands all down 
the Forth, on both shores. 

I have observed lately some discussion about the country palaces of 
your bishops, one of which was at Partick. I think some information 
on that subject may be derived from a record in the possession of the 
Roman Catholic church at Edinburgh—the Rental of the Archbishopric 
shortly before the Reformation, when its possessions were much di- 
lapidated: I think it begins in 1508. I remember it gives some curious 
instances of the admission of kindly tenants of the Church, entitled to 
their lands by the custom of St. Mungo, a more favourable tenure than 
the common feudal law of Scotland recognised. 

A curious chapter of local history would be an enquiry into the 
history and privileges of the old sanctuary of the church of St. Ma- 
chutus — ecclesia Machuti— Lesmahago, in the upper ward of your 
valley. 

Will you let me mention a subject of some interest to others than 
antiquaries just now? Nearly a century ago, John Williams, a mining 
engineer, in the service of the trustees of the forfeited estates, had occa- 
sion, in travelling through the‘ great West Highland properties under 
his charge, to observe at the same time the present want of wood 
for all purposes of use and beauty, and the evident remains of ancient 
wood, especially of oak, surviving, and shewing itself wherever pro- 
tected from the depredations of cattle and goats. Proceeding on this 
foundation he recommends turning the whole district into a forest, 
enclosing where necessary, banishing goats, &c., making what he 
rightly calls “a glorious royal forest, the greatest magazine of ship 
timber so near the sea in Europe.” 

It is unnecessary to examine or controvert Mr. Williams’s opinion, 
though some of you know I am a doubter in this matter also, and 
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believe that, except in a few very favourable and very small places, the 
west coast of our Highlands never produced anything more than that 
beautiful copse of mingled oak and birch, which grows indeed every- 
where spontaneously. It is better to mark this as a capital and amus- 
ing subject of investigation to any one who feels an interest in wood, 
whichever side he takes in the controversy. I myself gathered a few 
facts as fairly as a prejudiced man like myself could be expected to do, 
and gave them as a foundation for an enquiry, which we once hoped to 
carry forward by the machinery of the Highland Society. But even later 
than my attempt, and indeed very frequently, we have discoveries and 
circumstances brought to light which give a great deal of colour and 
support to the popular belief of the ancient Caledonian forest, and the 
close unbroken wood that of old covered Scotland. The most inter- 
esting and the best described of these is a late discovery of a buried 
forest of great oaks, found at the mouth of the Cree, in Galloway, 
which Dr. Arthur Mitchell has carefully examined and noted for us. 
Dr. Mitchell is a most accurate observer, and scrupulously careful in the 
statements of his facts. Let me read a few lines of his description :— 


“ Below Newton-Stewart the crooks of the Cree are compared to those of the 
Forth between Stirling and Alloa. From this point the river pursues a winding 
course, through a flat or plain, which has been aptly likened to the Carse of Stir- 
ling. This carse, which lies between the road to Creetown on the one side, and 
the road to Wigtown on the other, covers an area of 10 to 12 square miles, 
including the part under water at full tide, and consists throughout of bluish clay 
silt, clayey loam, or carse clay. On the west side a large extent is still covered by 
peat, averaging 7 to 8 feet in depth. On the east side, indeed, little peat now 
remains, and the next generation may see nearly as little on the west. The peat 
lies immediately over the clay, the line of separation being sharp and defined, 
there being no evidence of any vegetation prior to the formation of the peat. 

“The clay bank, or bed of clay which forms the carse is of great but unknown 
depth. About two miles below Newton-Stewart, in making a bridge for the 
railway in 1860, piles were driven more than 40 feet down and no bottom found. 

“The trees, which, so far as I know, are all oak, are found in two distinct po- 
sitions : first, in the channel of the Cree, or projecting into its channel from the 
banks at the side, with 10 or 15 feet of sandy clay above, and an unknown number 
of feet of clay below; and, secondly, under the peat on the surface of the clay. 

“The existence of this ancient Cree forest does not rest on our finding some 
half dozen trunks; you may count them by the hundred, exposed in the bed of the 
river between Newton and Barsalloch, and you may reckon roots by the score 
where the moss has been cleared away near the mouth of Lime Burn. The pillars 
of nearly every gate on the way are observed to be made of handsome logs of 
black oak. 

“ Not only is the wood abundant, but it is of great size. 

“ Mr. M‘Culloch of Barholm about twenty years ago raised an oak from the bed 
of the Cree which was 15 feet in girth and 50 feet long, and which he sold for 
£25 to Mr. Younghusband, of Whitehaven, to be used in shipbuilding. 

“The Rev. Dr. Richardson gives the measurement of two logs raised by a 
cabinet-maker in Newton-Stewart. One was 58 feet long and 14 feet 9 inches in 
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girth, and the other 35 feet long and no less than 17 feet in girth; and the same 
authority adds that ‘numbers of them were 12 feet in circumference.’ 

“ Dr. Black, F.G.S., in a note sent to me by Mr. Innes, states that the growth 
rings of one ‘ were reckoned up to about 600;’ and I found a cabinet-maker in 
Newton-Stewart making large panels of an oak said to have been 15} feet in cir- 
cumference, and which was found in Kirrochtree Moss, in what appeared to be 
a mixture of clay and peat, at a depth of 8 or 9 feet. 

“In 1814, in the moss of Barnkirk, close to Newton-Stewart, a canoe was found, 
made out of a single log of oak. Mr. M*Millan, who then occupied Barnkirk, 
made the lintel of a cart-shed door out of it. Above the canoe in the peat, 6 feet 
below the surface, a bale of tallow or fat (adipocere) was found, weighing 27\bs. 

Tn 1819, Mr. Newall found in the clay which adhered to the end of a tree 
buried in the bank of the river, with at least 12 feet of clay above it, a horn 
84 inches long and 12 inches round immediately below its division into 5 antlers. 
This was sent by Mr. Joseph Train to Sir Walter Scott, and was examined by 
Barclay and pronounced to be the horn of a deer ‘ of the largest possible size.’ 

“ Several heads of the extinct urus are said to have been found in the moss and 
bed of the Cree. Mr. Stewart of Cairnsmuir has one which is tolerably perfect. 
The horns are 29 in. long, and 14 in. in circumference at the root, with a frontal 
space of 10 in. between them. The same gentleman has also the fragment of 
another. 

“It thus appears that very interesting remains are found in close association 
with the vestiges of Cree forest. The country appears to have been peopled when 
these trees were living. On the margins of this forest man paddled in his canoe, 
and under the shade of these mighty trees he pursued the red deer and the urus. 
He cultivated corn in the neighbourhvod, and ground it. He was of goodly stature, 
and carried formidable weapons of war. These things at least are possible, if not 
probable inferences from the facts I have detailed.” 


And let me also read his conclusions :— 


“Where wood thrives well now, wood throve well in ancient Scotland, and 
vice versa, woodless districts now, were woodless then; that there were many 
large tracts of low natural wood; that here and there something like a forest 
existed, with trees of asize which we seldom see equalled now ; and that there is 
reason to believe that Scotland never had a much larger acreage under wood than 
it has at present.” 3 

It is not only in searching out and describing such remains that our 
rural friends can help us, and find infinite pleasure for themselves in the 
occupation. In many country families there are records more or less 
old of planting and wood cultu?e, which would be most interesting and 
valuable if given to the public. Many of you are acquainted with the 
account published by Lord Haddington of his planting of that noble 
wood of Tyninghame, when all men laughed at his attempt. The 
north country has a similar chapter of forestry, as interesting, though 
not so detailed. On a beautiful haugh of the Don, close beside the old 
Culdee Monastery of Monymusk, the Grants of Monymusk detected 
the fitness of the soil, and made a “ Paradise” (as they called it) there, 
where they planted with other trees all the conifers then known in 
Scotland, and they have all thriven; insomuch that the late Lord Forbes 
told me he had measured the larches there and found them larger than 
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those at Dunkeld. Well, of that planting we have an account pre- 
served. It is even now valuable, and in a few years it will be more 
valuable as the only record of “ Paradise,” when all the trees it records 
are dead and gone like their neighbours the Culdees. 

There are other families who have noted down their operations in 
planting and forest culture, and whose descendants have not yet given 
the world the benefit of these notes of ancestral experience. One gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance has very precise records of planting by his 
grandfather, great-grandfather, great-great-grandfather, taking him 
back to the period before the revolution of 1688 and the introduction 
of beech in our Scotch woods. On the eastern side of the country 
beech was first planted in some quantity at Yester (Lord Tweeddale’s), 
and at Panmure, the seat of the noble family of Maule in Angus. The 
gentleman to whom I allude finds it recorded of his remote ancestor, 
that he brought the first plants of beech from Lord Tweeddale’s 
in a portmanteau or valise, behind his servant’s saddle; and those 
trees are still extant, by no means, however, the finest of the wood. 
That gentleman has the happiness to live under the shade of his an- 
cestral trees, which no doubt he enjoys the more from knowing their 
history. Some of the tallest larches we have in Scotland are there, 
and a noble silver-fir, though shattered by the storms of centuries, still 
overtopping all the wood—the land-mark of the valley. I hope the 
gentleman I allude to will be prevailed on to publish the memoirs of 
that very interesting woodland tract; and there are many others who 
have similar records of the wood-culture of generations, the publication 
of which would be very useful to their neighbours and the country. 

We know, too, of some mosses in Renfrewshire and Ayrshire, and 
no doubt elsewhere, containing logs and remains of oak of good size, 
One tree dug out of the Cart has been set up in the garden at Poloc. 
It is of great dimensions, hollow from age before it fell. The gardener 
assured me that twenty people (I may not be correct in the number, 
for I speak from memory, but it is easy to ascertain) could sit within 
the trunk. I wish the gentlemen of that country would give us a de- 
tailed account of those forests under the mosses. We hear every now 
and then of single trees of enormous size, but the actual measurement 
is not given. They speak, too, of great numbers, but that is too in- 
definite. I do not mean that they should count the trees in the moss, 
that might be difficult, but let them at least imitate Dr. Arthur Mitchell, 
and give us some idea of the extent—in yards or in miles—over which 
the trees have been found. But, above all, give us accurate mensuration, 
for a fallen tree, or the root from which a tree has been cut, seems 
larger than the tree when alive. 

I hear of some remarkable remains of this nature in Loch Doon, and 
it would be very desirable to have the facts precisely ascertained. 
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THE BATTLE OF LEWES, IN 1264. 


Tue 13th of May, in the present year, will be the 600th anniversary 
of the Battle of Lewes, and as the fashion of centenary, bicentenary, 
and tercentenary commemorations seems now an established one, it is 
nothing remarkable to find that there is an idea of at least a local 
recognition of the day. Preparatory, we presume, to this, a con- 
tributor to the “Sussex Express” (Dec. 12, 1863), whose initials 
(W.E.B.) will be recognised as those of one well entitled to speak 
on the subject, has drawn up a very serviceable paper, which we have 
much pleasure in transferring to our pages. 

** LOCALE OF THE BATTLE OF LEWES. 

“No historian has yet fixed the site of the Battle of Lewes. That of the first 
collision between Prince Edward and the Londoners, under the command of Lord 
Nicholas de Segrave, is accurately ascertained to be that portion of the Downs 
immediately above the Offham Chalkpits, where large quantities of skeletons have 
been at various periods exhumed by the men engaged in flint digging, the greater 
portion of which is to the north-east of Steere’s Mill. Here the killed were 
evidently buried after the battle in small pits sufficient for six or nine bodies. 
The greatest number dug up in any one pit was nine. 

“Where the more extensive portion of the battle was fought between the other 
two divisions of Simon de Montfort’s army and his reserve with the two divisions 
of the Royal forces has not as yet been fixed upon, for it is a singular fact that 
the traces of a battle-field have not been recognised upon any part of the Downs. 
The remains of no single warrior have ever been found from Plumpton Plain to 
Steere’s Mill, or to Kenward’s or Spital Mill. _Nor are there any traces on the 
side hill from the Race-course to Houndean Bottom, so that the wide expanse of 
Downs from the northern boundary to Ashcombe, with the exception of the one 
mentioned above, the Offham Chalkpits, affords not the slightest trace of a battle ; 
and yet it is supposed by some writers that there were nearly 100,000 men 
engaged in it, viz., 40,000 Baronial troops and 60,000 Royalists. Of the accuracy 
, of this number great doubt is expressed. Half the number is more probably 
nearer the truth, as the estimated loss of the battle ranges between 3,000 and 
20,000. The Monk of Lewes sets it at 2,700, which might perhaps represent 
those who fell in the streets of Lewes and those who fought in the rencontre 
between the King and Simon de Montfort. Taking a medium calculation, and 
setting the number to be 5,000, it is quite evident that there must be the site of 
the burial of not less than 3,500 yét unknown and undiscovered, and were these 
buried on any part of the Downs, traces of them would long before this have been 
exposed, for nearly every portion of the Downs has, within the past century, been 
sufficiently turned up to mark such a spot if any existed. 

“In 1264 the Downs extended to the very walls of Lewes, and to the gates of 
the Priory in Southover, and, with the exception of a very few buildings, an 
uninterrupted sward surrounded the western side of the town, so that any party 
leaving Lewes Castle would, immediately they passed the Wallands, be upon the 
Downs, and a similar party leaving the walled boundary of the Priory of 
St. Pancras find themselves upon smooth turf, open to sight on all sides, so that 
the troops under Prince Edward would, after leaving Lewes Castle, be upon the 
Downs as goon as they reached the Paddock, and hence on the Wallands to Offham- 
hill would have an easy and uninterrupted ride on their way to meet the 
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Londoners. A similar open field would be presented to King Henry and his 
brother, the King of the Romans, with their troops, when they emerged from the 
Priory grounds. These commanders and their troops could readily and uninter- 
ruptedly march from Southover over the Hides to the gentle slopes of the Downs 
at the Spital and towards Ashcombe. 

“From facts which have recently come to the knowledge of the writer of this 
article, he is confirmed in the belief that the greater portion of the Battle of 
Lewes was fought in the vicinity of the Lewes County Gaol to the very walls 
of the town. 

“ At the onset of the battle the Barons’ army was drawn up in battle array, the 
right wing commanded by Henry, the eldest, and Guy, the third son, of De Mont- 
fort, on the ground near the site of the last Sheep Keir, extending near to ‘ Hope 
in the Valley,’ at the foot of the Haredean. The left wing of the Royal forces, 
under the King of the Romans, was opposed to these confederate forces, and 
ultimately succumbed to them. These entered the battle-field no doubt from the 
top of Southover. 

“The centre of the Barons’ army descended the hill to near the Lewes Gaol, 
where they encountered Henry and his centre, who had emerged from the Priory, 
and took his route no doubt up the sides of the Hides and Southover House Pad- 
dock. The reserve of the confederate forces was held back at Kenward’s Mill, 
where De Montfort could command, as it is stated he did, a full view of the 
battle-field. 

It is evident that the King’s forces were taken by surprise ; consequently some 
time elapsed before they were prepared to leave their quarters, and during this 
time the Barons’ army was descending from the heights of the Race-hill towards 
Lewes. Prince Edward was the first in the field, and his impetuosity of attack 
succeeded in overcoming the Londoners, who formed the left wing of the con- 
federate army ; and the time estimated from the first alarm that the Barons’ army 
was ahead would be sufficient to enable the Royal Prince to reach the ascent to 
the Offham-hill, about three-quirters of a mile from the castle. His sanguinary 
attack occupied but little time, before he drove the Londoners over the precipitous 
side-hill of the Offham Chalkpits, that formed a temporary respite in the retreat 
down to the brooks; but this was only temporary, for the Prince’s forces could 
again come upon them by descending the valley opposite Offham turnpike-gate. 
From here the pursuit of the discomfited Londoners extended into the weald, and 
a portion of them were pursued along the high ground to Hamsey Church, where 
they passed the swamps, to Malling Mill, near which upwards of eighty were killed, 
and afterwards buried in a pit that was discovered at the time of lowering Malling- 
hill. Another party, the more numerous of the affrighted warriors, passed through 
the weald on their escape to London, and were met with by some Royalist troops 
at Croydon, where a severe hand-to-hand fight took place, and the dead were buried 
in George-street of that town. These were discovered a few years since in lower- 
ing the road leading to the Brighton Railway Station. 

“The King and his forces, who were lying within the walls of the Priory, being 
taken by surprise, lost some time in getting in order, so that before Henry could 
possibly leave his quarters, the Barons were gradually approaching Lewes, and it 
doubtless was only by great exertions he got from Lewes as far as the Spital Barn. 
He could not possibly have reached the heights of the Downs, as there was not time 
for such a movement after the period of the alarm being given, which did not take 
place till after the Barons came in sight of the Priory Church tower, and this could 
not be seen until the Barons had passed the Sheep-pond, southward of the Lewes 
Race-course; consequently it is clear that the Barons’ right wing and centre had 
commenced descending the Spital-hill. From these and other facts we have con- 
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cluded that the battle-field on which Simon de Montfort defeated Henry and his 
forces was in the close vicinity of the Lewes County Gaol, and extended from thence 
to the walls of the town at Westgate, and to the walls of the Priory gateway. We 
are further strengthened in our opinion by the fact, that in 1810 Mr. Barrett, the 
late respected road surveyor, lowered the Brighton turnpike-road, and during his 
excavations near the eastern carriage entrance to the County Gaol, he discovered 
three large pits filled with skeletons, containing by estimate quite 500 bodies in 
each. These he subsequently re-buried in the grounds of St. Ann’s Alms-houses. 
His carts were engaged several days in carrying them to their present resting-place. 
The discovery of these pits readily proves that a battle had been fought in their 
vicinity, and if, as we suppose, these are the bodies of those who were engaged in 
the final struggle for victoryyit may, without any stretch of imagination, be con- 
sidered that the site selected by us was that of the battle. 

“ Near about the time that Henry was overwhelmed by his opponents, his brother, 
the King of the Romans, was equally discomfited by the rapidity of the attacks of 
his foes on the right wing of the Barons. His defeat was so rapid that he nearly 
fell into the hands of the Barons, and would have done so, had he not made his 
escape to a water-mill at hand. This water-mill was on the Winterbourne stream, 
the remains of which were traceable about eighty years ago. 

“The spot we have selected for the site of Montfort’s carriage, in which were 
confined Augustine de Harestock, Richard Dycard, and Stephen de Chelmereford, 
three aldermen of London, who were, by mistake, killed by Prince Edward’s party 
on their return to the battle-field, was on the high ground near Steere’s Mill, a spot 
eminently calculated to mislead the King’s party as the head-quarters of the Barons’ 
commander-in-chief, especially as he had fixed his banner on the carriage. 

“We elieve, that by taking it for granted that the battle-field was between 
Lewes and the Spital Mill, and becoming acquainted with the localities, the reader 
of the records of the battle will find no difficulty in reconciling it with all the de- 
tails that have been furnished by the writers of the day when it was fought. It 
may be said that, in giving our views, we have dogmatically asserted as facts what 
are mere suppositions, but we sincerely believe in our statements, and trust they 
will furnish some reliable addition to the researches of the antiquary as well as be 
interesting to the reader.” 





Discovery or Kettic ReMAIns NEAR SITTINGBOURNE, IN Kent.—Mr. J. 
Hewitt recently exhibited to the Archeological Institute some bronze celts, 
or, more properly speaking, sagan lately found in digging for brick-earth 
near Sittingbourne, Kent. The egeey: furnished are not so full as might 
be desired; further enquiry on the spot, however, may lead to a more satis- 
factory account. The objects discovered appear to have been bronze celts 
and animal bones of large size. The bones are those of the elephant, horse, &c. 
The celts were found about 8 ft. below the surface, and it is about a month 
ago that they were brought to light. The particular spot on which they were 
discovered is the little village of Murston, about a mile to the north-east of 
Sittingbourne, and the same distance to the north of the Watling Street. 
They belong to Mr. Smeed, of Gore Court, near Sittingbourne. Many years 
since, a very remarkable discovery of celts, &c., was made near Sittingbourne. 
Examples are given of the types in the Collectanea Antiqua, vol. i., where an 
account of this and other discoveries at Sittingbourne is printed. From this it 
appears that about 30 lbs. of pure copper, in lumps, was with the celts, as well 
as a gouge, a dagger, and bronze rings. As before remarked, the implements 
recently found are what are termed by antiquaries paalstabs; those found pre- 
viously were of the variety to which the term celt is now restricted, being 
instruments hollowed to receive a wooden handle, with an ear or loop for 
fastening it with a thong. 





MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS OF BARBADOES AND 
JAMAICA. 


No. II. Spanitsn Town, Jamarca (concluded from p. 189). 


101. ‘ Here lyeth interred the Body of 
the Honble. Richard Mill, Esq., Mem- 
ber of Council, Receiver General, and 
late Chief Justice of This Island, 
who departed this life the 16th day 
of June, 1739, aged 60 years.” 

(Brass.) Arms: Ermine, a fesse 
between three pheons. 

102. “ Here lyeth the Body of Ithamar, 
the wife of the Honble. Rose Fuller, 
Esq., who Departed this life the 22nd 
Day of April, 1738, Aged 17 years.” 
Ithamar was the daughter of the 

Hon. Richard Mill. Her husband was 

originally a medical man, but became 

Chief Justice in 1753. In consequence 


of party intrigues he lost that position, 
and subsequently left Jamaica. 


103. (a.) Anne, wife of His Excellency 


Sir Adam Williamson, K.B., ob. 1794, 

et, 48. 

(N.B. A beautiful marble monument.) 
104. (a.) A very beautiful marble monu- 

ment to the memory of Elizabeth 

Countess of Elgin and Kincardine, 

who died in 1843. 

105. (a.) A handsome marble monument 
to Sir Basil Keith, Governor of Ja- 
maica, who died in 1777. 

Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Keith; 

2 and 3, Ermine, a fetterlock, in 

chief three mullets. 

Sir Basil Keith was son of Robert 
Keith, of Craig, Ambassador to the 
Courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna, 
descended from John, fourth son of 
William Keith, second Earl Marischal. 

The Keiths of Powburn and of Critchie 
are of this family. 

106. (a.) “To the Memory of—Thomas, 
Earl of Effingham, Baron Howard,— 
Captain General and Chief Governor 
of this island,—in the years 1790 and 
1791:— And of Katherine his Wife. 
—The latter, departed this life on 
the 13th day of—October, 1791,—In 


a voyage undertaken for the benefit 

of her health,—in His Majesty’s ship 

‘ Diana,’” &e. 

This is a very fine monument to the 
memory of Thomas, third Earl of Effing- 
ham, son of the second Earl by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Colonel P. Beckford, 
who was Governor of Jamaica, and died 
in 1791. 

107. (a.) Robert Gibbins, ob. 1752. 
108. (4.) William Gray, ob. 1755. 
109. (a.) Elizabeth Walters, ob. 1690. 


110. (4.) “ Susanna Barritt, wife of 
Thomas Barritt, Esq.,” ob. 1728, et. 
36; “Elizabeth Barritt, 2d wife of 
Thos. Barritt, Esq.,” ob. 1740. 

Arms: A chevron between three 
eagles’ claws. Crest: A talbot’s head 
collared and erased. 

The families of Barrett, Hodges, 
Haughton, and Molton were connected 
with each other by various intermar- 
riages. 

The poetess Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing was, we believe, of this family. 

111. (4.) Hill Hochryn and Robert 
Hochryn. ‘The body of Hill, late 
the wife of Robert Hochryn, Esq., 
ob. 1706, xt. 43; also, Robert Hoch- 
ryn, ob. 1709, wt. 42.” 

Arms: Party per pale, azure and 
gules, a chevron or between three 
lions rampant. Crest: A lion’s head 
erased and crowned ducally. 

Robert Hotchkin, or Hotchkyn, or 
Hochryn as it is spelt in some Jamaica 
writings, was Attorney-General of that 
Island. He was the eldest son of Ro- 
bert Hotchkin, Esq., and Mary his wife, 
of Bradmore, Nottinghamshire. He was 
born in 1667. He married Hill, the 
widow of Henry Brabant, Esq., Provost- 
Marshal. He survived his wife, and 
died in 1709 without issue, leaving to 
his brothers in England—Thomas Hotch- 
kin, a Physician, and the Rev. John 
Hotchkin, Rector of Abbot’s Ripton, 
Huntingdonshire—a very considerable 
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property, both real and personal. Part 
of the former is still in the possession of 
one of his brother’s descendants. He left 
£60 to the poor of the parish of St. Ka- 
tharine, and desires to be buried by the 
side of his dear wife, Hill Hotchkin, in 
that church. 

Hill Hotchkin, the wife of the At- 
torney-General, was probably of an Irish 
family. Her maiden name was Bolton. 
She first married John Childermas, the 
only son of a wealthy planter, also from 
Ireland; he died in 1699. In 1701 she 
again married Henry Brabant, Esq., 
Provost-Marshal of the Island. In the 
course of a few years she was a widow 
for the second, and soon after a wife for 
the third time; for on the death of the 
Provost-Marshal she married the At- 
torney-General, and died shortly after, 
in 1706. Her third husband was laid 
beside her in the grave in 1709. Only 
ten short years elapsed between the 
death of her first husband and that of 
the third, who survived her. 

The following verses were found among 
the old deeds and other papers relating 
to the Attorney-General’s affairs :— 

** In obitum Domini Roberti Hotchkinii in 

Insuld Jamaicand Cognitoris Regii. 
“‘ Juris-prudentes prudentes jure vocantur 
Tam bené cim studeant provideantque sibi. 
In quibus emicuit raro prudentior, illo 
Cujus, in hoc tumulo proh dolor! Ossa cubant. 
Si Felix, rerum, potuit qui noscere causas, 
Qui novit causas dicere; quantus erat? 
Antiquas Britonum leges, nova juraque novit, 
Lucerna ancipitis claraque juris erat. 
Sermonem instituas de wre quiécunque videtur 
Hotchkine, viva tuum, Bibliotheca caput. 
Nature notum tibi jus, naturaque juris 
Lis, et uterque tuo pendet ab ore cligns. 
Antistes legum tandem succumbere juri 
Nature valido cogitur : ergo silet. 


Inclytum jactat velut Alciatum 
Gallia: aut jactat Marium superbum 
Roma: sic nostris celebratur unus 
Hotchkinus oris. 
Hotchkinus clarum jubar ille legum 
Et fori magnum decus Anglicani : 
Unicus juris dubii valebat 
Solvere nodos.”’ 


112. (a.) The children of John and Ann 
Wright, ob. 1786. 

113. (4.) “ Here lyeth the body of 
Hearcey Barritt, who departed this 
life the 5th day of March, 1726, in 
the 76th year of his age.” 

Arms: A chevron between three 
eagles’ claws reversed. Crest: A tal- 
bot’s head collared and erased. 

6 


‘Monumental Inscriptions of Famaica. 
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FALMOUTH. 
(™ for marble.) 

N.B. The limit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has been exceeded in some instances, 
as there are comparatively few tombs 
within that period in a few of the re- 
mote parishes. 

1. (m.) Captain Herman B. Morris, of 
New Hampshire, North America, ob. 
1795. 

Not improbably a member of the 
family of Morris, of Keldgate Gate, 
Yorkshire; the elder branches of which, 
on the breaking out of the second Ame- 
rican war, lost their hereditary property 
in New England. 

The founder of this family in the New 
World appears to have been Captain 
Lewis Morris, a servant of the Provi- 
dence Island Company in 1633. . 

In 1652, when Prince Rupert was 
threatening the British colonies, the 
Governor of Barbadoes recommends to 
the Council of State the appointment 
to the command of a squadron to op- 
pose him “ Colonel Lewis Morris, whose 
personal valour at Scilly was taken no- 
tice of.” 


2. Thomas Reid, ob. 1793. 

Thomas Reid, jun., son of Major- 
General Thomas Reid, was a Colonel of 
Militia and a Major-General. He mar- 
ried, in 1771, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Colonel James Lawrence. 

3. (M.) James, son of Thomas Leamy, 
ob. 1785. 

4. (m.) Thomas Christie, ob. 1798, and 
Susanna Christie, ob. 1798. 

5. (m.) “ Near this place lie interred the 
remains of John, the beloved son of 
Preston and Rebecca Edgar, of the 
City of Bristol, England, who died 
May 16th, 1805, aged 22 years.” 
(Verses follow.) 

N.B. This appears to have been a fa- 
mily of Scotch origin. Many wealthy 
Edgars were subscribers to the Darien 
scheme, and after its failure several of 
the emigrantsremoved to Jamaica; hence 
probably the origin of this rare surname 
in the latter island*. Among these 
refugees were Colonel Blair, Colonel 
Dowdell who had served under William 
III. at the Boyne, and Colonels Guthrie 
and Campbell. 





* A work on this subject is in course of pre- 
paration by the Author. 
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6. (a.) Kosinsko Terrell, son of William 
and Mary Terrell, of the City of 
Bristol, England, ob. 1821. 

Usher Tyrrell had been expelled the 
“ Assembly” by Governor Beeston ; was 
re-elected Member for St. James’s parish 
in 1700. 

Nicholas Terril occurs in the list of 
officers and soldiers engaged in the Ame- 
rican expedition (and Jamaica) of 1665-6. 
—(Cal. S. P. Col. 8.) 

7. (m.) Alexander M‘Carthy, Esq., ob. 
1820, an officer in the Regiment. 

8. (m.) “Sacred to the Memory of John 
Hodges, Esqre., who departed this life 
the 27th of Feb. 1787, aged 53 years.” 
The name of Hodges is frequently 

met with in the earlier history of our 

West Indian colonies, 

In 1690 Anthony Hodges was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Montserrat, and 
about the same period there was an 
Anthony Hodges Judge of the Admi- 
ralty Court. The name is found also 
in connection with the warlike expe- 
ditions from the Isle of Nevis. 

The Hodges’ of Jamaica appear to 
have descended from Francis Hodges, 
Secretary of Nova Scotia, who became 
Treasurer of the former island in the 
time of Charles II., where he acquired 
estates named Acadia and Lacovia in 
the parish of St. Elizabeth. This gentle- 
man was possibly related to the Rev. 
Dr. Hodges, who officiated in the House 
of Lords as Chaplain after the Restor- 
ation. 

A writer in “Notes and Queries” 
seems to be of opinion that the family 
in question sprang from Sir Nathaniel 
Hodges, of Bednall, Middlesex, and for 
such a supposition there are some 
grounds, 

There was also a family of this name 
connected with commercial pursuits in 
the seventeenth century, a member of 
which was raised to the Baronetage in 
1697, but his line became apparently 
extinct on the death of Sir Joseph 
Hodges in 1722. 

Nathaniel Hodges, an eminent phy- 
sician, and son of Dr. Thomas Hodges, 
Dean of Hereford, distinguished himself 
in his professional capacity during the 
Great Plague of London. He was au- 
thor of a work called Loimologia, but 
getting into difficulties, died in Ludgate 
prison in 1684. 

The will of Joseph Hodges (1718 
J. S. Off. Jamaica), of St. Elizabeth, 
tends to throw some light on this sub- 

Gent, Mac, 1864, Vor, I. 
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ject. He mentions his sons Nathaniel 
and Joseph, and his daughter Bonella. 
The subsequent letters of administra- 
tion in the affairs of Andreise Joseph 
Hodges, brother of Nathaniel Hodges, 
shew that he was then lately of Eaton, 
in Berks., of the Inner Temple, and of 
Lacovia plantation, Jamaica. In this 
document (entered Sept. 22, 1733) is 
mentioned, among other relatives, his 
cousin John Hodges. (Vide Hodges of 
Maxfield.) 

There are many other wills of Hodges’ 
and Blakes, bearing on the family con- 
nections, which are interesting in a ge- 
nealogical point of view; while the “ Re- 
nunciation” of John Hodges, of Max- 
field (whose first wife was Anne Blake), 
of his executorship under the will of 
Richard Haughton James (1781), grand- 
son of Samuel Williams Haughton, by 
his wife Margaret Bonella, daughter of 
William and Elizabeth Blake, still fur- 
ther elucidates a connection of which 
present limits forbid a lengthier discus- 
sion. This John Hodges was a cousin 
of Bonella Hodges, who married the 
father of the first Lord Penrhyn; his 
father, Captain John Hodges, having 
been the son of Thomas Hodges, uncle 
of Joseph, the father of Bonella. 

John Hodges, of Maxfield, died in 
1787, and his tomb is in the parish 
churchyard of Falmouth, Trelawney. 

(Vide Blake, Lewis, and Haughton 
notes.) 

He left a daughter, Anne Hodges, 
who married in 1795 and left issue. 


9. (m.) “To the memory of the seven 
beloved children and one grandchild 
of the Revd. Wm. Fraser, A.M., 
Rector of this Parish, and Elizabeth 
Lucy his wife >. 

“This was erected by him in the 
eightieth year of his age, 1843.” 
William Fraser, born Dec. 22, 1763, 

was the second son of Francis Fraser, 

Esq., of Findrack, Aberdeenshire, by 

Henrietta, daughter of William Baird, 

of Auchmedden, chief of that name, by 

his wife Anne Duff, sister of the first 

Earl of Fife °. 

This family represents that of Dur- 
ris, Kincardineshire, anciently designed 

Thanes of Cowie and Durris, and whose 





b “ James” was her name. I think she was 
one of the Haughton James’s. 

¢ For particulars of this family vide ‘‘ The 
Family of Baird, by W. N. Fraser, Esq.” 
(Ediuburgh, 1856.) 


4c 
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lands were erected into a free Barony 
by King David Bruce in 1369. (Vide 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, &c.) 

Francis Fraser, of Findrack, elder 
brother of the Rev. William Fraser 
above-mentioned, was a Commander in 
the Royal Navy, and was present at 
Lord Rodney’s victory over the Comte 
de Grasse (April 12, 1782) at the relief 
of Gibraltar under Lord Howe, &c. He 
married Garden, daughter of Mr. Charles 
Winchester, and sister of Colonel Robert 
Winchester, K.H., 92nd Highlanders, 
and dying in 1824 left, besides daugh- 
ters, three sons :— 

1. Francis, now of Findrack, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. A. Ir- 
vine, D.D., and has issue. 

2. William Nathaniel, of Tornaveen, 
who married Philadelphia, daughter of 
Hugh Veitch, Esq., son of Veitch of 
Eliock, Dumfries-shire, and has issue. 

8. Robert, M.D., an officer in the 
army. 

10. (m.) John Marnoch, ob. 1815. 
11. (m.) John Gibbes, ob. 1817. 
12. (m.) Samuel Earnshaw, ob. 1824, 


13. (u.) The Hon. James Stewart, ob. 

1828, wt. 66. 

Arms: Or, within a bordure flory 
counterflory a fess checquy azure and 
argent, surmounted of a bend sable. 
Crest: A pelican feeding her young. 

14. (m.) Miss Mary Atkins, ob. 1813. 
15. (m.) Nicholas Smith, ob. 1831. 

Arms: On a saltire, between three 
crescents and a camel’s head in base, 
an escallop, the whole within a bor- 
dure. Crest: A padlock between a 
sword and pen in saltire. 

16. (.) James Holmes, ob. 1816. 
17. Robert Holmes, born at Greenock 

1744, ob. 1807. 

Reginald, sixth son of Christopher 
Wilson, Esq., of Broomhead, Yorkshire, 
was with his only son swallowed up in 
the earthquake of 1692 at Port Royal, 
Jamaica. 

Anne, sister of Reginald, was married 
to Robert Holmes, of Alfreton, but it is 
not quite clear that these Holmes’ were 
identical. 

18. James Lyon, Esq., ob. 1807, xt. 47. 
19. Miss Mary Lamont, daughter of 
Frederick and Jane Lamont, ob. 1801. 

She was aunt by marriage of the mo- 
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ther of the late William Dauney, Esq., 
Solicitor-General of British Guiana, dis- 
tinguished as a musician, as well as in 
his profession, at the Scottish bar. 

20. Lieut. William Warburton, 60th 

Regt., ob. 1801, wt. 45. 

21. Dr. William Ellis, of Fenchurch- 

street, London, ob. 1802. 

The family of Ellis was originally from 
Denbighshire. 

John Ellis, a captain at the taking 
of Jamaica in 1655, had, by his wife 
Martha, four sons and three daughters, 
and died in 1706. 

His eldest son, John, married Eliza- 
beth Grace, daughter of George Ned- 
ham, Speaker of Assembly. 

Martha, a daughter of J. and M. Ellis, 
married Francis March, Member of 
Assembly from 1704 to 1722. 

John and Grace Ellis had a son George 
(baptized 1704), who rose to be Chief- 
Justice of the Island, and who is de- 
servedly remembered as the introducer 
of the valuable Guinea Grass, which is 
now a main support of the fine cattle 
for which Jamaica is still note’. 

John, his second son, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Chief-Justice Palmer, 
and perished at sea with his wife, along 
with the “Ville de Paris,’” which had 
been captured by Admiral Rodney 
(1782). 

Charles Rose, his younger son, was in 
1826 created Baron Seaford. 

22. William Belflower, ob. 1801. 
23. Henrietta Pidgeon, nat. 1784, ob. 

1843. 

24. William Brown, ob. 1798. 


25. “To the Memory of James Blake, 
by his widow.—Born March 4th, 1753 
—aAged 48 years.” 

26. John James Leamy (ob. April 2, 
1783), and Mary James Hodges (ob. 
Feb. 19, 1784). 

The children of John Hodges, by his 
second wife Mary Anne. 
The inscription is concluded with 
these grotesque lines :— 
“In this vain world short was your stay, 
But innocent your laughter; 
You’ve gone before and led the way, 
And we come jogging after.” 


27. Jane M‘Connell, daughter of David 
and Anne M‘Connell, ob. 1798. 





4 Vide Foster March, 
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28. Mary Ann Brown, ob. 1819, wife 
of Daniel Brown. 

This is a marble monument, “erected,” 
according to the inscription, by “an un- 
known friend.” 

29. (m.) Mary Elizabeth, wife of William 
Campbell, merchant, ob. 1802. 

There were several large families of 
this name in Jamaica, which will be 
noticed hereafter. 

30. (m.) James Galloway, ob. 1833, et. 
75, and a resident for fifty-six years 
in Jamaica. 

Arms: A lion rampant ducally 

crowned: Impaling quarterly, 1 and 4, 

A cross crosslet ; 2 and 3, Three axes 

in pale. Crest: A grenade. Motto: 

Altior. 

81. (Ob/.) .. Walter, ob. 1798. 

32. Miss Grace Tharp, daughter of 
Captain John Tharp, mariner, and 
Margaret Tharp his wife, ob. 1796. 
The family of Tharp, or Tharpe, in- 

termarried with some of the best local 

families. 

33. James Telfer, son of Patrick and 
Anne Telfer, ob. 1798. 

34, John Tharp Chambers, son of Ed- 
ward Chambers, Esq., ob. 1795. 

35. James Gayner, ob. 1796, wt. 37. 

36. (M.) Rev. Griffith Griffiths, Rector 
of Trelawney, ob. 1845. 

37. (M.) Thomas Whiteside, ob. 1850. 

38. (m.) Robert Christie, ob. 1847. 

39. (M.) Joseph Hodgson, ob. 1843. 

40. (m.) Robert Ellison, Lieut. 60th 
Rifles, ob. 1843, 


MonTEeEGo Bay. 

1. (m.) Mrs. Rose Palmer, ob. 1790. 

She was five times married, and met 
her death at the hands of her negroes in 
an arbour at her residence, Rose Hall. 

This is a beautiful monument in bas 
relief by Flaxman. 

Vide families of Ellis, Palmer, &c. 
2. (m.) William Fowle, ob. 1796. 

Arms: Gules, a lion passant be- 
tween three roses or. 


3. (M.) George M‘Farquhar, ob. 1786. 
4. (M.) Elizabeth Minto, daughter of 
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Jacob and Isabella Fletcher, of Liver- 
pool, ob. 1783. 


5. (m.) Thomas Reaburn, ob. 1844, 


6. (m.) Rachael Auglin Morris, nat. 
1789, ob. 1814. 

She was the daughter of Philip Auglin 
Morris, by his wife Amelia Barrett, 
daughter of William Wayte, a supposed 
descendant of the regicide Thomas 
Wayte. 

7.(m.) The Hon. John Perry, Esq, 
Member of Assembly, and formerly 
of Bristol, ob. 1809, wt. 58; also 
Elizabeth and Anne his daughters, 
and Anne his wife. 

8. (m.) Bernard Birch, born at Liver- 
pool, ob. 1782, wt. 22. 

9. (m.) John Hughes, barrister-at-law, 
ob. 1802, xt. 27. Erected by his 
friend John Cunningham. 

10. (m.) Duncan Anderson, born at 
Shenton, East Lothian, N.B., 1757, 
ob. 1796. 

11. (4.) Mrs. Margaret Bernard, ob. 
1781. 

12. (m.) David Bernard, ob. 1804. 
“ Erected by his wife Judith.” 

13. (a.) John, eldest son of John and 
Elizabeth Cunningham, ob. 1804. 

14, (m.) John Tharp, of Greenpond, ob. 
1811, wt. 59. 

15. (a.) Jane, wife of Edward Monta- 
gue, ob. 1819. 

16. (m.) Sarah Newton Kerr, daughter 
of Herbert Newton Jarrett, nat. 1762, 
ob. 1814. 

17. (.) The Hon. John Cunningham, 
Esq., born at Kirknewton, Scotland, 
in 1738. He married Elizabeth, 
widow of Robert Westland, and died 
1812. 

He was a Member of Assembly. 

This monument is stated to have been 
erected by his sons, James, Samuel, and 
George. 

18, (m.) Mrs. Elizabeth Cunningham, 
ob. 1806. 

19. Elizabeth Rochfort, ob. 1783, xt. 
58. Erected by her husband, Robert 
Rochfort, M.D. 

20. Samuel Labert, Esq., nat. 1713, ob. 








































1786. He married Mary Poole, second 
daughter of Lemon Lawrence Law- 
rence and Elizabeth Rachael his wife. 
Lemon Lawrence Lawrence was son 

of Lawrence Lawrence, by his wife Su- 

sanna Lawrence. 

21. Charles Morton, ob. 1796. 

22. Rosa, wife of John Palmer, ob. 1790. 

23. Samuel Bernard, ob. 1792. 

24. William Renwick, ob. 1795. 

25. William Tharp, ob. 1809, wt. 47. 

26. Valentine Ward. (One of the oldest, 
and almost entirely obliterated.) 

27. Capt. Henry Bennett (ob. 1801), 
“of the Ship W... long.” 


Various Parish CHURCHES AND 
CHURCHYARDS *. 


Sr. ANDREW’s CHURCH. 

1. “Here lyeth the Body of Captain 
Robert Phillips, who departed this 
life the 29th of September, Anno 
Domini 1702. 


** Here rests ye Body of the Soul now blest ; 
Who whilst on earth with various cares opprest; 
To God, his King, and Country stedfast, True; 
Just to his neighbours, rendering all their due, 
Maugre detraction of his foes tho’ few. 


**Vade et tu fac similiter. 
** St. Luke ye 10, v. ye 37.” 

2. (a.) De la Pierre Littlejohn, daughter 
of John Bennett, Esq., by his wife 
Anne de la Pierre, ob. 1771. 

3. “Sacred to the Memory. of —the 
Revd. John Campbell—who departed 
this life in London — 18th October, 
1813, Aged 64 years. 

“The Justices and Vestry — have 
caused this monument to be erected 
as a tribute to his Merit—and ex- 
emplary good conduct during a re- 
sidence of thirty-three years — as 
Rector of this Parish — St. Andrew, 
1814.” 

His son became Chaplain to the forces 
in Jamaica, and had two sons, one of 
whom married a daughter of the Bishop 
of Jamaica, and the other the posthu- 





* I am chiefly indebted to Mr. Roby’s third 
part of the History of St. James’s Parish for 
the inscriptions in this portion of the present 
collection. 
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mous daughter of John Archer, and 
widow of the Rev. Walter Archer. 


Sr. ANDREW’s CHURCHYARD. 

4, (a.) “Sacred to the Memory of — 
John Campbell, Esquire—who de- 
parted this life at Port Henderson— 
on the 5th of September, 1820, aged 
57 years,” &c. 

5. “Sacred to the Memory of Charlotte 
Mary — the beloved wife of John 
Campbell, Esquire, of this Parish — 
who departed this life on the 7th 
Septr. 1817— At the Decoy in St. 
Mary’s, where she was interred in the 
51st year of her age,” &e. 

John Campbell was a merchant of 
Kingston, and Colonel in Chief of its 
Militia. He was also a Member of 
Assembly. 

6. “Here lyeth Interred the Body of 
Mr. George Bennett, who came here 
a soldier under General Venables, the 
10th day of May, Anno Domini 1655, 
and one of the first settlers. He was 
of a Dorsetshire family. 

“ Here also lieth Interred the body 
of Mrs. Sarah Bennett, late wife of his 
Grandson, the Honble. George Ben- 
nett, Esqr., who departed this life the 
8th day of October, Anno Domini 
1733, aged 58 years, and married 
39 years and 2 months. 

“She was a Wise good Wife, and 
all that knew her will say the same, 
and the only daughter of Mr. John 
Rosewell, a Somersetshire family. 

** Also the Bodies of Seven Children, 
(vizt.) Ann and Mary Rosewell, Wil- 
liam, John, Ann, Elizabeth, and Re- 
becca Bennett.” 


The family of Bennett was among the 
earlier settled in Jamaica, where it ac- 
quired considerable influence from its 
intermarriages, and also in consequence 
of the eminent services of some of its 
members, and more particularly in the 
reduction of the Maroons. 

There is an account of a tragic oc- 
currence in this family in the GENT. 
Maa. for May, 1751. 


Vere CHURCH. 
7. “Underneath, amidst the Ashes of— 
her Father, Mother, Brothers, and 
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Sisters—lyes interred the body of— 
Elizabeth, daughter to ye—Honble. 
John Gale and Elizabeth his wife— 
who dyed April the 30th, 1761—in 
the 34th year of her Age—In me- 
mory of whose many amiable quali- 
ties, her Husband— Daniel M‘Gil- 
christ, Esq.—hath erected this Monu- 
ment of his love and regard—to one 
of the best of wives.” 

8. “Beneath this Marble—in this Pew 
lieth Interred the Bodys of—the 
Honorable John Morant, Esq.,—who 
departed this life October the 3d, 
Anno Domini 1723,—in the 44th year 
of his Age. 

“And his son John Morant, Esq., 
—who departed this life— February 
the 6th, Anno Domini 1734, in the 
38th year of his Age. 

“And also Elizabeth—the wife of 
John Gale, Esq.—Daughter of John 
Morant the Elder, who departed this 
Life—January the 10th, 1740, in the 
34 year of her Age.” 

Arms: Gules, a fess lozengy argent 
and sable, between three talbots ram- 
pant or. 

9. “Near this Place are deposited—the 
Remains of—John Morant—who died 
the 9th August, 1741, Aged 18.— 
William Morant, who died the 9th of 
November, 1744, aged 19.— Samuel 
Morant, who died the .... October, 
1752, aged 18.—Eleanor Angelina Mo- 
rant—who died. the 5th February, 
1726, Aged 24.—Mary Morant—who 
died the 9th August, 1756, Aged 60.” 

Arms (same as last). 

Edward Morant, the son of John, left 
Jamaica, and was in 1761 elected M.P. 


for Hindon. 


Morant Bay and Port Morant, in Ja- 
maica, were not so named, as might be 
supposed, after this influential family, 
but from the Spanish “Hato de Mo- 


rante.” 


Mr. Morant of Brockenhurst, Hants., 
now represents this family. 


10. *D.O.M.L. 


“In piam memoriam Dni Dni An- 
drer, Knight, Rotulorum Custodis et 
supremi Judicis Communium Placi- 
torum in Provinciis Clarendon et Vere 
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in Jamaica, et Turmz Pedestris Cen- 
turionis, qui obiit 42° Atatis anno, 
19° Julii, 1683. 

** EPITAPHIUM. 

Dives opum Andreas : fame virtutis et artis 
Ditior; hocque magis Dives honoris erat. 
Plura darent Superi, ni Fata invicta negarent 

Sternendo humani futile molis onus. 

Ni Superi tamen huic et sors sibi fida deessent 
Urna tenet Corpus, Meus habet alta polum, 
Dicat, vovet, Dedicat 

Ja. Barclay.” 
Arms:....on a fess... between 
three bull’s heads erased... . (each 
with an annulet in its nose....) 
a fret between two eagles close... 
N.B. The diversity in the arms of 
the different members of this family 
aptly illustrates the remark that little 
dependence can be placed on pedigrees 
based on such embellishments. 

11. “Near this place are deposited the 
remains of —John Gale, Esquire — 
who departed this life on the 24th 
June, 1743—Aged 24 years.—Sarah 
Gale, who died on 29th August, 1748 
—Aged 14 years.—The Honble. John 
Gale, Esquire, who died on 27th Feb- 
ruary, 1749-50— Aged 52 years. — 
And Elizabeth, the wife of William 
Gale—and daughter of John Morant, 
Esquire, who departed this life the 
14th of June, 1759—Aged 31 years.” 

Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, On a 
fesse between three saltires as many 
lion’s heads erased; 2 and 3, A chev- 
ron between three talbots passant. 


CLARENDON. 

12. “Beneath this stone lie the re- 
mains of the Honourable John Moore, 
who died July 17th, 1733, aged 51; 
and of Prudence his wife, who died 
October 8th, 1733, aged 87.” 

Colonel John Moore, from Barbadoes, 
was the founder of his family in Ja- 
maica. He was Member of Council in 
the latter island in 1718. His second 
son, Samuel, by his wife Prudence Wey- 
mouth, was father, by Elizabeth Lowe 
his wife, of Henry Moore, Member of 
Council, Island Secretary, and in 1756 
Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica; who 
was raised to the Baronetage in 1764, 
and appointed Governor of New York, 
where he died in 1769. 


13. “Here lyeth the Body of Mrs. 









Exiztu. Pennant, Aged 56 years— 

Who departed this life Janry. 13th, 

1735.—She had been married to the 

HonsiE. Epwakp Pennant, Esq., 

Above 40 years, by whom she had 

a very numerous issue.” 

The remainder of the inscription is 
the usual record of the excellent quali- 
ties of the deceased. 

Edward Pennant, born in 1672, was 
Chief-Justice of Jamaica, and married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel John 
Moore, and aunt of Sir Henry Moore, 
Bart. John Pennant, his second son, 
married Bonella Hodges, and had two 
sons, the second of whom (Richard) was 
created Baron Penrhyn of the Kingdom 
of Ireland. Dying without issue in 
1808, he was succeeded in his estates by 
his cousin, George Hay Dawkins, who 
thereupon assumed the surname and 
arms of Pennant. 

Bonella Hodges was the daughter of 
Joseph Hodges, Member for the parish 
of St. Elizabeth (Jamaica) in 1711. 

The present representative of this 
family is the Hon. Colonel Douglas 
Pennant, of Penrhyn. 

14. “Here lieth the Body of—William 
Dawkins, Esq.—of this Parish, who 
died—the 14th of December, 1752, 
Aged 26 years.” 

(Vide Pennant.) 


CLARENDON. 

14*, “In Memory of — the Honble. 
Thomas Beach —formerly Attorney- 
General and late Chief-Justice — of 
this Island— being a Descendant of 
the Ancient Family—of the Lord De 
La Beche—of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain—He died 29th June, 1774— 
Also of Helen his Wife—Daughter and 
Coheiress of John Hynes, Esq. — of 
the Parish of Westmoreland—Shedied 
in the year 1771—And of Rose, their 
third son—who died an infant—1770 
— This tomb is erected at the Ex- 
pence of —Thomas Beach Jarrett Gow- 
land, Esq.— Grandson of the above 
Thos. and Helen Beach—from respect 
to their Memory, 1804.” 

Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Vaire, 
argent and gules, on a canton azure 
a mullet of the first; 2 and 3, Vaire, 
(argent and azure), a pile ermine: on 
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a chief of the first two chaplets of the 
second. On an escutcheon of pre- 
tence, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Vert, a 
tower argent between two lions com- 
batant; 2 and 3, Or, a lion rampant 
regardant gules: on a canton sable 
a griffin’s head erased argent. Crest: 
A demi-lion rampant ducally gorged, 
holding within his paws an escutcheon 
charged with a pile. Motto: Garde 
La Foy. 

Thomas Beach was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Beach, who assumed, in 1790, the name 
of De la Beche, from a supposed connec- 
tion with the ancient family of that 
name. 

He was father of the eminent geo- 
logist, Sir Henry de la Beche. 


Brack River CHURCH. 

15. “In Memory of —the Honourable 
Henry Gale, Esq.—Custos and Colonel 
of the Parish — of St. Elizabeth in 
this Island — born the 19 of Febuy, 
1737—died the 8th of March, 1767.” 


Cuvurcn or St. Lucca, HANOVER. 
16. “In this Church is deposited the 

mortal part—of Sir Simon Clarke, 

Bart.—who was born in this island— 

A.D. 1727—and died on the 2d of 

November—1777—having that day 

completed—his 50th year.” 

(The remainder of the inscription is 
a general character of the deceased.) 

Sir Simon was seventh baronet; he 
married Anne Haughton. 

He was the eldest of six children of 
Sir Simon, sixth Baronet, by his wife 
Mary, daughter of Philip Bonny, of 
Jamaica. 

The fifth baronet, an officer in the 
navy, acquired notoriety by his exile to 
Jamaica for the highway robbery of 
John Brett and Biggs Linton, of which 
he was convicted at Winchester in 1730. 

The above monument is by Flaxman. 


PrRIvATE Buriat GROUNDS. 


CLARENDON. 

1. “Here lyeth the body of Major 
Thomas Hals, who departed this life 
the 27th of February, 170}, in the 
sixty-eighth yeure of his age.” 

Arms: (Argent ?), a fess between 
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three griffin’s heads erased (sable ?), 
a label for difference. Crest: A grif- 
fin segreant. 

2. “Here lyeth buried the bodie of 
Thomas Halse, Esq., who was great- 
grandson of Sr. Nicholas Halse, of 
Venlow Collunn, in Cornwall, in Eng- 
land. He died the 24th day of Au- 
gust, 1702, in the 27th yeare of his 
Age.” 

Arms (same as last). 

8. “ Here lyes the Body of the Honble. 
Thos. Hals, one of his Majesty’s Coun- 
cil for the Island of Jamaica, who de- 
parted this life Nov. the 20th, 1737, 
Aged 38.” 

Arms: (Same as last, minus label), 
impaling, on a chevron between three 
lion’s heads erased three pheons. 

4. “In Memory—of Elizabeth Elletson 
— Daughter of—John and Jannet 
Hynes— who departed this life— 
August 31st, 1760.” 


METCALFE PaRIsH. 

5. “In a Vault near this Place lie de- 
posited by his own direction the Re- 
mains of — Thomas Hibbert, Esq. 
—late a Merchant in the town of 
Kingston—and proprietor of this and 
the two adjoining Estates. He was 
the eldest son of Robert and Mary 
Hibbert, of Manchester, in the County 
of Lancaster, in the Kingdom of Great 
Britain—from whence he first arrived 
in this Island in 1734—and after re- 
siding in it, with little interruption, 
almost forty-six years—died unmar- 
ried at this estate on the 20th of 
May, 1780—in the 71st year of his 
Age.” 

(The remainder of the inscription is 
simply a panegyric in general terms, and 
is quite unnecessary.) 


WESTMORELAND. 

6. “Sacred to the Memory of the Hon- 
ourable John Guthrie—Custos Rotu- 
lorum and Colonel of the Militia of 
this Parish—who by his Courage, 
Conduct, and Perseverance effected 
the Reduction of the Rebell Negroes 
that for many years miserably har- 


rass’d this Island, and against whom 
all former attempts had been made in 
vain. 

“Therefore let his Memory be Dear, 
and his Remains Sacred to Posterity. 
Let none with impious hands disturb 
him dead, to whom the Living owe 
their Quiet, Peace, and Safety. He 
died the 13th day of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1739, in the 52d 
year of his Age.” (Eight eulogistic 
lines in verse follow.) 

Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, a 
lion rampant reguardant gules; 2 and 
3, Azure, three garbs or. 

7. “Here lieth the Body of James 
Guthrie, who departed this Life the 
10th day of July, 1728.” 


Morant Bay. 

8. “Here lie the Remains of—Sir John 
Taylor, of Lissons, Baronet—Amiable 
in his Manners, Steady in his Attach- 
ments—and exemplary in the prac- 
tice of the Social and domestic duties. 
—He died—during a visit to his 
Estates in this Island— May 6th, 
1786—Aged . . .” 

(There are two other inscriptions on 
this tomb, but as they come within the 
present century they are omitted. Vide 
“ Baronetage.”) 


St. ELIZABETH. 

9. “Here lies the Honourable John 
Campbell, born at Inverary in Ar- 
gyleshire, North Britain, and De- 
scended of the Antient Family of Auch- 
enbrack: when a youth he served 
several Campaigns in Flanders. He 
went as Captain of the Troops sent 
to Darien, and on his Return by this 
Island in 1700 he Married the Daugh- 
ter of Collonel Clayborn, by whom he 
had several children. In 1718 He 
married Elizabeth, now alive, Relict 
of Collonel Games. He was many 
years Member of the Assembly, Col- 
lonel, and Custos of St. Elizabeth’s. 
In 1722 he was made one of the 
Privy Councill. He was the first 
Campbell who settled in this Island: 
and thro’ his extream generosity and 
Assistance, many are now possessed of 
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Opulent Fortunes. His Temperance 

and Great Humanity, have always 

been very Remarkable. He Died 

January the 29th, 1740, Aged 66 

years, Universally lamented.” 

Arms: Gyrony of eight, within a 
border. Crest: A cubit arm holding 
aspur. Motto: Forget not. 

10. “ Here lies Katherine, wife to John 
Campbell and Daughter to Colonel 
Clayborn, and joint Heiress with her 
Sister. She died 1715, Aged 34 
years. 

“This tomb their eldest son Colin 
has caused to be erected as his Filial 
Duty and Affection, December 25th, 
1740.” 

The first person of this name in the 
Island married the daughter of Leonard 
Clayborne, Member for St. Elizabeth in 
1693, and Colonel of its regiment, who 
was slain, while opposing the invasion of 
the French, under Du Casse in 1694. 

He was a Darien refugee. 

These Campbells are supposed to have 
been a branch of the Scottish house of 
Auchenbrack. 

There were several Campbells who 
rose to eminence in Jamaica, and inter- 
married with some good families. Donald 
Campbell, private Secretary to Governor 
Campbell, and Speaker of the House of 
Assembly after William Blake, married 
Frances Gent, widow of Ballard Beck- 
ford, eldest son of Thomas, second son 
of Governor Peter Beckford. 


Sr. JAMES. ° 

11. “In Memory of — Benjamin Law- 
rence, Senr.—Who Departed this life 
—the 2d Deer. 1776, Aged 72.” 

11*. “Sacred to the Memory—of James 
Lawrence—who died—July 2d, 1798, 
Aged 47.” 

He was a younger son of Colonel 


James Lawrence, by Mary, daughter of 
George Brissett, Esq. 


HANOVER. 

12. “Here lyeth inter’d the Body of 
Colol. James Campbell, who Departed 
this Life the 13th of July, 1744, Aged 
47 years.” 

Arms: Gyrony of eight, a bordure 
ermine. Crest: A dexter hand hold- 
ing a spur. 
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13. “In Memory of—Capt. John Camp- 
bell—who Departed this Life—July 
the 29th, 1766—in the 66th year of 
his age.” 

Arms (same as last). Motto: For- 
get not. 


14. “To the Memory of—John Camp- 
bell, of Orange Bay, Esquire — For- 
merly Custos Rotulorum — of the 
Parish of Hanover in the County of 
Cornwall—who died the 16th of May, 
1808, aged 76 years.” (A record of 
his virtues follows.) 

“This Monument was erected by 
his dutiful and affectionate Nephew 
John Blagrove, Esq.” 

Arms, &c. as above. 


15. (Cenotaph.) “To the Memory of 
John Campbell, Esq., of Salt Spring, 
who in his passage to England, for 
the recovery of his health, was taken 
by an American Privateer and carried 
into New London, where he died on 
the 2d of November, 1782, in the 
53d year of his Age.” 

He was Custos Rotulorum of the 
parish of Hanover, &. The remainder 
of the inscription is simply eulogistic. 


16. “ Here lies the Body of the Honble. 
Colonel Richard Haughton, who de- 
parted this life the 15th January, 
1740, Aged 49.” 

Arms: (Sable?), three bars (ar- 
gent?). Crest: A bull passant. 

Two brothers, Jonathan and Valen- 
tine Haughton, with their wives and 
families, came from Barbadoes and set- 
tled on the north (coast) of Jamaica in 
1670. Jonathan, who was thrice mar- 
ried, had by his second wife, Mary De- 
hany or Delany of Vere, three sons and 
two daughters, who intermarried with 
the families of Brissett and Tharpe. 

The eldest son was Colonel Richard 
Haughton, Member for Hanover in 1726, 
&c., Custos Rotulorum, and Colonel of 
Militia. 

The ramifications of this family were 
very extensive; ‘vide Blake, Hodges, Ter- 
rick (Bishop of London), Reid, Sir Simon 
Taylor, Malcolm of Poltollock, Ricketts, 
Guthrie, and other families. 


17. “Here lieth the Body of Rebekah, 
wife of Col. Richard Haughton, who 
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departed this life January 27th, 1722, 
aged 26 years.” 
She was a daughter of Thomas James. 
18. “ Here lieth the Body of Elizabeth, 
second wife of Col. Richard Haugh- 
ton, who departed this life December 
25th, 1734, aged 34 years.” 
He was the eldest son of Jonathan 
Haughton, and she the daughter of 
George Goodin. 
19. “John Haughton James— Esquire 
—Proprietor of—Burnt Ground Pen, 
and Haughton Hall Estate — Aged 
72 years— Nat. 23 Sept. 1763, ob. 
29 Junii, 1835.” 
20. “Here lieth the body of Philip 
Haughton, Esquire, who departed this 
life on the 22d of February, 1765, 
Aged 64 years, 2 months, and 10 
days.” 
21. “ Beneath this Marble are deposited 
the Remains of Mrs. Catherine Haugh- 
ton, wife of Philip Haughton, Esq., 
during a space of near 40 years. She 
performed with credit the duties of 
an affectionate Wife, and a good 
Mother, and on the 7th day of May, 
1775, in the 60th year of her age, 
she yielded to that fate to which all 
Mortals must one day submit.” 
22. “This is the early tomb of Miss 
Sarah Haughton, fifth daughter of 
Philip and Catherine Haughton, who 
quitted this world on the 10th day of 
November, 1766, Aged 19 years. 
“Her deportment was marked to- 
wards her Parents with dutiful affec- 
tion, and towards her Friends with 
frankness and good nature. But let 
not that shaft of Death be considered 
untimely, which sparing the further 
trial of youthful Virtue, we may 
humbly hope, has wafted her spirit 
to the mansions of Eternal Happi- 
ness.” 
23. Philip Haughton, ob. 9th March, 
1745, wet. 8 years; Philip Haughton, 
ob. 20th Feb. 1755, wt. 5 years; 
Jonathan Haughton, ob. 30th April, 
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1746, wt. 24 days; Sarah Haughton, 
ob. 11 March, 1745, wt. 10 years; 
Catherine Haughton, ob. 20 Augt. 
1756, et. 16 years. 

24. “Here lieth the Body of—Jonathan 
Haughton—He was born—17th De- 
cember, 1694—and died—18th Feb- 
ruary,1767—Aged 72 years, 2 months, 
and 2 days.” 

(Eight verses of panegyric follow.) 

25. “‘ Here lieth the body of Johanna, 
wife of Jonathan Haughton, who de- 
parted ys life the 2d of September, 
1733, in the 3lst year of her Age.” 


' 26. “The remains of Lydia Haughton, 


born the second day of May, 1710. 
Married Jonathan Haughton, Esqr., 
the nineteenth day of June, 1734. 
And leaving two sons and two daugh- 
ters resigned her life on the tenth 
day of September, 1755.” 

(Eulogistic lines follow.) 

27. “Here lies All that is Mortal of 
Mr. Jonathan Haughton, Junr., who 
was Killed by a fall from his Horse 
on the 24th of June, 1753, in the 
26th year of his Age. 

** Siste viator. 
‘To this sad tomb, whoe’er thou art, draw 
near.” 
(Seven lines follow, in the euphuistic 
style of the period.) 

28. Robert Haughton, nat. 29 Augt. 
1733, ob. 25 June, 1766; Richard 
Haughton, nat. 2 July, 1747, ob. 
14 Jany. 1779; Rachel Haughton, 
nat. 22 Dec. 1739, ob. 23 Feb. 1778; 
Lydia Haughton, nat. 3d Feb. 1745, 
ob. 19 July, 1746. 





ERRATUM. 

P. 46, Kinaston, No. 9.—Mr. R. J. 
Lawrence had five sons, viz. 1. James; 
2. George; 3. Charles (who had issue 
1. G. H. Lawrence, 2. Rev. C. W. Law- 
rence, 3. Major-General A. Lawrence) ; 
4. Henry; 5. Frederick Angustus, Cap- 
tain, and Gentleman of the P. C. to 
King George IV. 


4D 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Feb. 25. W. Trre, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Josepu Tuompson, of the Record Office, exhibited an urn found 
at Walworth. 

Mr. R. Peter exhibited a drawing of a bronze celt found near Laun- 
ceston. 

W. Tire, Esq., M.P., V.-P., exhibited two stone celts, one of them 
from Cuckfield, Sussex, the other from Ireland.. Mr. Tite also exhibited 
a piece of tessellated pavement found under his auspices on the site of 
the old India House. A long and interesting discussion ensued as to 
the nature and level of the room where this pavement was discovered. 
It will ultimately be added to the collection of Roman remains at the 
British Museum. 


March 3. Octavius Moraan, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

Ave. W. Franks, Esq., Director, exhibited what appeared to be the 
bronze cap of a chariot pole, with a head of Minerva. This bronze was 
found at High Wickham. 

W. H. Brack, Esq., F.S.A., communicated in a letter to Earl Stan- 
hope a conjectural reading of the inscription beneath the coat of arms 
on the portrait of Sir Michael Stanhope. Mr. Black believed the letters 
to stand for MIZTOS KAI @AAEPOS. 

F. M. Nicuots, Esq., F.S.A., communicated a paper “‘ On the Institution 
of Justices of Trailbaston,” which will be published in the Archeologia. 


March 10. Frepenic Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

G. J. Srrone, Esq., exhibited a flint instrument from the drift at 
Herne Bay. 

Henry Cote, Esq., C.B., sent for exhibition before the Society four- 
teen illuminated manuscript playing cards. The exhibition was not 
accompanied by any statement from Mr. Cole. The Director made 
some remarks on the cards, in which he called particular attention to 
the unusual brightness of the silver in the illumination, a circumstance 
which Mr. Shaw thought was due to the presence of a preparation of 
tin. The cards purported to be French work of about 1460. 
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Mr. Jonn Wess exhibited four very beautiful ivories, viz., a leaf of 
a consular diptych, a so-called polyptych, a tau-shaped handle of a staff, 
and a pair of devotional tablets. On this exhibition the Director made 
some remarks. 

E. Waterton, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited six rings and two brooches of 
medieval work. 

A paper was communicated by Mr. Bricnr on some subterranean 
chambers at Trelowarren, in Cornwall, which closely resembled the 
so-called Picts’ houses. 


Society of Antiquaries of London. 





March 17. J. Wryter Jonzs, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Rev. R. N. Gaypy exhibited a gold armilla found in Hampshire, 
and a bronze dagger found in the peat-moss in Westmoreland. 

H. Corz, Esq., C.B., exhibited some architectural plans from Ulm. 

S. J. Mackre, Esq., exhibited some more of the remains from 
Heathery Burn Cave, which have already been laid before the Society. 

J. J. Howanrn, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited various documents connected 
with the famous Kentish antiquary, Wm. Lambarde. 


April 7. Frepertc Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

The Auditors’ report was read, and a vote of thanks passed to them 
for their trouble, and to the Treasurer for his good and faithful services. 

Ave. W. Franks, Director, exhibited a small Egyptian bronze sphinx, 
an object of considerable rarity. 

Hopper M. Wesrrorr, Esq., communicated a paper on a gem which 
he believed to be the reproduction of the statue which Agoracritus 
made at first for a Venus, but which he afterwards is stated to have 
turned into a Nemesis, known as the Nemesis Rhamnusia. On this 
paper the Secretary made some remarks. 

W. H. Macxenzir, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited and presented a grant 
of land by John Aspelonde, dated 4 Hen. V. 

The Drrector gave an interesting account of a leaden cist recently 
found on the site of a brewery at the corner of Endell-street. The 
cist is now in the British Museum. 


April 14. Eart Srannore, President, in the chair. 

Notice was given from the chair that the anniversary meeting would 
be held on Saturday, April 23, 1864, at 2 p.m., and that no Fellow 
whose subscription was in arrear would be entitled to vote. 

J. J. Howarp, Esq., F'.S.A., communicated some more of the Lam- 
barde documents. 

W. H. Horram, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a small medallion, on one 
side of which was a carving of the birth, and on the other an illumina- 
tion of the death, of our Lord. 
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Ava. W. Franxs, Director, gave a most interesting description of an 
exquisite Livre d’ Heures, which he had recently seen at Paris, and 
which had been purchased for the Musée des Souverains at the enor- 
mous price of £2,400. 

C. Fautxner, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited what was stated to be a 
misericorde, found near Deddington, Oxon. 

Epwarp Pracock, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited some very curious book- 
bindings of the sixteenth century. Mr. Peacock also communicated 
notes and extracts from the Churchwardens’ accounts of Kirton-in- 
Lindsey. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


June 3, 1863. The second meeting in Trinity Term was held, by 
the permission of the Curators, in the Taylor Building, the Rev. the 
PxesIpEnNT in the chair. 

R. P. Spiers, Esq., A.R.I.A., was elected a member of the Society. 

The following paper, communicated by W. M. Wytir, Esq., “On 
certain Sepulchral Usages of Early Christian Times,” was read :— 


“That distinguished archeologist, the Abbé Cochet, having re- 
quested me to present to the Society the relics of medieval Christian 
burial now on the table, I have ventured to add a few explanatory notes 
on this obscure subject, which may possibly be new to some of our 
members present. 








“Such vessels as these before us are found in great numbers, in 
many parts of France, in graves dating from the eleventh century, or 
earlier, down to the sixteenth or seventeenth. In the smaller vessel 
holy water had probably been deposited in the grave; in the latter, 
lighted charcoal, sprinkled with incense, for the purpose of fumigation. 
It was found by the Abbé Cochet during his researches in the ruined 
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church of Etran, near Dieppe, in 1859*, and assigned by him to the 
fourteenth century. It is of a rather delicate light pottery, with a light 
green glaze round the interior of the shallow neck. The cup comes 
from the old church of Notre Dame at Lillebonne, in Normandy, and 
is considered to be of the sixteenth century. The ashes still remain in 
the larger vessel. For explanation of the rite of thus depositing holy 
water and charcoal embers in graves with the dead we must refer to 
Johannes Belethus, the learned doctor of Paris and liturgist of the 
twelfth century, supported by the celebrated Durandus, Bishop of 
Mende, his commentator. His words are :— 


* Deinde ponitur in spelunca, in qua in quibusdam locis ponitur aqua benedicta, 
et prune cum ture. Aqua benedicta ne demones qui multum eam timent ad 
corpus accedant; solent namque desevire in corpora mortuorum, ut quod nequi- 
verunt in vita, saltem post mortem agant. Thus propter fetorem corporis remo- 
vendum, seu ut defunctus creatori suo acceptabilem bonorum operum odorem in- 
telligatur obtulisse, seu ad ostendendum quod defunctis prosit auxilium ora.ionis. 
Carbones in testimonium quod terra illa in communes usus amplius redigi non 
potest, plus enim durat carbo sub terra quam aliud.’ 


The whole of this apology, or commentary, of Durandus, in his Rationale?, 
is very curious. 

‘‘ There scarcely appears to have been any fixed rule as to the position 
of these vessels in the grave. In the very ancient stone coffins found 
in the church of St. Geneviéve, at Paris, the charcoal urns were placed 
in the four angles of each coffin. The same was noticed in the tomb of 
the young princes, brothers of St. Louis, at Poissy. At Morienval 
(Oise), in an interment of the seventeenth century, several vessels were 
placed on the coffin, and thirty-eight were ranged around it. Again, at 
Havre in a tomb of the thirteenth century, opened in 1856, six charcoal 
vessels were found round the head of the deceased. A great number 
have been met with during the recent extensive works at Paris, some 
of which are preserved in the Hotel de Cluny. In the old cemetery of 
St. Magloire three were always found in coffins of stone or plaster, two 
at the head and one at the feet. 

“The influence of the old Roman masters of the world is often still 
visible not only in the language but in the laws and customs of Europe. 
Their heathenism too long outlived their refinements and civiliz tion. 
This custom of depositing earthen vessels with the Christian dead was 
doubtless a remnant of the old funeral rites of heathenism too strong to 
be entirely shaken off, and therefore acquiesced in, or rather, with divers 
others, craftily engrafted by the clergy on the Christian ceremonial. 

‘“‘ Thus, for instance, the once prevalent usage of placing the eucharist 
in the mouth of the dead, which was hardly suppressed by the decrees 
of several Councils, took its rise in the attempt to abolish the heathen 
naulum, or placing a coin in the mouth of the dead as Charon’s ferry- 
money. 

“The beautiful lines of the Christian Prudentius, In Exequias De- 
Sunetorum,— 

‘ Nos tecta fovebimus ossa 
Violis, et fronde frequenti, 
Titulumque et frigida saxa 
Liquido spargemus odore,’— 
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are but the echoes of the elegies of Albinovanus Pedo, or Propertius ; 
and so too the funeral libation of wine, and the lustral waters of the 
heathen rites, were but commuted for the agua benedicta and the fumi- 
gations of the Christian priest. In fact, the early Church rather in- 
clined to apply the usages of heathenism to her own pious uses than to 
waste her energies in a fruitless attempt to root them out. 

“T believe I was the first to draw attention to this subject in Eng- 
land*, some ten years ago, when it seemed little better than a myth. 
Since that period the continuous and zealous researches of the Abbé 
Cochet have abundantly proved how general the custom was once, 
throughout France, of interring such vessels in Christian graves from 
the tenth or eleventh to the seventeenth century. Even to this day the 
custom is still observed among the peasantry of the country around 
Chalons-sur-Saone. 

“‘ Of course in so long a period, and over so wide a region, the forms 
and material of the vessels greatly vary. The holy-water vessel assumes 
a patera form; and a kind of candlestick-lamp, that might readily pass 
for Roman, makes its appearance in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies; but the charcoal vessel, whatever be its form, is invariably 
pierced with holes, to admit the air required for combustion. It may 
be stated that an illuminated French manuscript of the fourteenth cen- 
tury represents these vessels with their fires placed round a bier during 
the funeral service. 

“These vessels are now found in France in such numbers that it is 
difficult to account for the state of uncertainty in which the subject re- 
mained till very lately. Casalius, in the seventeenth century, De Vete- 
rum Sacris Christianorum Ritis, alludes slightly to them; as later 
does Mabillon, and then Oberlin. Both these savants, however, sup- 
pose the custom to have ended in the thirteenth century. Caylus seems 
to have given them a wrong attribution altogether. The fullest details 
will be found in the Abbé Cochet’s contributions to Archeologia", and 
his comprehensive work on Sépultures Gauloises, Romaines, Franques, 
et Normandes. 1857. He says:— 


‘Tl nous serait malaisé, pour ne pas dire impossible, de donner la liste des 
paroisses du seul diocése de Rouen, et lindication des divers pays de France ou il 
a été trouvé des vases funéraires soit dans les églises, soit dans les cimetiéres.’ 


“The custom continued general during the sixteenth century, but in 
the seventeenth seems restricted mostly to the tombs of the clergy and 
interments in monasteries. 

‘“‘ There can be but little doubt that the custom, as a religious one of 
the period, must have also prevailed in England, but hitherto we have 
little evidence of the fact beyond a few scattered hints in Gough's 
‘Sepulchral Monuments,’ Further information is most desirable. 

“Closely connected with this custom, though far rarer, is that of 
placing on the dead leaden crosses inscribed with formule of absolution. 
I am sorry I have no actual example of these crosses to lay before the 
Society, but some idea can be had of them from the drawing and out- 
lines produced. They are mostly of the form of the Greek cross, rudely 
cut out of sheet lead, and inscribed by some pointed instrument, pro- 
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bably a stylus, for the use of the stylus continued very long after this 
period. 

“T need not say there is nothing unusual in the mere presence of 
crosses in graves. Sometimes they serve for an obituary record, as in 
the case of that found in the cathedral church of Metz with the remains 
of the founder, It bears the inscription, 11. KAL. MAI. OBIIT THEODORICUS 
JUNIOR, ECCLESLE METENSIS EPIscopus. Again, another from Anvers is 
inscribed on one side, ANNO AB INCARNACIONE D’NI MCXxXvI. On the re- 
verse, OBIIT CLARICIA II, NON. NOVEMBRIS HORA TERCIA. Another, from 
Bouteilles, in the vicinity of Dieppe, bears the leonine lines,— 


HIC EST GULLERMI CRUX ISTIC INTUMULATI 
ERGO PATER NOSTER QUISQUIS VERSUS LEGIS HOS TER 
DICAS, UT REQUIEM DET SIBI CRISTUS, AMEN, 


Others again, as those found at Bury St. Edmunds, are simply amu- 
letic, in accordance with the teaching of Durandus. They bear the 
inscriptions,— 
CRUX CRI, PELLIT HOSTEM 
CRUX CRI. TRIUMPHAT. 


For, says Durandus, ‘ Hoc signum diabolus valde veretur, et timet ac- 
cedere ad locum crucis signaculo insignitum.’ 

‘The peculiarity of the crosses I refer to is that they bear forms of 
absolution engraved on them, and illustrate the ancient rite of granting 
absolution to the dead. Very few of these have yet been met with, and 
the custom of placing them with the. dead seems to have ceased after 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. Such a cross was found at Périgueux, 
in France, and is presumed to have been deposited with an abbot of 
St. Frond. The formula is deprecatory, and runs thus:—‘ Dominus 
Deus qui potestatem dedit sanctis apostolis suis ligandi et absolvendi, 
ipse te dignetur absolvere, Frater Elia, a cunctis peccatis tuis, et quan- 
tum mee fragilitati permittitur, sis absolutus ante faciem illius qui vivit 
et regnat.’ The date is 1070. Another similar cross was found some 
years since at Chichester, in the tomb of Godefridus, the second bishop 
of the diocese. Probably the date is about the same as that of Périgueux, 
Godefridus having been consecrated by Archbishop Lanfranc. The form 
is positive, commencing ‘ Absolumus te Godefride epi’,’ &c., and is the 
only one in which this form appears. Bingham, in his ‘ Antiquities of 
the Christian Church,’ writing of absolution, says the deprecatory form 
was generally used till the twelfth or thirteenth century, just before the 
time of St. Thomas Aquinas, who wrote in defence of the absolute form. 

“ Another cross, found in the Minster Close, Lincoln, records a priest 
named Siford. There are several lines of inscription in minuscules on 
the other side of the cross, which are totally illegible, but are presumed 
to be a form of absolution. Mention of this cross, with a sketch, will be 
found in the Archeological Institute Journal. The ruined and very 
ancient church of Bouteilles, in the vicinity of Dieppe, has been care- 
fully investigated by the Abbé Cochet. His repeated exploration has 
brought to light no less than thirteen of these crosses, besides another 
from Quiberville, a village on the coast. The bodies interred here were 
for the most part in stone coffins, and the crosses were found lying on 
their breasts, with the hands folded over them. The forms of absolution 
are deprecatory, but two of them present a remarkable variation, being 
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inscribed with the Confiteor of the deceased, and the Misereatur of the 
priest. I need hardly add that a great number of earthen vessels were 
met with during this research, both of the Merovingian, Carlovingian, 
and Capetian periods. These are all the examples of crosses at present 
on record. 

‘“« As may be expected, reference in old writers to this practice is of 
rare occurrence. However, there is a passage very much to the point 
in Mabillon’s Annales*, which shews the custom was in use in the 
twel..a century. On the death of the celebrated Abelard in 1142, 
Heloisa applied to the Abbot of Cluny for a formula of absolution to 
place on the tomb of Abelard; the words are remarkable; ‘ She asks,’ 
says Mabillon, quoting them, ‘ut aliud sibi sigillwm, id est, alteram 
epistolam sigillo obsignatam, mittat, quo in sigillo Magistri absolutio 
litteris apertis contineatur, ut sepulero ejus suspendatur.’ The ab- 
solution was granted, apparently as a matter of course, and the form is 
still extant. In some other old Benedictine writer I have read the form 
was laid on the body of Abelard. 

‘‘ Another very satisfactory notice of the custom will be found in 
the Decreta divi Lanfranci pro Ordine 8. Benedicti. It is directed, 
speaking of a dying monk, that the convent be assembled by his bed, 
and ‘facta confessione absolvatur ab omnibus, et ipse absolvat omnes.’ 
Finally, ‘Absolutionem scriptam, et a fratribus lectam super pectus 
ejus ponant.’ 

“ The mere absolution of the dead was formerly a very usual rite of the 
Latin Church. Moleon, writing in the last century, says in his Voyages 
Liturgiques, that according to the ritual of Rouen, absolution was be- 
stowed even after burial, and that he himself had witnessed the cere- 
mony at Paris. 

“« ,bsolution of the dead is still, I believe, a usual rite of the Greek 
Church.” 

The paper was illustrated by some beautiful sketches of urns found 
in tombs. Two earthen vessels, one filled with charcoal, were also 
presented to the Society; they had been discovered by the Abbé 
Cochet, and forwarded by Mr. Wylie. 

Mr. J. H. Parker made some further remarks upon the use of 
sepulchral crosses; and Mr. Freeman gave an account of his recent 
tour in Switzerland, which had been alluded to at the preceding 
meeting ‘. 


Annvat Meetine, 18638. 


June 10, 1863. This meeting was held, by the permission of the 
Curators, in the Taylor Building, the Rev. the Prestpenr in the chair. 

The Rey. T. D. Page, M.A., Pembroke College, and the Rev. A. 8. 
Farrar, M.A., Queen’s College, were elected members of the Society. 

The annual report was read by the Szntor Secretary, which spoke 
favourably of the progress of the Society. Beside noticing the various 
papers read during the Term, it spoke of architectural matters in and 
near Oxford, and mentioned the new Registry opposite the County 
Courts, in the New Road, as perhaps one of the most satisfactory houses, 
as far as the exterior is concerned, which have been erected. It is 
essentially English Gothic, in the style of the thirteenth century. The 





* Vol. vi. p. 356, ed. Paris, 1739. f Gent. Maa., April, 1864, p. 473. 
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Committee believe that the fashion once set will spread, as they have 
noticed not only in this place, but in several other cities and towns, 
a corresponding return to the national style of the country. 

The Rev. the Master or University CoLLEGE, in moving the adoption 
of the report, referred to the improvement which was going on in the 
architecture of the domestic buildings of the country. It was not 
merely, he thought, a question of Gothic or Palladian, but that there 
was a real progress—because the science was being better understood. 
And much was due to the work of this Society. ‘The Society was, he 
admitted, at a disadvantage at present in having no opportunity of ex- 
hibiting its casts and models, and of lending its books, but he hoped 
this would not last much longer. He had no doubt, were a proper 
museum provided, many additions would be made to the collection. 
The University had done a great deal in one direction, namely, physical 
science, he hoped that they would now do something towards the pro- 
motion of historical science, 

The Proressor or MopEry History, whilst agreeing that the attention 
of the Society should be directed to architecture, as in a city of build- 
ings like Oxford the beauty of the place might be easily marred for the 
waut of some control, thought that the range of historical study should 
be made somewhat wider than it had hitherto been. The alterations, he 
said, which are being made in the Ashmolean Museum promise that the 
time is not far distant when Oxford, beside a museum of physical science, 
perhaps the most complete in Europe, may possess also a museum 
of national antiquities, if not the first, at least second to few, and worthy 
of the reputation of a great University. 

The report was unanimously adopted ; after which Mr. J. H. Parker 
delivered some observations on a number of photographs of buildings in 
Rome and other parts of Italy, exhibited at the meeting, 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


April \. Sir Joun P. Bortzav, Bart., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., exhibited and described a drawing 
of a curious block of stone, which lies in one of the mountain passes of 
Carnarvonshire, in a neighbourhood with which are connected numerous 
historical associations. The stone, which is popularly known as Car- 
reg y saelhan, or ‘the Stone of the Arrows,’ is flat, and measures six 
feet in length; it is crossed by the mountain path about three miles 
above Aber. In the neighbourhood of Aber, a pleasant village on the 
coast opposite Beaumaris, the Welch princes had a residence, which ad- 
joined an artificial mount called the Mwd, about six miles to the west of 
Bangor ; and the tradition is, that on the commencement of hostilities 
the chieftains were accustomed to sharpen their arrows upon this rock. 
The entrenched dwelling of the princes of North Wales near Aber was 
a favourite resort of Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, in the twelfth century, and 
also of Llewellyn ap Gryffydd, 1246 to 1282. It was, according to tra- 
dition, the scene of the tragical death of William de Breos, who had 
been captured at the siege of Montgomery in 1229, and was brought 
by Llewellyn and imprisoned at the Mwd, where the captive won not 
only the compassion, but the affections of Llewellyn’s consort, Joan, 
a natural daughter of King John. The intrigue was detected by 
Llewellyn after his prisoner had been ransomed, and De Breos, being 
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prevailed upon to return on pretext of a friendly visit, was forthwith 
hung on an eminence, still to be seen near the castle, within view of 
the Princess Joan’s chamber. The numerous local traditions connected 
with the ancient princes of North Wales seem, as Mr. Stanley is of 
opinion, to corroborate in some degree the supposition that the relic to 
which he invited the notice of the Institute may have been associated 
with certain popular usages in olden times. 

Mr. J. Burtt described a visit made by him, and other members of 
the Institute, to the Roman tumuli at Bartlow, in Essex. He re- 
capitulated what had already passed between the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company and the Council of the Institute, and paid high compli- 
ment to the courtesy of the Company’s Engineer, Mr. Sinclair, at whose 
invitation the deputation had visited Bartlow for the purpose of taking 
into consideration, on the spot, the amount of deviation which, under 
the powers of the Company, it was possible to give to the course of the 
line, so as to lessen the injury which the tumuli must have suffered had 
the original plan been carried out. Mr. Burtt found the line complete 
to the tumuli, with the sides of the cutting trimmed and finished, and 
the road ready for the rails. It was intended that the line should run 
between two of the hills in a manner that would have seriously defaced 
the principal one; but an amended course lately proposed by Mr. Sin- 
clair was finally decided upon as more desirable, and this will, there- 
fore, be followed. During the excavations numerous skeletons have 
been discovered beneath the base of the Roman grave-mound, and it is 
probable that they are vestiges of British interments. A celt, some 
Roman coins, a fibula, and other objects found in the immediate vicinity 
of the hills, were exhibited by Mr. Joseph Clarke, of Saffron Walden, 
who has warmly interested himself in the preservation of the tumuli. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the projected construction of the 
branch line in proximity to the interesting relics of Roman occupation 
had not been made known to those public bodies or to the influential 
persons who have shewn such lively anxiety for their conservation, until 
the Act of Parliament had been obtained, and other preliminary arrange- 
ments so far advanced, that any effectual deviation of the proposed line 
proved unattainable. All, however, that cou'd be done at so late 
a stage in the operations of the Company has been gained through the 
courteous attention of Mr. Sinclair. 

The attention of the Institute was directed by Mr. W. Sidney Gibson 
to the continued refusal by the Town Council of Edinburgh to fulfil 
the contract into which they entered on the demolition of the collegiate 
church of the Holy Trinity in that city, to rebuild that structure else- 
where or to erect another. The Secretary read an account of the demo- 
lition of the church, and of the arrangements that were entered into in 
1848, between the Town Council and the North British Railway Com- 
pany, by whom £17,000 was paid on the removal of the fabric for the 
erection of a waggon-shed. After some discussion, a resolution, de- 
ploring the recent decision of the Lord Chancellor and the consequent 
neglect of the Edinburgh Town Council, and promising the co-operation 
of the Archeological Institute in any steps that may be taken to prevail 
on them to fulfil their original design, was proposed by the Hon. W. O. 
Stanley, M.P., seconded by Mr. Oldfield, and carried unanimously. 
The church was a fine example, and unequalled by any other archi- 
tectural monument of its period in North Britain. It was founded in 
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1462 by the Queen Dowager, Mary of Guelders, whose remains were 
there deposited in the year following. The church, of which the nave 
was never completed, presented features of unusual beauty. The mate- 
rials were carefully removed, and the stones numbered, in order to ensure 
the reconstruction of the fabric, to which the municipal authorities were 
pledged. It is, however, much to be apprehended that the ample funds 
paid over for this object to the Town Council by the railway company 
will be applied to other uses, in defiance of the remonstrances which 
have been addressed by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and from 
various quarters. Mr. Billings has given, in his “ Ecclesiastical and 
Baronial Antiquities of Scotland,” an external and an interior view 
of the church as it appeared prior to the fatal requirements of railway 
convenience. It is also figured in Dr. Wilson’s ‘“‘ Memorials of Edin- 
burgh.” Some account of the removal of the remains of the royal 
foundress, and other curious details connected with the transaction, may 
be found.in this Magazine, vol. xxxi. p. 522. 

The Hon. Robert Curzon exhibited some curious arm-pieces of the 
time of the Emperor Maximilian, and made some interesting observa- 
tions on the tilting-helm of the same period exhibited by General Le- 
froy at a previous meeting, and recently acquired in Norfolk for the 
collection at Woolwich. Suits of armour similar to that to which the 
helm belonged are not uncommon. Several are to be seen at Vienna; 
one is at St. Petersburg; two are at Dresden, with the original housings 
of black cloth for the horses; two are in the Musée de |’Artillerie at 
Paris, and six in the Emperor's private collection. ‘These suits, as Mr. 
Curzon stated, were always made in pairs, that the armour of the com- 
batants might be equal, and they were adapted to fit any one of ordinary 
dimensions. The armour for the tournament and the weapons employed 
had arrived at perfection in the time of Maximilian. ‘The arts of offence 
and defence had become exactly balanced; after two knights had tilted 
at each other according to the strict laws of the lists as laid down by 
the quaintest of old monarchs, King René of Provence, it was a drawn 
battle; tournaments consequently degenerated and soon sank into the 
show of a carousal. 

Mr. Hewitt gave a short notice of ancient relics, lately found in Kent, 
at Murston, near Sittingbourne, in digging for brick-earth. A deposit 
of bones of large size was found, accompanied by bronze celts, three of 
which were sent for exhibition by kind permission of Mr. Smeed, of 
Gore Court, Sittingbourne. These remains lay at a depth of upwards 
of eight feet. 

Some notices of extensive discoveries in Suffolk were communicated 
by the Rev. George Cardew, Rector of Helmingham, who has been 
engaged in explorations on the glebe land, and in other places in that 
parish, where a very extensive cemetery of an early period has been 
brought to light. The attention of the Society was called to these 
curious vestiges through the obliging information of the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor. Helmingham abounds in traces of early occupation ; during 
the winter Mr. Cardew’s notice had been attracted by an embankment, 
possibly for defensive purposes, in one of the glebe fields called Pond 
Meadow ; and under the impression that a barrow had existed near the 
spot, he commenced excavations which speedily brought to light pottery, 
charred wood in abundance, fragments of a quern, bones of oxen, pigs, 
&c., shells of oysters and mussels, relics possibly of the funeral feast- 
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ings. At no great depth beneath was found a human skeleton accom- 
panied by broken shards of urns, and three jaw-bones of different ani- 
mals placed with care near the corpse. More recently Mr. Cardew has 
pursued these investigations in the rectory garden, in a place surrounded 
by high banks, and known as the Wilderness: here within a very 
limited space were found skeletons at a depth of about 2 ft., lying east 
aud west, in most perfect state, unaccompanied by any weapon or orna- 
ment, but a jawbone of a pig lay at the feet, and some other animal 
remains elsewhere; the superincumbent soil was full of charcoal 
and shards of black pottery. About twenty-four skeletons were brought 
to view deposited in like manner, some of them being mutilated, limbs 
severed, and in one instance the head had been cut off and placed in its 
proper position, propped up by a large flint. Two interments were no- 
ticed in which the skeleton of a man of large stature was accompanied 
by that of a child. The general aspect of the interments, Mr. Cardew 
remarked, seemed to tell of some deadly conflict or massacre, and vet 
all the graves hitherto examined shew that the bodies were deposited 
with care, bones of animals, especially of pigs and horses, usually ac- 
companying the human skeletons, whilst the soil above the graves is 
full of charcoal, bones, and broken pottery, apparently vestiges of the 
funeral banquet. It is believed that the pottery, almost without excep- 
tion, is of Roman ware, possibly of the latest periods of Roman occupa- 
tion; and the graves hitherto explored may be those of a race in East 
Anglia, of poor and half-civilized condition, possessing few if any of the 
ornaments or objects of value which mostly accompany early interments. 
The necropolis at Helmingham, however, seems to cover a vast area, 
and further results of interest may be anticipated from Mr. Cardew’s 
energetic operations, 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth sent for exhibition a series of engravings of 
inscribed altars and slabs found at Bath, and also of numerous other 
Roman relics, being illustrations prepared for his forthcoming work on 
the antiquities of that city, the Ague Solis of Roman times. 

The Very Rev. Canon Rock exhibited a valuable service-book, a pro- 
cessional formerly belonging to the monastery of Syon. 

Mr. Edmund Waterton brought several objects, including two ane- 
laces, or “ Lingue de Bovi,” of Italian work of the sixteenth century, 
two majolica drinking bottles, a silver crucifix of the sixteenth century, 
and two paintings on panel from an old house at Bury St. Edmunds, 
one representing St. Catherine, the other Edward the Confessor, with 
the usual symbol of the ring. 

Sir John Boileau brought a miniature pistol-barrel of curious shape, 
found in Norfolk, dated 1638. 

Colonel Tempest brought two matrices of seals found under the 
stalls in York Minster after the fire of 1828. 

Mr. J. E. Lee exhibited a drawing of an ancient piece of artillery, 
formed of bars of iron welded and hooped together, with part of the 
original oak stock, found about thirty years ago in Tenby Bay, and now 
preserved at Pembroke Castle. 

. Mrs. E. Waterton sent a badge of the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
made of a natural pearl set in gold, of eighteenth-century workmanship ; 
and a fine gold inscribed ring. 
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BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
March 23. T. J. Perrticrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the 


chair. 

Hartley W. Burgess, Esq., of Walbrook, and J. A. Bone, Esq., of 
Fish-street-hill, were elected Associates. 

Mr. Baigent, of Winchester, forwarded an account of the discovery of 
human remains found in excavations near the railway. They consisted 
of various skeletons, the bodies of which appear to have been buried 
without coffins. A drawing of one of the skulls was sent, and pro- 
nounced by the Chairman and Mr. Cuming to be a good example of the 
Saxon type. 

The Chairman laid before the meeting the greater portions of the 
radius and ulna of the left arm of a Roman lady, which some years 
since had been obtained from the same locality. The bones are of a de- 
licate and slender texture, but of perfect formation. At the wrist is 
a bronze armilla, which as the flesh decomposed fell on to the bones, 
to which it had given a deep green colour, from the oxydation of the 
copper belonging to the bronze. The bracelet has no ornamentation, 
but a few incised lines at the ends, and it retains its elasticity. Mr. T. 
Wright stated that he had met with a silver ring on the finger of a Saxon 
lady when engaged on the interments at Osengall, in Kent. 

Lord Boston exhibited an alto-relievo of gypseous alabaster, a por- 
tion of the predella of an altar-piece. It presents an allegory of Life 
and Death, has been gilt and coloured, and is of French execution. 

Mr. Cuming produced a figure of similar material and execution, 
representing Asia, and which had belonged to a set illustrative of the 
four quarters of the globe. 

Mr. Cuming read a paper “On Grotesque Representations of Ani- 
mals,’ and produced a great variety of illustrations obtained from 
abbeys, churches, and public buildings. 

Mr. Luxmoore exhibited an amphora-shaped Morocco water-bottle, 
richly painted with arabesque designs in bright blue, green, and yellow, 
upon a bluish white glaze. 

Mr. Clarence Hopper read a paper ‘“‘ On Two Passages in the Life of 
Bogo de Clare,” whose “ Itinerary” had been published by the Rev. 
C. H. Hartshorne in the Journal. The passages related to legal pro- 
ceedings inscribed upon the Coram Rege Roll, 18 Edward I. 

Mr. Pidgeon exhibited a large collection of Roman coins, bronzes, 
pottery, &c., recently obtained at Silchester, the property of the Duke 
of Wellington. There were also some medieval antiquities, and the 
whole were referred to be catalogued and recorded in the Journal. 


April 13. T. J. Perricrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the 
chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Anderson, M.A., of Felsham, Suffolk, was elected 
an Associate. 

Thanks were returned to the Royal Society, the Cambrian Archeolo- 
gical Association, the Society of Antiquaries of Mainz, &c., for presents 
to the library. 

Mr. W. Powell called attention to four forgeries of first-brass coins 
in cock-metal, professed to have been discovered in the neighbourhood 
of Dowgate-hill. They pretend to be of Caligula and Claudius. Two 
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are from a Paduan forgery of the sixteenth century. They have been 
cast in sand moulds. 

Mr. J. T. Irvine exhibited five sestertii found in a bank of earth near 
the Roman villa at Winford Eagle, Dorsetshire. They are of Nerva, 
Trajan, and Hadrian, and much worn, as if long in circulation. Mr. 
Irvine also exhibited seven small-brass of Gallienus, Carausius, Clau- 
dius Gothicus, Tetricus I. and II., Constantinople under Constan- 
tine the Great, and Gratian. These were found in Dorchester. 

Mr. Taylor, of Northampton, exhibited four Roman coins discovered 
in the parish of Dunston; two small-brass of Carausius, the others of 
Constantine the Great. 

Mr. S. Wood exhibited similar coins from Merionethshire. 

Mr. C. Brent laid before the meeting a portion of a bronze frieze, 
bearing an elegantly draped profile figure of a priestess. It is of the 
time of Hadrian, and was found in Moorfields. Mr. Brent also exhibited 
a mitred bust of St. Thomas, within a canopy, and a Thomas’ bell, in- 
scribed camBa THOME. Both are of pewter, and of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and were lately exhumed on the site of the Steel-yard, Upper 
Thames-street. 

Mr. Gunston produced a merau, or token of presence, of white metal, 
found in Moorfields. 

Mr. Blashill exhibited the head of a flight or roving arrow, about 
1} in. long, found embedded in an oaken rafter during the restoration 
of Yarkill Church, Herefordshire, the roof of which is of the fifteenth 
century. 

Lord Boston exhibited a curious trinket appertaining to the Order of 
the Annunciation, ‘‘ The Knot of Savoy,” wrought of fine gold, rivetted 
to a field of red Sardinian cornelian, set in a gold frame like a seal 
mount of about 150 years since. It was probably worn by a knight of 
the Order. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited some coins bearing the knot of Savoy, and 
gave illustrations of the knots of Stafford, &c. 

Mr. Pidgeon exhibited a singular mask of hard red terra-cotta, 
covered with dull dark green glaze, being the lip of a vessel found at 
Silchester. 

Mr. Cuming produced a portion of an earthen vessel of a light drab 
colour, covered with a green glaze, presenting a full-faced bust in 
bas-relief. This fragment is of unusual thinness, was obtained from 
the Thames, and may be assigned to the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

Mr. Luxmoore, F.S.A., exhibited a lady’s watch, 1; in. diameter. 
The gold case is set with two hundred turquois, arranged in eight con- 
centric circles, with a single one in the middle. In the centre of the 
gold face is a Tudor rose of crimson and translucid enamel. Catgut 
supplies the place of the more modern chain. It bears the name of 
J. H. Ester. 

Mr. Clarence Hopper exhibited two copper-plate engravings entitled 
“An Eye Catechisme,” pasted on oak panels measuring upwards of 
16 in. in height by nearly a foot in breadth. It is dedicated to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales (the Pretender) by “James Dymock, a Clergy- 
man,” and published for Mr. Turner, at the Lamb, in Holbourn, 1688. 
Each print consists of twenty-five compartments, containing the Com- 
mandments, Lord’s Prayer, Theological Virtues, &c. Some of the 
subjects are curiously illustrated, one, of the Lord’s Prayer, repre- 
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senting the devil placing the nozzle of a pair of bellows to the ear 
of a gentleman. These engravings came from an old Romish chapel 
at Reading. 

Mr. Thos. Taylor, of Wakefield, exhibited, through Mr. Geo. Went- 
worth, of Woolley Park (whose sudden death on the 7th inst. the 
Chairman announced and deplored), two drawings of a deed of the last 
Earl of Warren, with seal attached. It is equestrian, and the trappings 
of the horse display the arms of Warren chequy. The deed is an 
assignment of property in Wakefend, to John Gayregrave. 

The Chairman laid before the meeting a communication from the 
Rev. George Cardew, M.A., Rector of Helmingham, in Suffolk, relating 
to the discovery of an apparently Romano-British burial-ground in the 
rectory garden. Upwards of thirty skeletons have already been found 
without coffins or any habiliments. A large quantity of pottery, chiefly 
Roman, was found over the interments, a bronze fibula, and a pair of 
tweezers. The paper detailed a variety of curious particulars in regard 
to the appearance of the skeletons, some giving evidence of the indi- 
viduals having suffered from violence. By an accident the specimens of 
pottery, &c., had not arrived in London, but it has been arranged to 
exhibit the whole collection on the evening of Wednesday, the 25th of 
May. ‘The excavations will be in the meantime continued. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne exhibited the signet ring of the celebrated 
Cesar Borgia. This remarkable object of Roman art is of gold slightly 
enamelled, with the date of 1503. Round the inside is the motto, 
FAYS CEQUE DOYS AVIEN QUE PouRRA. A box drops into the front, 
having on it Borer in letters reversed, and round it the words cor 
UNUM, UNA vrA. At the back is a slide, within which it is related he 
carried the poison he was in the habit of dropping into the wine of his 
unsuspecting guests. The signet is contained in an elegantly chased 
silver box surmounted by a jewel. 

Mr. Hartshorne also gave a slight notice of excavations made in his 
parish at Holdenby, the discovery of numerous skeletons, quantities 
of Roman pottery, fibule, &c., which will form the subject of a paper 
for a future meeting. 

Mr. C. Faulkner, F.S.A., exhibited a dagger of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, found at Deddington, Oxon. The straight one-edged blade is 
thick at the back like the Anglo-Saxon knife, and the pommel and grip 
have apparently been set with either jewels or ivory. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited a curious comb carved out of bone, found with 
an iron spear-head, at Ham Hill, Somerset. Similar ones have been 
found in Scotland, but this is only the second instance of such an ex- 
ample found in England, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


March 14. Mr. T. L. Donatpson, President, in the chair. 

The President gave a short description of the working drawings 
of the New Opera House now building in Paris, presented to the Insti- 
tute by M. Charles Garnier, the architect. The series of drawings, 
upwards of 170 in number, many of them of large size and all of most 
elaborate execution, it was stated, applied only as far as the first floor 
of the building, at which stage it had now arrived. The structure will 
be the largest of the kind in the world, and the richness of decoration 
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and perfection of internal arrangements for the audience, the artists 
employed, and the purposes to which it is devoted, will be superior to 
anything now existing in Europe. The following dimensions of the 
building were given as approximately correct, and contrasted with those 
of the principal opera-houses and theatres of other European capitals, 
shewed the scale of magnificence on which this building has been de- 
signed :—width of scene 52 ft.; width between boxes 68 ft. (the opera- 
house at Madrid exceeding this by 2 ft.); width between walls behind 
the boxes 100 ft. 6in.; depth of house 100 ft.; depth of stage 98 ft., 
capable of being increased 57ft.; entire width of stage 175 ft. The 
cost of this magnificent building was estimated at £1,000,000 sterling, 
and it forms a great feature in the grand plan for the improvement 
of Paris now being carried out under the Emperor Napoleon. 

The President also gave an interesting account of recent discoveries 
of places and buildings of the fourth and fifth centuries in Ceele-Syria, 
and the Haouran near Damascus, and in the country about Aleppo; and 
referred to the works published and about to be published on the sub- 
ject, especially that by M. de Vogiié, who had kindly lent a variety of 
illustrations, which were exhibited on the walls. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March19. Ata Committee meeting held at Arklow House,—present, 
the President, A. J. B. Beresroxp Horr, Esq., in the chair; J. F. 
France, Esq., the Revs. H. L. Jenner, J. C. Jackson, and T. Helmore, 
T. Gambier Parry, Esq., and the Rev. B. Webb,—W. H. Mandeville 
Ellis, Esq., M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and of Trafalgar- 
terrace, Monkstown, Ireland, was elected an ordinary member. 

The President announced the adjudication of the Society’s colour- 
prize of £5 5s. to Mr. Alfred Hassam, in the employment of Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of New King-street, Covent Garden. Mr. 
Beresford Hope’s prize of £3 3s. was given to Mr. Joseph Peploe 
Wood, of Brown-street, Bryanston-square ; and an additional prize of 
£1 1s. was given by the Architectural Museum to Mr. Edward Sher- 
wood, a nephew of the second prizeman. Some discussion took place 
as to the prize for next year, and it was suggested that a competition 
might be invited in more than one style. 

The President read a letter from the Rev. C. T. Weatherley, Curate 
of Old St. Pancras, calling attention to the proposed occupation of that 
churchyard and demolition of the church itself by a railway company. 

Mr. Slater attended the Committee, and informed the members that 
the proposed restoration of St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, is to be set 
in hand forthwith. It appears that a general meeting of the sub- 
scribers, held on the 17th of March, authorized the immediate com- 
mencement of the works. Among those to be begun in the first in- 
stance are the removal, as far as practicable, of the soil (accumulated to 
the depth of several feet) around the exterior of the walls; the lowering 
of the pavement to the original floor-level, some three feet below the 
present,—a process which will uncover the pier-bases hidden for cen- 
turies, and exhibit the piers anew in the proportions designed by 
Rahere ; the cleansing and repair of the ashlar masonry and mouldings ; 
the putting back the partitions in the transept arches (the transepts 
themselves having been destroyed), so as to display these handsome 
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transitional arches within the church; the removal of misplaced monu- 
ments to less objectionable situations; and the rearranging and im- 
proving the fittings. Two works of prime importance—the reopening 
of the apse and the abolition of the organ gallery, which occupies the 
only remaining bay of the nave—must necessarily be deferred until 
larger funds have come in. Hitherto not quite half of the £4,000 re- 
quired has been subscribed ; but it is not too much to hope that, when 
this interesting restoration is once fairly begun, the zealous sympathy 
of Churchmen will not suffer it to languish and stop short for want of 
timely and adequate pecuniary support. It is a case peculiarly deserv- 
ing the liberal co-operation of all who have it in their power to lend 
a helping hand. 

Mr. Slater also exhibited his designs for the restoration of Tisbury 
Church, Wiltshire, a church in which the proper arrangement of the 
interior presents unusual difficulties; and also designs for the restora- 
tion of Winwick Church, Hunts., and Compton Pauncefoot Church, 
Somersetshire. 

Letters were read from the Rev. Henry Mitchell, Vicar of Bosham, 
Sussex, explaining the progress of the restoration of that interesting 
church, and making an earnest appeal for further contributions towards 
the completion of the work. Mr. Mitchell also submitted a coloured 
cartoon for a proposed painting, representing the Labourers in the 
Vineyard, for the chancel-arch, by an amateur, Upon this the Com- 
mittee adopted the following resolution :— 

“The design proposed to be painted over the chancel-arch of Bosham Church 
would be more appropriate if the style were more in harmony with the architec- 
ture that it is intended to decorate. It is most necessary to design a wall-painting 
that is limited by the architectural lines of the building in such a manner as to 
maintain as much as possible the effect of ‘flatness,’ in order that it may be a real 
wall-painting as distinguished from a picture. The effects of atmospheric per- 
spective make the wall appear concave, and all architectural effect around it is at 
once destroyed, and the purposes of arches and other matters of construction are 
stultified. It is possible, without any return to what appears ugly to modern 
eyes in medieval art, to design a perfect wall-painting in harmony with various 
styles of architecture.” 


The Committee examined numerous designs for new churches and 
schools. 

Mr. Poole laid before the Committee, from Signor Salviati, some 
specimens of mosaic, especially of his work in the Wolsey Chapel, 
Windsor. Mr. Poole also exhibited drawings, by Mr. Scott, R.A., for 
the restoration of the reredos (involving unfortunately the removal of 
the solid altar) in Westminster Abbey, and for a new sanctuary pave- 
ment intended to harmonize with the ancient specimen of the Opus 
Alexandrinwm in the choir. Mr. Poole also exhibited photographs of 
very numerous works, monumental and decorative, executed by him 
for various architects. 

Mr. Burges met the Committee and consulted them on some designs 
by Mr. Holiday, and a cartoon (of the Adoration of the Magi) by Mr. 
Millais for stained glass, to be executed by Messrs. Lavers and Bar- 
raud, for the decoration of the interior of Worcester College Chapel, 
Oxford. 


Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot, I. 4F 
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ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March 9. J. Lvssocx, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

The President read a paper “ On Early British Tumuli,” which was, in 
fact, an analysis of the results of the labours of Mr. Bateman, the inde- 
fatigable barrow-opener among the tumuli of Derbyshire and neighbour- 
ing districts*. The methods of interment were first classified into those 
in which the body was contracted, those in which it was burnt, and those 
in which it was extended. Those in which its disposition was doubtful 
or not recorded were eliminated. The arms and implements found in 
the graves were also classified into stone, bronze, and iron, and arranged 
according to their associations with the various classes of interment,— 
the results being that of ninety-seven tumuli with contracted bodies in- 
terred in them, in fifty-three stone implements only were found, fifteen 
with bronze articles, and only two with any iron objects, and twenty- 
seven in which no manufactured items at all were found, or at least in 
which none have been recorded. Of 124 in which cremation of the 
bodies had been practised, forty-eight contained stone implements only, 
ten bronze, and three iron, sixty-three having no manufactured con- 
tents, or not recorded. Of the twenty-four tumuli containing extended 
corpses, there is no account of any article in three, two had stone im- 
plements only, five bronze, and fourteen iron. Of other graves the 
nature of the interments in which are not certain, seven had no indus- 
trial contents, thirty-one had stone objects only, seven bronze, and seven 
iron, The total of three hundred interments is an important number, 
and well worthy the examination Mr. Lubbock has given them, with 
the view of testing whether there is any justification for their classifica- 
tion into the three periods of stone, bronze, and iron. Out of the twenty- 
six interments with iron, eight are primary, seven secondary, and the 
rest more or less uncertain. In the list of articles of stone and bronze 
found together, the commonest stone objects are arrow-heads, spear- 
heads, small scrapers, flakes, and sling-stones, of the simplest and 
rudest classes of flint implements, such as have been supposed by some 
archeologists to characterize the commencement of the stone age. In 
Denmark such articles have been found in great numbers in the Kjékken 
mdddens, but not as yet in the tumuli. Professor Steerstrup, however, 
has argued that their absence was only apparent, an opinion that de- 
rives support from the researches of Mr. Bateman. In some few cases 
animals, not men, had been buried in the tumuli. Thus, in an elliptical 
or long barrow near Swinscoe the remains of fourteen interments were 
found, among which Mr. Bateman assigns the “ place of honour’’ to 
a cist containing the remains of a young hog. The ox was, however, 
the animal most commonly honoured in this manner. Not only were 
cow’s teeth uniformly found with the more ancient interments, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bateman’s account, but heads and other parts of oxen were 
found carefully buried in five cases. The very frequent presence of the 
bones of animals in tumuli appears to shew that sepulchral feasts were 
generally held in honour of the dead, and the numerous cases in which 
interments are accompanied by burnt human bones tend further to 





& For a notice of Mr. Bateman’s great work, “Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic 
and Saxon Grave-hills, in the Counties of Derby, Stafford, and York,” see GENT. 
Maa., Oct. 1861, p. 451. 
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prove that still more dreadful customs prevailed among the Pagan 
Britons, and that slaves were frequently sacrificed at their masters’ 
graves; and it is not even improbable that the wives were burnt with 
their husbands’ bodies, as was the case in India. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper Mr. Thomas 
Wright opposed the idea of dividing ancient relics either in England or 
elsewhere into the three periods of a stone age, a bronze, and an iron 
age. Derbyshire was close to the Roman mines, and as criminals are 
now sent to the Siberian mines, so various people were brought together 
in the vicinity of the ancient mines. He considered there were no 
bronze objects found there older than the Roman period, and all the 
interments Mr. Bateman records he believed should be ranked either 
as Romano-British or as of various dates up to the conversion of the 
Saxons to Christianity. 

Mr. John Evans opposed the view of the Roman age of all bronze 
articles.- 

Mr. Franks asked Mr. Wright if he could give any instances of any 
bronze weapons being found in tumuli newer than the invasion of 
Cesar. 

Mr. Wright, in reply, asserted there were one or two cases; and he 
added that Professor Bask, by an analysis of the measurement of the 
skulls found by Mr. Bateman in the Derbyshire tumuli, recorded by Mr. 
Davies, had ascertained there was a similarity between those found in 
interments containing stone implements and the Scandinavian skulls of 
the stone age. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


March 17. W.S. W. Vavx, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a fine contorniate, bearing the head of Nero on 
the obverse, and a victorious charioteer in a qguadriga on the reverse, 
and the legend Evrrmvs MrranDys. It is the identical piece described 
in Sabatier, Med. Contorn., p. 128, pl. xix. 14. The legend, how- 
ever, is there erroneously written Evrimvs, and, in the engraving, the 
bell which hangs in front of each of the horses’ necks is omitted, as 
well as a small ornament like a wheel of four spokes on the haunch of 
one of the horses. The word mrranpvs, which is in the exergue of the 
medal, has been read upon another specimen in the French Imperial 
collection as MATVNDVS; but, in all probability, it is in each case the 
same word. 

Mr. Whitbourn exhibited a half-noble of Richard II., the reverse 
struck from a die of Edward III. 

Mr. Boyne exhibited a large brass coin of Titus, presumed to be of 
Cinque-cento work, with the Meta Sudans on the reverse; and also 
a Paduan coin of the same emperor, with the Colosseum type. 

Mr. Allen, of Winchmore Hill, contributed a short account of a coin 
of Cunobeline, closely resembling that published by Evans, pl. ix. fig. 
14, but with a pellet beneath the head of the horse. It was found by 
a labourer in the neighbourhood of Hitchin, at a place called Lilly Hoo, 
the downs about which are noted for their earthworks, tumuli, &c. 

Mr. Edward Thomas contributed a paper “On Ancient Indian 
Weights,” in which he claims for the people of India, at a period of 
remote antiquity, the invention of a native system of weights, just as he 
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has, in former papers, vindicated for them the creation of an inde- 
pendent alphabet. The people to whom the formation of this system 
of weights is due, he thinks, must be the pre-Aryan population—that 
is, the races who inhabited the peninsula of Hindostan before the great 
immigration of the Sanskrit-speaking families ; a population whom he, 
at the same time, believes to have been far more highly civilized than 
their Aryan conquerors. Mr. Thomas assumes, as his unit of weights, 
the rati, or seed of the gunga creeper, which forms the basis of all 
local weights, and whose representations of modern growth still form 
the adjuncts of every goldsmith’s or money-changer’s scales. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH AOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


March 14. Atperman Wutaas in the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Hume, F.S.A., of Liverpool, delivered a lecture “ On 
Monumental Brasses,” which was illustrated by a large number of 
rubbings. 

In the discussion that followed the lecture, Mr. T. Hughes (Hon. 
Sec.) said that he thought Dr. Hume’s estimate of the number of 
brasses remaining in Chester a low one, for he could himself point to 
five at least in Chester, and as many more in the country churches im- 
mediately around the city. There was also a new one lately erected to 
a member of the Oldfield family in St. Mary’s, Chester, which he hoped 
was the first of many similar memorials to be erected in the city in 
these days of returning taste and artistic development. Mr. Hughes 
also exhibited to the meeting a large photograph of a very beautiful 
monument recently designed by Mr. Forsyth, a London architect. This 
monument, to a lady and child who had both died on Easter Day, was 
much admired, being an artistic conception of the Resurrection Morn, 
the mother and infant shewn rising from the riven tomb with all the 
brightness of the second life. A similar idea, but far less ecclesio- 
logically expressed, was conveyed by the more pretentious monument 
by Roubilliac in Wrexham Church. 

Mrs. Titherington, Dee Hills, kindly entrusted to the Secretaries 
a small series of very interesting relics picked up some few years ago 
on the Hoylake shore. They consisted of arrows and spear-heads, 
buckles of various designs, bronze ornaments and pins, &c., and were 
exhibited most appropriately on this occasion, as Dr. Hume, the lec- 
turer of the evening, has only recently published a very elaborate and 
valuable work on the Hoylake shore and the antiquities discovered 
there, 


CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY. 


Dec. 2, 1863. Ricnarp Cavtrrexp, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the 
chair. 

The President called the attention of the Society to three original do- 
cuments, with the seals pendant, and in fine preservation, two having 
reference to the early ecclesiastical history, and the third to the civil 
history of the county and city of Cork. These records were of peculiar 
interest. 
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The first was a sentence pronounced by John, Lord Bishop of Cork 
and Cloyne, in Christ Church, Cork, on the 25th March, 1514, to con- 
firm Gerott in the principality of the Rochfords. From this instrument 
we learn that the Rochfords were vassals or tenants in fee to the bishops 
of Cork, and that Edmund Rochford, great-grandfather to Gerott, would 
have sold this lordship to Mac Cartie more of Carbery, but for the in- 
tervention of the Mayor, and John Walshe, then Dean of Cork. The 
depositions were taken in the following singular manner—having un- 
sheathed his sword, the witness proceeded to give his evidence. A more 
usual manner was by touching the holy Evangelists. The seal appended 
to this instrument is the oldest known at present of a Bishop of Cork. 
In the centre is represented a bishop habited in his pontificals, on a horse 
walking on what resemble waves, and probably having allusion to a cer- 
tain legend in the life of St. Fin Barre; over this device is the demi- 
figure of another bishop giving the benediction, in base a dragon; the 
legend, which appears to be some liturgical formula, is partly defaced ; 
the words SALVARI PETIT . . . PRECE are only legible. The seal is oval. 
It is witnessed by Sir Patrick Canton, Abbot de Castro Dei, Master 
Philip Gull, Official of Cork, Edmund Tyrry, Mayor of Cork, John 
Galwy and William Tyrry, formerly Mayors, and Master Dionisius 
Makeailachayn; and John, son of Dermicius, Clerk of the Diocese of 
Cork, affixes the seal of the Bishop. 

The second instrument exhibited was a grant from Philip Barry oge, 
Lord of Kinnalega, and true patron of the church of Inishannon, with 
the consent of his brothers Thomas and John, to Patrick Myaghe, bur- 
gess of Kinsale, of a piece of arable land and the patronage of said 
church, dated 15th October, 1542. To this grant is appended the seal 
of the Abbot of Tracton Abbey, which is probably the only one in 
existence. It represents a dexter hand issuing from a sleeve, holding 
a pastoral staff, which is received by an ecclesiastic who is kneeling be- 
neath ; the volute of the staff is turned inward to shew that the juris- 
diction of the abbot was limited to his monastery, those of bishops being 
usually turned outwards. Under the figure is a shield bearing the arms 
of Barry oge, viz., Six bars. Round the seal, which is oval, and of 
green wax, is this legend,—sIGILLUM JOHANNIS BARRY ABBATIS MONAS- 
TERIT DE ALBO TRACTU. This abbey was founded in 1224 for Cistercian 
monks (who originally came from Alba Lauda in Wales) by the Mac- 
Carthys, and the abbots sat in Parliament; and it may be remarked, 
that the Cistercians were formerly called both in France and Germany 
the Bernardine Order. The device on this seal, with the exception of 
the kneeling figure, is exactly similar to that on the seal of St. Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairvaux, 1115—1153. ‘ No man of the age,’’ says Mosheim, 
“contributed more to this Order (Cistercian) than St. Bernard, a man of 
immense influence throughout Christian Europe, one who could effect 
whatever he pleased, often merely by his word or nod, and could dictate 
even to kings what they must do.” (Ed. Soames, vol. ii. p. 429.) At 
the age of twenty-five St. Stephen is said to have delivered the pastoral 
staff into the hands of St. Bernard, who is doubtless intended to be re- 
presented by the kneeling figure on the seal; he is attired simply in the 
habit of his Order, having never assumed the mitre. (See his work, 
De Moribus et Officio Episcoporum.) 

The third document exhibited was a grant from the Sovereign, 
Gabriel Soulden, and the Corporation of Kinsale, to Thomas Chudleigh, 
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one of a celebrated family of ship-builders who flourished in that town 
during the seventeenth century; it is dated 10th Oct. 1698. To this 
instrument is attached an impression in red wax of a very ancient seal 
of the corporate body. In the centre are the arms of Kinsale, Chequy 
argent and sable ; and round the seal is the following legend,—sie1LLuM 
COMMUNE DE KINSALE D’ENDILVoRTH. The last word would have af- 
forded scope for many conjectures, had not the Patent Rolls of the 
Court of Chancery come to our assistance, where under 18 Richard II. 
the following item occurs, which at once settles the question :— 

“Rex Proposito, &., Ville de Kinsale in comitatu Cork concessimus erga villam 
circumclaudendam, quod pro 5 annis capiant de rebus venalibus ad dictam villam, 
seu ad portum de Endelford ad eam pertinentem, venientibus, et de eisdem exeun- 
tibus, consuetudines subscriptas,” &c. These, remarked Mr. Caulfield, are the only 
instances that have come under my observation of the harbour of Kinsale being 
called Endilford, although some very ancient deeds concerning that place have 
passed through my hands, and printed in the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZzINE this year. 
It has been suggested to me by a distinguished antiquary that the port may have 
anciently got this name to distinguish the present town from the Old Head, which 
in the Celtic tongue is Cean Sean, probably Kinsale, a different interpretation 
from that usually received. At all events, from the derivation of Endilford we 
may safely conclude that it received this name from the Ostmen or Danes, for in 
the Norse language, whatever Endil may mean, fiord or ford signifies a haven or 
arm of the sea. This would add another, till now unrecorded, to the four cele- 
brated fiords to which these Northern rovers gave Norse names, viz., Waterford, 
Wexford, Strangford, and Carlingford; and as these places were used as havens 
for the Danish fleets and merchant ships, we may reasonably infer that Endilford, 
or the harbour of Kinsale, was used for a similar purpose also. 


Mr. Joseph Wright exhibited a series of superb crinoids of the genus 
Woodocrinus, which were presented to him by their discoverer, Mr. 
Edward Wood, of Richmond, Yorkshire, and in honour of whom they 
were named by Professor de Koninck of Belgium. ‘The thin bed in 
which these fossils are found is of very limited area, being known in the 
district as the “ red bed” of the lead miners, and is about the middle of 
the Yoredale rocks. The strata above and below it appear to be un- 
fossiliferous ; its locality the carboniferous rocks on a moor in Swale- 
dale, near Richmond. These crinoids are associated with the teeth of 
Petalodus Hastingsii, and not the slightest trace of any other fossil has 
yet been found with them. 

Among other articles, the President exhibited, on the part of Mr. 
Robert Day, jun., a spear-head and socketed celt found in the county 
of Cork. The spear was of an unusual type, the blade and loop being 
connected. The celt was also of an uncommon pattern, having an or- 
namented loop and raised lines on either side. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZ&0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March 28, The Rev. J. H. Hrtx in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—The Rev. J. Mayor, 
Cossington; the Rev. F. L. Cursham, Vicar of Horninghold; and the 
Rev. T. O. Hall, of Great Easton. 

Among other matters exhibited were,—By Mr. North, Hon. Sec., 
several forgeries in lead of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, cleverly executed, 
sold some time since to a gentleman in Leicester as genuine antiques 
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found in the Thames; and by Mr. Henry Goddard, two masks of coarse 
clay about four inches in height, of very rude workmanship, from 
ancient tombs in Mexico. They were made for toys, or for giving sig- 
nals, by means of a whistle, which was produced by blowing through an 
aperture in the chin of the mask, the air then passing through the 
mask into its cheeks, which formed air chambers, and from thence 
escaping through the eyes, produced a shrill and strong whistle. The 
same gentleman also exhibited a brass of Vespasian in good preserva- 
tion; a small Roman glass bottle, one inch and a half high, probably 
used for unguents, and a bronze ear-pick, both found in excavating in 
Horsefair-street, Leicester. 

The Rev. Ernest Tower, of Earl’s Shilton, read a paper upon his 
parish. Mr. Tower, after explaining the origin of the name, traced the 
descent of the manor from the original Norman lord, Hugh de Grantes- 
mainell, through the Earls of Leicester to the Earls of Lancaster, and 
so into the hands of Queen Victoria as Duchess of Lancaster. He 
also described the state of the parish at the Conquest, as revealed by 
the dry facts stated in Domesday Book, and explained the tenure under 
which this and other lands was then and afterwards held of the King or 
of the great Barons of the realm: not neglecting to state how the 
manor is now rented of the Crown by “the lady in trust,’ and the very 
small pecuniary interest the Queen now has in the parish. The anti- 
quities of the parish, its castle mound and parish church, the stocking 
trade introduced there at an early period, the progress of the place as 
evidenced by the church registers, the ravages of the plague, the bene- 
factors of the parish, the old benefit club, with curious instances of its 
use and abuse, were alluded to, and the paper ended by a short list 
of the surnames most common in the place, with their probable 
derivation. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


March 2. J. H. Hrxvz, Esq., in the chair. 

Some discussion took place as to the projected restoration of Brance- 
peth Church", Mr. Clayton asked if Mr. Longstaff had received any 
communication on the subject. Mr. Longstaff said that he understood 
that the Secretary would communicate with Lord Boyne. He himself 
had written to Mr. Salvin, and received no reply ; indeed he scarcely 
expected to receive one, in consequence of what had already appeared. 
However, there was a letter from Mr. Shafto, the incumbent, and he 
thought that they need not dread anything very atrocious in the resto- 
ration of the church. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Feb. 29. Mr. Cosmo Innes, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
chair. 

On a ballot Mr. William Wrongham, Dundee, was admitted a 
Fellow. 

The following communications were read :— 

I. Two Days’ Diggings in Sutherland, by the Rev. James M. Joass. 





h Gent. MaG., March, 1864, p. 352. 
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By Professor J. Y. Simpson. This paper, which was accompanied by 
exquisite pen-and-ink illustrations, gave an account of excavations at 
Kintradwell, beyond Brora, a district which seems to abound in re- 
mains of the early inhabitants. Mr. Joass first investigated an ancient 
fort surrounded by earth-works, situated on a terrace overhanging the 
sea. Here he discovered small chambers, with domed roofs, formed on 
the principle of the horizontal arch, and communicating by very narrow 
passages. At one spot the débris contained bones of the ox, deer, and 
swine, besides fish-bones and shells of the limpet and periwinkle. Quite 
in the neighbourhood a cist containing bones was found, and close to it 
a standing stone, having cut on it one of the symbols peculiar to the 
pillars on the east coast of Scotland. On a hill-side not far off, a re- 
markable example of an underground “ eirde-house” was examined, 
containing two chambers, each about 10 ft. long and 4 ft. broad. On 
a lintel in this chamber some characters resembling runes were noticed. 
One of the chambers contained numerous fish-shells and bones of 
animals. Mr. Joass, in conclusion, described another underground 
chamber which he had explored on the Helmsdale water at another 
time, and which agreed in character with the one at Kintradwell; also 
a rath in its neighbourhood, under which an underground chamber was 
found which followed the curvature of the upper circle for about 33 ft. 

Mr. Joseph Robertson said he felt that he was only expressing the 
feeling of the meeting in recognising the great value of Mr. Joass’s 
paper, and the beauty of its illustrations. From the description of the 
fort, and of the remains found in its débris, it seemed to be of the same 
character as some in Orkney, at whose excavation he had assisted, and 
he trusted that Mr. Joass might be able to complete his examination, 
so that we might have full data for comparison. He suggested that 
search should be made for early ecclesiastical vestiges, as from the 
name Kintradwell there was no doubt that the site had been one 
dedicated to St. Triduana, as had been the case at Dunfallandy and 
Restalrig. 

Mr. Stuart adverted to the richness of the district in early remains, 
and remarked that Mr. Rhind had been induced to leave a sum to the 
Society for the purpose of carrying out systematic excavations in this 
and the neighbouring county of Caithness, where such remains also 
abounded, in the hope that a more definite result would be attained 
than from the casual explorations on which we had hitherto been 
mostly dependant. 

II. Notice of Excavations in the Chambered Mound of Maeshowe, 
in Orkney, and of the Runic Inscriptions on the Walls of its Central 
Chamber. By Mr. John Stuart, Secretary of the Society. of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Mr. Stuart began by referring to the numerous 
memorials of an early and abundant population which are still to be 
seen in Orkney, and of which the most impressive remains are accu- 
mulated on the two necks of land which meet so as to divide the loch 
of Stennis into two sheets of water. Here are numerous great circles 
of stone pillars and groups of grass-covered mounds. Of the latter, 
Maeshowe is the largest, and on its excavation by Mr. Farrer, in 1861, 
it was found to contain a large vaulted central chamber, with three 
crypts branching from it, and approached from the outside by a long 
narrow gallery of above 50 ft. in length. After giving details of the 
excavations and measurements of the various parts, Mr. Stuart referred 
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to the chambered tombs in other countries, and dwelt on the resem- 
blance which Maeshowe bore to the chambered cairn at New Grange in 
Ireland, which was a burial-place of the kings of Tara. He gave rea- 
sons for believing that Maeshowe was the work of the early Celtic 
people of the country; and that its only connection with the Norsemen 
was the fact that they had broken into the chamber in search of treasure, 
as they were accustomed to do in their own country, and as they had 
done at New Grange in the year 862. He then described the runic in- 
scriptions cut on the walls, of the central chamber. It appeared that 
these inscriptions are generally of little importance, many of them simply 
stating that they were carved by a certain person, and obviously being 
the work of many different hands. One of the inscriptions relates that 
- the ‘‘ Howe” was broken into by the “ Jerusalem farers ;” while another 
states that they were disappointed, as the treasure of which they were 
in search had been previously carried off. These crusaders are sup- 
posed to have been the comrades of Earl Ronald, who, after passing the 
winter of 1152 in Orkney, sailed on their expedition in the following 
spring. As an example of the difficulty which attends the deciphering 
of runic inscriptions—not so much from doubt as to the letters as to 
their proper division into words, Mr. Stuart gave the various readings 
of the two most important inscriptions, furnished by Professor Munch, 
of Christiania; Professor Stephens and Mr. Rafn, of Copenhagen ; 
Principal Barclay, of Glasgow; Dr. Daniel Wilson, of Toronto; Mr. 
J. M. Mitchell, one of the Foreign Secretaries of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland; and Dr. Charlton, of Newcastle. Mr. Stuart re- 
ferred to the long-continued and systematic excavations of Mr. Farrer 
in Orkney, and to his zeal and public spirit in making these subservient 
to public objects. He also praised the arrangements which Mr. Balfour 
of Balfour, the proprietor of Maeshowe, had made for its safety in 
future, and made reference to the many obligations which archeological 
students owed to the valuable services of Mr. Petrie, of Kirkwall. He 
remarked, in conclusion, that if Maeshowe was great at its origin, and 
many an after age, it will henceforth be memorable for the amount of 
literary zeal and labour which the elucidation of the runic inscriptions 
has evoked, The paper was illustrated by large sketches, prepared by 
Mr. Gibb, of Aberdeen, whose finished drawings for Mr. Farrer’s work 
have been so much admired. 

Several donations to the museum and library were announced: the 
most interesting one being a stone, sculptured on both sides, and with 
an Ogham inscription on the edges, from Bressay, Shetland, presented 
by the Rev. Z. M. Hamilton, Bressay. 


March 14. Mr. Josern Roserrson, one of the Vice-presidents, in 
the chair. 

On a ballot, Mr. John Catto, iron merchant, Aberdeen, was admitted 
a fellow, and the Rev. James Joass, Manse, Edderstoun, a correspond- 
ing member of the Society. 

The following communications were then read :— 

I. Notes on the Ogham Inscription on the Newton Stone. By Wil- 
liam F. Skene, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. Mr. Skene began by explaining 
the nature of Ogham writings and the keys which existed to their in- 
terpretation, one being found in the ancient record called the Book of 
Ballymote, and the other having been framed by Dr. Graves, of Dublin, 
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from the Irish Ogham inscriptions. It had been found that the latter 
was applicable to some Ogham inscriptions in Wales, where the accu- 
racy of the readings could be tested from the repetition of the inscription 
on the same monument in debased Roman characters, and by finding 
that the two inscriptions, although in different languages, were the 
same. Mr. Skene then shewed the result of the application of this key 
to the Ogham inscription on the Newton stone, putting down the Ro- 
man letters which were equivalent to the Ogham signs opposite these 
signs. Two words formed part of the result which read “ gormaon” 
and “‘josaei,” and appeared to be the Gaelic forms of two proper names, 
the last of which was “ Jesus.” With regard to the former, Mr. Skene 
thought it possible, but merely suggested it as a speculation, that it 
might be intended for Guthrum, of whom much is said by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, which is merely fanciful, but of whom we gather from more 
authentic sources that he was a Danish chief who was killed while away 
from his own country, and who, judging from an entry in the Pictish 
Chronicle, might have fallen here about the year a.p. 891, and to whom 
this pillar might be a monument, also recording his conversion. It ap- 
peared to Mr. Skene that the main inscription was written in letters of 
a mixed character, partly in Gothic runes, and partly in debased Roman 
letters; and that the language of the Oghams was Celtic, partaking of 
the peculiarities of both the Welsh and Gaelic forms. 

Mr. Maclauchlan expressed his admiration of Mr. Skene’s paper, 
and was quite prepared to expect that a Pictish inscription should be 
a mixture of Welsh and Gaelic. 

Mr. Stuart, while agreeing that Mr. Skene’s plan of elucidating the 
inscription, by beginning with the Ogham characters, of which we had 
an alphabet, was the most hopeful, could not help feeling that there 
must remain considerable uncertainty in the reading of Oghams, where 
there was no second inscription in a known character by which to test 
it, instancing a reading given by Dr. Graves of the Oghams on the 
Bressay stone, which, although all apparently of the same form, were 
held to be partly in Gaelic and partly in the Icelandic language. With 
regard to the suggested attribution of the monument to a Danish chief, 
there was the great difficulty of supposing that such a record could 
have been erected by his friends in their own letters in a hostile country, 
or that the Pictish people would have preserved the memory of an 
enemy in the writing peculiar to them. He trusted that Mr. Skene 
would continue his valuable labours, and test yet farther the correspond- 
encies between the characters of the two inscriptions. 

Mr. Richandson gave some reasons for his belief that the monument 
was a funereal one erected by the monks of St. Anthony from Egypt. 

II. The next two papers related to a sculptured stone recently dug 
up on the farm of Auchrynie, parish of Old Deer, Aberdeenshire. The 
one was by Mr. Murray, Nethermill of Cruden, and the other by Mr. 
Keith, the tenant of the farm, and they were accompanied by drawings 
and photographs. The stone bears some scorings on the edge and parts 
rs the surface, but they are altogether of very doubtful character and 

esign. 

III. Professor Simpson read a paper on the Circular Rock-markings 
on Stones and Rocks at Craigiehall, Lochgilphead, Doddington, and 
other localities, of which many casts and drawings were exhibited. 
The subject, which is one of great obscurity, was treated in a most 
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exhaustive manner; and we are glad to understand that the Professor’s 
paper will be forthwith printed. It appeared that these markings had 
been formed on sepulchral slabs, in Picts’ houses, and on rocks in 
various countries, and that, although there were some varieties of form, 
yet there was a wonderful general resemblance through the whole. He 
gave reasons for believing that they were the work of a very early 
people, and that they were marks of a sacred character. 

Mr. J. M. Mitchell drew attention to the signs used in Holstein for 
various purposes, and suggested their comparison with these rock- 
markings. 

Several donations to the Library and Museum were announced, the 
most remarkable, perhaps, being the lock and keys of the treasure 
chest of the expedition to the isthmus of Darien in 1690, presented 
by the directors of the Bank of Scotland. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


March 1. The Rev. Taomas Myers in the chair. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick read the following notice of “‘ The Papyrus of 
Nas-Khem,” a work presented to the Library of the Society by the 
Prince of Wales :— 


“The papyrus described in the work which has been presented to the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, through the kind 
intervention of the Very Rev. Dr. Stanley, was found upon a mummy in a tomb 
on the western side of the Nile at Thebes. The Egyptian government has latterly 
prohibited all excavations, but as a special favour to the Prince this tomb was 
allowed to be opened. What other objects of antiquity were found with the mummy 
Mr. Birch in his description does not say. Those papyri whose subject is religious 
are generally found rolled up, and deposited either close to the skin or to the inner- 
most of the numerous wrappers of linen in which the mummy was swathed, or ex- 
ternally on the breast or by the sides. They have a reference to that great doc- 
trine of Egyptian theology, the immortality of the soul, and its adventures and 
transformations after quitting the body. These appear to have been described at 
great length in a work which in its most perfect form extended to 165 chapters. 
The papyri of this class, however, seldom contain more than a small portion of the 
whole work, which must have been very costly, both from its bulk and the elaborate 
paintings with which the MSS. were adorned. The general idea conveyed by the 
emblems, and, as far as they have been deciphered, by the hieroglyphic legends, is 
the assimilation of the departed person to Osiris. Osiris was supposed to have been 
put to death by the evil principle Typhon, and restored to life by Isis his sister; 
hence he became the established emblem of life after death. The epithets Osirian 
and Justified are applied on the funereal monuments and in the papyri to the 
deceased person as a matter of course, he having received interment with religio .s 
rites; as the Greeks called all the dead by a name which implied ‘the happy,’ 
(Macarites). The papyri were prepared beforehand by artists who devoted them- 
selves to this line, and a blank was lett to be filled up with the name of the person 
in whose tomb it was to be deposited. And as we are familiar with instances of 
tombstones worked over again and palimpsest brasses, so we find in the funeral pa- 
pyri the first name erased and a second substituted. Ina splendid roll exhibited 
at the Louvre the name has been omitted altogether. 

“ There is a general conformity in all the papyri of this class, They exhibit the 
judgment scene before Osiris and his forty-two assessors, the declaration of the de- 
ceased, in which he protests his innocence of all crimes, the weighing of the symbol 
of his heart in the balance before Osiris, his purification by fire, his passage through 
the various gates of the Elysian fields, his employment in agricuitural labour there, 
his embarkation in the boat of the Sun on the celestial river, &c. These are the 
scenes represented with more or less of detail in the largest class of the papyri; in 
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others the soul is represented as engaged in various combats with crocodiles, ser- 
pents, and monstrous animals, which it successively overcomes. 

“There is another class of papyri, to which that brought home by the Prince of 
Wales belongs. The Egyptians were perplexed, being ignorant of the earth’s revo- 
lution on her axis, by the sun’s disappearance in the west and re-appearance in the 
east. How was the transit performed? They supposed that he passed underneath 
the earth, and devised a series of stations which he successively occupied during the 
hours of the night. On this conception were founded what were called Litanies of 
the Sun, in which titles are ascribed to him in each of the twelve hours of darkness, 
accompanied with invocations appropriate to each. The deceased after death de- 
parted towards the west, and accompanied the sun as he passed through the sub- 
terranean regions, and came again with him to the light when he reached the east. 
There can be little doubt that the general idea meant to be conveyed was, that 
death was followed by life, as darkness is succeeded by light. Each of these hours 
appears to have been represented with appropriate imagery and descriptions, 
with prayers. 

* Champollion, in his letters from Egypt, professed to have found, at Thebes, 
a complete series of these hours of the night, with their figures and legends; but 
according to Rosellini this was one of the inventions with which he condescended 
to amuse the Parisians, and Mr. Birch, who has published the papyrus brought 
home by the Prince, confesses the imperfection of our knowledge of them. The 
papyrus, besides, is much mutilated, and written by an ignorant or dishonest scribe ; 
so that though there can be no doubt of its general purport, it is impossible to give 
a correct explanation of it. It was executed for a priest or prophet of Amen-Ra, the 
Theban Jupiter; his name was Nas-Khem, and he was the son of a female func- 
tionary of the name of Tahesi. Herodotus says that there were no priestesses in 
the Egyptian temples. This may be true as regards the higher functions of the 
priesthood, and initiation into its mysteries; but modern researches have left no 
doubt that women filled many ministerial offices about the temples. Tahesi was 
a singer. The papyrus is twelve feet in length; it has been injured by coming in 
contact with the hot bitumen. Mr. Birch considers its age to be perhaps as late 
as the fourth century B.c., and near the close of the Persian dominion over Egypt, 
which began with the conquest by Cambyses, in 525 B.c., and closed with the sub- 
jugation of Egypt by Alexander in 332. By itself it would have been scarcely 
intelligible, but the religious inscriptions of Egypt dealt much in stereotyped 
phrases and emblems; so that by comparison of this with more perfect monuments 
he has been able to supply some of its lacuna.” 


The Rev. John Kenrick moved a vote of thanks to the Prince of 


Wales for his kind present, which was seconded by the Rev. Canon 
Trevor, and carried unanimously, 





Roman Inscription rrom Me.tun.— The works for levelling the Place 
Notre-Dame at Melun have just brought to light some fragments of bas-reliefs, 
a statuette, and a stone from an altar dedicated to Mercury and the Lares by 
the conquerors of Gaul, but which was unfortunately broken in the extraction. 
The last-named object bears the following Roman inscription :— 

MERCVRIO, ET. LARIBVS. 
B. CLAVDI. NERO. NI. DRUSO. 
GERMANICO, AVGVSTO. 


The pretor Nero Claudius Drusus, brother of Tiberius, is evidently here re- 
ferred to; he was born at Rome 38 B.c., and died at the age of thirty-one. 
This person, to whom the Senate gave the name of Germanicus, was sent into 
Gaul thirteen years before the Christian era to suppress a revolt caused by 
the exactions of Licinius. At that period Melun, which had been abandoned 
by its inhabitants in consequence of Julius Cesar’s sixth campaign, and taken 
by Labienus, was under the dominion of the Romans. The various articles 
now found have been placed in the museum at Melun. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGAziINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





LAMBETH DEGREES. 


Srr,—The letter of W. E, L. in your March Number on Lambeth degrees 
touches a question which is of some antiquarian interest, and was once of con- 
siderable practical importance. 

The circumstances which gave rise to the institution of these degrees were 
probably the attempts made both in Church and State, during the fifteenth 
century, partly to restrict the exercise of the papal power in opposition to the 
Statute of Provisors, by securing promotion to the graduates of the English 
Universities, and partly to advance and strengthen the Universities themselves 
by providing competently for their graduates. Examples of the measures taken 
for these purposes may be found in Wood’s Antiguitates (ed. 1674), 197, &c., 
216, 217, &c., Labbe and Cossart, Concilia, xiv. 347, &c.; there are others 
in Wilkins, and among the official Correspondence of Bishop Beckington, 
shortly to be published by the Master of the Rolls, under the editorship of 
Mr. George Williams. 

To evade the disabilities imposed by these acts on non-graduates, and to 
secure for themselves the privileges of graduates, it became usual towards the 
end of the century for clerks who had not been educated at the Universities to 
obtain dispensations from Rome, enabling them to hold pluralities, &c., 
and in some few recorded cases to obtain degrees from the Pope, on the 
strength of which they were incorporated in the English Universities with the 
same rights as the original graduates. 

One or two cases of the incorporation of these Roman graduates are to be 
found in the Cambridge records ; e. g. “ Frater Steele,” of Rome, was incorpo- 
rated in 1492; “Frater Raddyng,” adoctor of Rome, in 1497 (MS. Lambeth, 
1133) ; and in 1501 “ Mr. Cabald” had a grace “ut admittatur ad eundem 
gradum in quo stat Rome.” It seems more probable that these degrees were 
granted by the Pope as a part of his ordinary power, than in any connexion 
with a University ; for the power of conferring degrees was at this time exer- 
cised by other bodies than the Universities, as by the Counts Palatine 
(Comites Palatini Lateranenses), who also could confer the power of making 
notaries by faculty. (See*the seventh Decretal, lib. iii. tit. iv., and Battely’s 
Somner’s Canterbury, part i. App., 59, and Du Cange, sub voce Comes Pa- 
latinus). It was not necessary, however, to go to Rome for these degrees ; 
the power to confer them was bestowed upon the legates. Many examples 
of this may be found in the Bud/ariwm, and one instance may suffice here. 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Bull of Legation (Rymer, xiii. 739) allows him the power, 
“‘quascunque personas, sufficientes tamen et idoneas, volentes ad doctoratus, 
seu licentiature, aut Baccalaureatus in utroque vel altero Jurium, et ad magis- 
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tratus tam in Theologia quam in Artibus et Medicina vel alios gradus pro- 
movendi.” 

The statute of 25 Henry VIIL. c. 21, invests the Archbishop of Canterbury 
with power to grant all manner such licences, dispensations, compositions, 
faculties, grants, receipts, delegacies, &c., as heretofore had been accustomed 
to be had and obtained from Rome. (See Mr. Workard’s letter in the April 
Number.) 

Degrees are not specified in this transfer of authority, but they are under- 
stood to be included in the term faculties. Bishop Gibson (Codex, d&c., ed. 
1713, p. 105) has the following note on the subject :— 


** Among the other heads in which faculties had been customarily grantable, and 
were now made grantable by the Archbishops of Canterbury in virtue of this act, 
we find in the said Book of Taxation (see § xi.) the two that follow :—‘ Creatio 
Doctorum in quacunque facultate, £4. Creatio aliorum graduatorum in quacunque 
facultate, £4.’ Which power as it hath not been abrogated or touched by any 
succeeding law, so hath it been exercised by the successive archbishops as a right 
vested in their see, by no less authority than that of Parliament, to which autho- 
rity as conveyed by this act special reference is made in the body of every faculty 
that is granted upon this head.” 


The right thus conferred, or presumed to be conferred, was exercised by the 
archbishops apparently without objection until in the reign of George I. it was 
disputed, and made the subject of a lawsuit. Gastrell, Bishop of Chester, refused 
to admit Samuel Peploe, a B.D. of Lambeth, to the Wardenship of Manchester 
College. The cause was tried first at Lancaster Assizes, on the 13th of August, 
1722. The argument in favour of the Archbishop’s right was conducted with 
great learning and research. The notes for the instruction of counsel may be 
found among Bishop Chandler’s papers, Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 6489, The hearing 
occupied fifteen hours. “ A prescriptive right was made out to general satisfac- 
tion, and a statutable right also so far as there was occasion to go into the 
Act of Parliament. But the jury of gentlemen gave a verdict to the right in 
general, without fixing it on any single foot.” (MS. Lambeth, 1133.) It was 
then carried by appeal before the King’s Bench, and there decided in favour of 
the Archbishop’s right, May 22, 1725. (Notes and Queries, iii. 276.) This 
case is referred to by Blackstone, Comm., i. 381, (ed. 1829). He quotes it 
as “The Bishop of Chester’s case, Oxon. 1721.” This I have not seen.— 
So much for the origin of the right. 

The status of the Lambeth graduates was always rather unsettled, and the 
few who are mentioned as incorporated at Cambridge, received that honour 
with the proviso that it should not be construed into a precedent. Baker 
(MS. 42, pp. 136, 137, 140, in the Public Library at Cambridge) objects to 
the practice of admitting them ad ewndem, as inconsistent with the rights and 
privileges of the University, and, moreover, expressly guarded against by the 
oath taken by the inceptors in every faculty, viz. “ Jurabis quod extra istam 
Universitatem, nusquam preterquam Oxoniis in illa facultate incipies, nec con- 
senties ut aliquis alibi in Anglia incipiens hic pro doctore vel magistro in illa 
facultate habeatur.” I do not remember to have seen in Wood's Fasti any 
mention of a Lambeth graduate. It will be seen, however, from the list of 
degrees, that from the time of the Restoration to the end of the seventeenth 
century they were generally conferred on members of the Universities. 

The right of conferring degrees was exercised by Archbishop Cranmer as 
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early as 1539. In that year he commissioned Bishop Rugg of Norwich to 
confer the degree of Doctor of Divinity on Eligius Ferrers. He instructs him 
in the commission to proceed in the business with two other D.D.’s to be 
chosen by the Bishop, “si eum ad gradum antedictum suscipiendum, previo 
examine debito, habilem reperietis.” Accordingly in the Act of execution 
they represent “quia per debitam examinationem comperimus et invenimus 
memoratum E. F. ad gradum doctoratus in facultate Theologia suscipiendum 
habilem dignum et idoneum.” (MS. Lambeth, 1133.) The documents connected 
with this transaction were adduced in Peploe’s case, and copies of them are in 
Bp. Chandler’s MS. B. Mus. Add. 6489. 

Very few instances are to be found of Lambeth degrees granted before the 
Restoration. The records of the Faculty Office supply none, and the search 
made, in the Peploe case, in the Patent Rolls, in which by the 25 Henry VIII. 
c. 21, these faculties are required to be enrolled, disclosed only two or three. 
I have searched also the Dispensation Rolls at the Record Office, which extend 
from 1597 to 1641, and have found but one case, that of John Hillyard. 
The Cambridge records supply two or three more. 

The earliest records of the Faculty Office are two paper books marked A and B, 
which contain memoranda of the dispensations, creations of notaries, marriage 
licences, licences of non-residence, of eating meat in Lent, of commendams, &c., 
from 1543 to 1548, and from 1567 to 1591 respectively. The only case which 
I have found in them bearing on this subject, and as it is the only one adduced 
in the Peploe case from them, I suppose it to be the only one—is an admission 
by Cranmer, of George Broke, B.A., of the University of Venice, to the rights 
and privileges of a B.A. in England, and to equality with other graduates. 

Archbishop Parker granted the degree of B.D. to one Blage: the form of the 
act was adduced in Peploe’s case, from a MS. of Bishop Pearson, in the 
Library of Canterbury Cathedral. A copy of this form will be found in the 
Chandler MS. 

The list of degrees before the Restoration is then as follows :— 

1539, Feb. 17. Eligius Ferrers, D.D. 

1544, Dec. 6. George Broke, B.A. of Venice, ad eundem. 

1559—1575. Blage, B.D. 

1615, Mar. 14. Samuel Purchas, M.A., made B.D. 

1617, Nov. 20. John Hillyard, M.A., made B.D. 

1619, June 28. William Neile, M.A. 

1635, Dec. 9. Edward Layfield, M.A., Archdeacon of Essex, made B.D. 


All these were adduced in Peploe’s case. Purchas, the author of “The Pil- 
grims,” is mentioned by Wood in the Fasti as a Cambridge man, and by 
Baker and Cole in their ‘‘ Cambridge Collections.” 

From the time of the Restoration the list is perfect, the loss of one book in 
the Faculty Office being supplied by the list adduced in the Peploe case, 1660 
to 1716. By the kindness of the officers of the Faculty Office I am enabled to 
furnish you with a copy of the list from 1660 to the present day.—I am, &c., 


Navestock, April 9. Wiuram Srusss. 
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GRADUATI LAMBETHANI. 


Juxon (1660, Sept, 3—1663, June 4). 


A. —% 
1660, Nov. 24. John Sudbury, M.A. D.D. 


Dec. 24. Wm. Braborne, M.A. Oxon., 


Chap. to the Archbishop D.D. 
1661, Sept. 24. Robert Sanderson LL.B. 
1662, Feb. 23. Peter Berkenhead, B.A. M.A. 
1663, May 11. William Fyffe, M.A. Trin. 

Coll. Oxon. M.D. 

May 12. Edm. Freeman, alias King, 

incorp. at Cambridge 1671, Oct.5 M.B. 


Sheldon, (1663, Aug. 31—1677, Nov. 9). 
1663, Sept. 9. Policarp Dakyn, M.B. 


of Derby M.D. 
Sept. 17. Alexander Cheeke LL.B. 
Sept. 21. John Clements LL.B, 
Sept. 22. Edward Exton LL.B, 
Sept. 24. Robert Thompson LL.B. 
Sept. 30. John Randolph, M.A., R. of 

Leverington D.D. 
Oct. 7. John Pell, M.A., Ch. toAbp. D.D. 
Oct, 31. Robert Thoroton, M.A. M.D. 

1664, Feb. 4. John Selleck, M.A., Archd, 

of Bath D.D. 
March 15. George Cary, M.A., Dean 

of Exeter D.D. 
May 2. Wm. Hawkins, M.A. Ch. Ch. 

Oxon. D.D. 
Oct. 25. John Pritchett, M.A. D.D. 

1668, June 17, John Dryden, Esq. M.A, 

1671, Jan. 3. Laurence Seddon, B.D, 
Brasenose Coll. D.D. 

1672, Oct. 22. Antony Saunders D.D. 


1674, Aug. 19. Samuel Woodford, B.A, 


Wadham Coll. D.D. 

1675, April 9. Wm. Rosewell, M.A. M.D. 
Nov. 8. Wm. Harrison, M.A. Wad- 

ham Coll. D.D. 


Dec, 7. John Eachard, M.A. Cath. H. B.D. 


Tillotson, Dean of Canterbury, sede vacante. 
1677, Nov. 21, Robt. Taylor, St. John’s, 


Oxon. M.A. 
Dec. 10. John Blow, of Newark Mus.Doc, 
Dec, 11. James Clifford, Succentor of 

St. Paul’s M.A, 


Sancroft (1678, Jan. 27—1691, Feb. 1). 
1678, Feb. 1. Gabriel Towerson, M.A, 


All Souls D.D. 
Feb. 5. Wm. Shippen, M.A. Univ. D.D. 
Feb. 6. Francis Barnard, incorporated 

at Cambridge M.D. 
Feb. 9. John Newell, Alban Hall M.A. 
March 9. Peter Dent, Trinity, Camb, 

incorp. at Camb. 1681, March 18 M.B, 
May 13. Sam, Bishop, M.A.Ch.Ch. D.D. 
May 25. Geo. Thorpe, B.D.,Ch.toAbp. D.D. 
June 4. Geo. Speed, Magdalen Hall M.A, 
June 28, Thos. Comber, M.A, Sidney 

Coll. D.D. 

1680, Sept. 29. Gilbert Burnet, Bp. of 

Sarum 1689 D.D. 


Nov. 1. Wm. Batty, M.A., Ch, to the 
II 


conferred. 
King, incorporated at Cambridge 


1681, June 22 D.D, 
1680, June 4. John St. John LL.D, 
1685, Nov. 12. Wm. Stanley, Master of 

Corpus, Camb., incorp. at Camb. 

1694, Jan. 18 D.D. 

Dec. 6. John Marshall LL.B. 


Tillotson (1691, April 23—1694, Nov. 22). 


1691, June 8, William Talbot, M.A. D.D. 
June 25, William Walmsley LL.B. 
July 2. Thomas Hobbs M.D. 
July 3, James Barker M.A, 
Aug. 13. John Patrick, M.A. D.D. 
Nov. 19. Ralph Barker, Ch.toAbp. D.D. 
Dec. 7. Robert Hooke M.D. 
Dec. 21. Thomas Manningham, M.A. D.D. 

1692, March 3, Caleb Coatsworth M.D. 


1693, Mar. 27. Jonathan Blagrave, M.A, D.D, 


Tenison (1694, Dec. 6—1715, Dee. 14). 
1695, Jan. 18. Thomas Green, 8.T.B., 
incorp. at Cambridge 1695 
Jan. 18. John Knighton 
Feb. 4. John Woodward, incorp. at 
Cambridge 1695 M.D. 


D.D. 
D.D. 


Feb. 8. Edward Gee D.D. 
March 27. Richard Willis, Bp. of 
Gloucester, 1715 D.D. 
April 16, Michael Geddes LL.D. 
June 6. Francis Bragge LL.B. 
1696, Sept. 22. John Robinson, Bp. of 
Bristol 1710 D.D. 
1697, March 3. Edward Tenison LL.B, 
1698, Jan. 10. John Wilson LL.D. 
May 16. Edward Vernon M.A. 
1700, Jan. 26. George Nevell LL.B. 
1701, Sept. 1. Thomas Waite LL.B. 
Nov. 26. John Crompton M.D. 
1702, June 18. Edm. Gibson, Librarian 
at Lambeth, Bp. of London 1723 D.D. 
May 13. John Moore LL.B. 
July 22. Richard Knipe M.A. 
1704, Feb. 1. Thomas Hayley, B.A. M.A. 
1705, Nov. 29. William Lloyd D.D. 
1706, July 10. John Harris D.D. 
1707, Feb. 18. John Benbrigg M.D. 
May 5. Posthumus Smith LL.B. 
1708, March 9. Wm Wotton, S.T.B. D.D. 
April 13. Richard West D.D. 
July 6. Joseph Barton M.A. 
1711, June 5. Dormer Parkhurst LL.B. 
1712, May 17. James Jones M.A. 
June 23. William Pearson, M.A. LL.D, 
1714, April 23. Edward Tenison, Bp. of 
Ossory 1731 D.D. 


April 26. Charles Talbot, B.A. Oxon. LL.B. 
Oct. 1. Timothy Goodwin D.D. 
1715, Aug. 4. Richard Rider LL.B. 


Wake (1716, Jan. 16—1737, Jan. 24). 
1716, Jan. 26. Benjamin Hoadley, Bp. 


of Winchester 1734 D.D. 
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Jan. 28. Lancelot Blackburn, M.A. April 10, Robert Eyton, M.A. Camb. D.D. 
Oxon., Abp. of York 1724 D.D. 1739, April 3. George England M.A. 
June 26. Thos. Bowers, M.A, Camb.; 1741, May 1. Richard Bullock, M.A. D.D. 
Bp. of Chichester 1722 D.D. May 2. Samuel Shuckford D.D. 
June 28. David Trimmell, M.A. D.D. 1742, March 15. John Jones, Trin. Coll. 
July 3. Thos. Cranmer, of Mitcham M.D. Camb. M.A. 
July 3. Richard Ibbetson D.D. 1747, June 8. James Cawthorn, Clare 
July 23. William Whitfield D.D. Hall, Camb. M.A, 
Nov. 27. Thomas Tullie, M.A. LL.D. Oct. 8. Thos. Potter, M.A.Ch.Ch. Oxf. LL.D. 
1717, Jan. 14. Henry Downes D.D. 
1718, March 10. Sam. Peploe, Warden Herring (1747—1757, March 13). 
of Manchester, and Bp. of Chester B.D. 1748, Jan.4. John Hoadley, C.C.C.Camb. LL.D. 
1720, March 19. Daniel Hill D.D. 1749, Jan. 14. Edw. Cresset, M.A. Trin. 
April 28. Chas. Cobb, M.A. Trin. Coll. Coll. Oxford, Bp. of Llandaff 1749 _D.D. 
Oxon., Abp. of Dublin 1742 D.D. Feb. 6. Roger Comberbach, of Chester LL.B. 
June 28. Wm. Bradshaw, M.A., Preb. June 2. John Head, M.A, Archd, 
of Canterbury D.D. of Canterbury D.D. 
Sept. 28. Wm. Birch, Chanc.of Wore. D.D. 1750, April 18. Robert Brereton, Trin. 
1721, Jan. 16. Samuel Lisle, M.A., R. of Coll, Camb. LL.B. 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Bp. of Norwich D.D. — Sept.7. John Aylmer, Univ. Coll.Oxf. M.A. 
March 27. John Henry Ott, Librarian 1751, April 11. Hugh Hughes, M.A. 
at Lambeth M.A. Oxford, Dean of Bangor D.D. 
1722, Aug. 10. Charles Lambe D.D. April 22. Wm. Herring, M.A.Camb. D.D. 
1723, June 24. Rich. Chicheley, M.A., April 22. John Sam. Hill, M.A.Camb. D.D. 
Sec. to the Abp. LL.B. May 1. Francis Hender Foote, Chap. 
1724, Jan. 8. John Gilbert, M.A., Abp. to Lord Chesterfield LL.B. 
of York 1757 LL.D. July 1. John Thomas, M.A, Camb., 
March 5. Chas. Naylor, M.A., Chan. R. of St. Peter’s, Cornhill D.D. 
dioc. Sarum LL.D. July 19. Samuel Salter, M.A. Camb., 
March 12. James Horner M.A. Canon of Norwich D.D. 
June 1. Zachary Pearce, M.A. Camb., Oct. 4. Thomas Gyll, of Durham M.A. 
Bp. of Rochester 1756 D.D. Nov. 4. Thos. Lewis, Jesus Coll. Oxf. M.A. 
Oct. 6. Edward Wake, M.A. Oxon. D.D. Nov. 6. Peter Johnson, B.A. Ch. Ch. 
1725, Feb. 13. Dennis Payne, R. of Oxford M.A. 
Aberley M.A. 1753, March 9. Thomas Birch D.D. 
May 26. Rd. Lardner, Middle Temple LL.B. May 14. Abraham le Moine D.D. 
Nov. 20. John Walker, M.A. Camb., 1754, Jan. 10. Wm. Warburton, M.A., 
Chap. to the Abp. B.D. . Preb. of Glouc., Bp. of Glouc. 1760 D.D. 
1726, Oct. 22. James Stillingfleet, M.A. D.D. Jan. 10, John Coulter, R. of Foxearth, 
1727, March 10. George Ffenning, Dean Essex M.A. 
of Carlisle LL.D. March 5. Ferdinando Warner, R. of 
1728, Feb. —. Richd. Chicheley, LL.B. LL.D. St. Michael’s, Queenhithe LL.D. 
Feb. 2. John Heber, Oxford M.A. 4755, Jan. 8. Richard Blackett Jekyll M.A. 
Feb. 13. John Newey, M.A. Oxford D.D. April 7. Mark Hildesley, M.A., R. of 
June 5. William Ayerst, B.D., Preb. Hitchin, Bp. of Sodor and Man1755 D.D. 
of Canterbury D.D. May 29, Richard Dayrell, R. of Lil- 
1729, March 14. Stephen Sleeth, King’s lingston Dayrell D.D. 
College, Camb. M.A. Aug. 27. William Worcester Wilson M.A. 
1731, Feb. 27. Mordecai Cary, Bp. of Sept. 1. John Jortin, R. of St. Dun- 
Clonfert 1733 D.D. stan in the East D.D. 
Sept. 9. John Howell, of Isleworth M.D. Sept. 4. George Jubb, B.D., Chap. to 
Nov. 11. Wm. Pownall, Cambridge LL.B. the Abp. D.D. 
1732, May 10. Richard Bundy, M.A. D.D. Oct. 31. John Pery, M.A, Oxford, 
1733, Feb. 12. Nathanael Lancaster, Chap. to the Abp. D.D. 
Chap. to Prince Frederick D.D. 4756 April 14. Joseph Payne M.A. 
March 9. John Baron; M.A. Camb. D.D. May 19. William Langhorne M.A, 
Nov. 7. Peter Maurice, M.A., Dean July 14. John Pettingal, M.A, Jesus 
of Bangor D.D. Coll. Oxford, B.A. 1728 D.D. 
1734, Jan. 15. Robt. Bolton, M.A. Oxford LL.D. Sept.4. John Osborne, R.ofNewtimber M.A. 
1735, May 20. John Abbot, New Coll. Nov. 29. Cutts Barton, M.A., R. of 
Oxford M.A. St. Andrew’s, Holborn D.D. 
1736, July 26. John Metcalfe, M.A.Camb. LL.D. Nov. 29. Thomas Holme LL.B. 
Potter (1737, Feb. 283—1747, Oct. 10). Dec. 4. John Hawkesworth LL.D, 
1737, Aug. 17. John Billingsley M.A. 1757, Jan. 1. Lionel Seaman, M.A., Arch, 
1738, Jan, 21. Rich. Chandler, Oxford M.A. of Taunton D.D. 
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Hutton (1757—1758, March 19). 
Degree 
conferred. 
1757, Sept. 8. Robert Gilbert, M.A. D.D. 
Secker (1758—1768, Aug. 8). 

1758, Aug. 2. John Davis, M.A. D.D. 
Aug. 2. William Tattan, M.A. D.D. 
Aug. 3. Robert Adkin M.A, 


1759, May 26. Jas. Pitcairn, M.A.Glasgow LL.B. 
1760, June 30. William Murray, M.A. 


St. John’s, Cambridge D.D. 
1761, May 18. DenisonCumberland,M.A. D.D. 
1762, June 1. Geo. Secker, M.A. Ch. Ch., 

Chap. to the Abp. D.D. 
1763, May 6. Reeve Ballard, M.A., Preb. 

of Westminster D.D. 
1764, Aug. 21. Nicolas Halhead, of 

Durham LL.B. 

Sept. 18. James Ford M.D. 
1766, May 16. Heneage Dering, Dean 
of Ripon D.D. 
June 4. Richard Sutton, M.A. D.D. 
June 12. Tomlinson Bunting, Esq. of 
York LL.B. 
Sept. 13. Henry Burrough LL.D. 
1767, June 15. Thomas Knowles, M.A. D.D. 
1768, April 28. Lionel Place, of York LL.B. 


Cornwallis (1768—1783, March 19). 
1768, Dec, 23. John Crookhall, B.A. 


Queen’s College, Oxford M.A. 
1769, Sept. 6. John James Majendie D.D. 
1770, Feb. 21. Joseph Matthew M.A, 

Sept. 6. Bennett Storer D.D. 
Sept. 6. Richard Palmer D.D. 
Sept. 6. John Benson, M.A, D.D. 
Dec, 24. John Arnold D.D. 


1771, Feb, 21. Fred. Wollaston, LL.B. LL.D. 
June 12, Peirson Lloyd, M.A. D.D. 
Nov, 9. Richard George Robinson LLB. 
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1772, Aug. 13. Joseph Banks LL.B, 
July 27. Mark Foster M.A, 
Nov. 27. Peter Pinnell, M.A. D.D., 
1773, May 13. Nicolas Corsellis M.A, 
June 7. Samuel Berdmore, M.A, D.D. 
Aug. 10. Edmund Burton M.A 
1774, June 28. John Jekyll LL.D. 


1775, May 23. Wm. Bromley Cadogan, 
B.A. M.A, 


May 30. Richard Stoup LL.B. 
July 22. Nicolas Wakeham D.D. 
1776, Oct. 27. John Lord Monson LL.D. 
Dec. 11. George Hayter M.A, 
1777, July 3. James Farish LL.B. 
July 26. Richard Lucas D.D. 
1778, Jan. 5. William Langford, M.A. D.D. 


Feb. 18. East Apthorpe, M.A. Jesus 


Coll. Camb. D.D. 
Sept. 1. Charles Walker M.A, 
1779, Feb. 16. William Ramsden, M.A. 
Jesus Coll. Camb., Master of Char- 
terhouse D.D. 
May 20. Matthew Thompson M.A. 
1780, Feb. 19. John Jones M.A, 
March |. Peter Bowlby D.D. 
April 27. Thos. Exon, C.C.C.Camb. M.A, 
Nov. 26. Sir Thomas Broughton LL.D. 
1781, Jan. 30. William Morice, M.A. D.D. 
Feb. 16. Thomas Carwardine M.A, 
April 23. Richard Snowe M.A, 
May 9. James Smith M.A. 
Dec. 1. James Ramsay M.A, 
Dec. 11. Joseph Spooner M.A, 
Dec. 17. John Hodgson, Esq. M.A. 
1782, April 12. Joseph Hudson D.D. 
June 8. David Bayford, of Lewes M.D. 
July 24. Osmond Beauvoir, M.A. D.D. 
July 24, Thomas Vyner, LL.B. LL.D. 


(To be continued.) 


THE NEWTON STONE. 


Str,—In your last Number (p. 494) 
you have given a report of a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
at which Mr. Alex. Thomson gave an ac- 
count of various attempts to explain the 
inscription on the Newton stone*. I will 
ask your permission to make a correc- 
tion in Mr. Thomson’s statement. 

In the first place, the meeting of the 
British Association at which this in- 
scription was brought forward, was held 
at Cambridge the year before last, and 
not at Oxford. There were there ex- 
hibited a cast of the part of the stone 
containing the inscription, and a draw- 
ing of the latter; and I then pointed 





* See also the present Number, p. 629. 


out on this drawing how evidently the 
first letters were acrT, evidently the re- 
mains of hic jacit (the latter was the 
usual form of the word on these in- 
scriptions); that it appeared equally 
evident that the second line was the 
name CONSTANTINUS; that in a line 
below might be traced the word FILIUs ; 
and that it belonged to a class of early 
inscriptions which are not unknown to 
the antiquaries of this island. Simonides 
did not say that the letters of the in- 
scription were Greek, nor did he, to the 
best of my recollection, make any re- 
mark upon it at all; but after I had 
spoken, a friend of Simonides, who sat 
by him and acted as his interpreter, 
rose up and said, in the intention of 
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confirming me, that the inscription no 
sooner caught the eye of his friend Si- 
monides on first entering the room, than 
the latter remarked that the second line 
was plainly the word CONSTANTINUS. 

‘I have received one of the photo- 
graphs of this stone and its inscription, 
I presume one of those alluded to in 
your report, but I hardly recognise in 
it the inscription exhibited at Cam- 
bridge, and I will explain to you why. 
In the photograph, the inscription comes 
out boldly in very white and well de- 
fined letters on the dark ground of the 
stone. I can only account for this by 
supposing that, before the photograph 
was taken, somebody had been employed 
to paint the characters white, in order 
to make them more distinct. Now any 
one who has the least experience of 
these inscribed stones knows how very 
indistinct the outlines of the letters 
have often become through the rubbing 
and wear of the stones on which they 
were cut, and what long and close study, 
with great knowledge of the subject, it 
requires to make them out satisfactorily. 
In many cases a photograph itself is 
only an imperfect aid, because you only 
get the light upon the stone in one 
direction. Such, as far as I remember 
the cast of the stone, was the case with 
many of the letters in the Newton in- 
scription. Now it must be perfectly 
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clear to everybody that if any individual 
who cannot read such an inscription, 
undertakes to paint the letters in order 
to make them distinct, the result will 
be an inscription in characters of his 
own invention, and not in those of the 
original. In fact the chance of de- 
ciphering it correctly will be very greatly 
lessened. If, therefore, my surmise be 
correct, this photograph is worse than 
worthless, and I would suggest that no 
time should be lost in removing every 
trace of paint from the stone, and then, 
when a good light is upon the face of 
the stone, a careful photograph might 
be made. It would be perhaps well to 
have two, taken severally with the light 
falling on the stone from a different 
direction ; but no photograph will be so 
satisfactory as an ocular examination of 
the stone itself. 

I have not made a study of this class 
of inscriptions, and therefore will not 
undertake to decipher the inscription on 
the Newton stone; but I would suggest 
that if, instead of being carried to Italy 
and Germany, a good copy of it,—a cast 
would be best,—were sent to Prof. 
Westwood at Oxford, who has studied 
them with the greatest success, he would 
be able to give a much more satisfactory 
account of it.—I am, &c. 

THomas WRIGHT. 


BETBUR. 


Sir,—In answer to Dr. Keller’s 
query whether his Alemannic betbur 
is to be found in English local nomen- 
clature », our first impressions incline us 
to answer No. We would not offer 
a negative answer to such a question 
on the strength of our knowledge of so 
large and varied a field as that of Eng- 
lish local names, but we think we can 
in the present instance offer a presump- 
tive argument against the probability 
of such a name being discovered on this 
side the Channel. The word bed, which 
signified ‘ table,’ ‘ altar, ‘ couch,’ &c., in 
many, perhaps all the dialects, was al 





» Gent. Mac., March, 1864, p. 329, 


ways in Britain, as far as we know, 
compounded with vig, ‘idol,’ ‘temple,’ 
when it was used to signify altar. The 
various Saxon forms for ‘altar’ are, 
wih-bedd, wig-bedd, wefod, weofod. 

If the simple bed was ever used in 
this island in such a sense as to make 
a local betbur possible, it would not 
have had the same chances of prolong- 
ing its existence here, as where German 
was spoken. When the original sense 
of the word bed was forgotten, it would 
in a German district naturally slide into 
the association which is attached to the 
first syllable in bethaus, viz. ‘prayer,’ 
and this would prove, as doubtless it has 
proved, a means of preserving the ori- 
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ginal from decay. Now in this country, 
though we had the verb hine gebbidan, 
‘to pray,’ and in Middle English we 
read of bedesmen, and we still hear of 
the bidding prayer, yet this root was 
never in our country in a position to 
come to the succour of a betbur, sup- 
posing any such to have existed and to 
be in danger of extinction. It is quite 
conceivable that the analogue to this 
may have existed in England, dating 
from the heathen period, and prior to 
the general use of the compound wig- 
bed, but if so, it is likely to be much 
disfigured by this time. 

But little as we hope to find betdur 
at all, in any shape, in this country, 
we must suppose it likely that some 
names are still extant which represent 
the same idea. In searching for such, 
we recur to our old friends, or, as they 
might be rather called for the trouble 
they have caused us, our old enemies, 
the family of wick, wich, &c., which we 
are now convinced is no natural family 
at all, but a heterogeneous assemblage 
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of widely various words drawn together, 
and blended into confusion through a 
similarity of general form. One of the 
words which has contributed to form 
that motley group we imagine to have 
been the Saxon wih or wig, i.e. ‘ idol,’ 
or ‘ temple.’ 

To instance some names in which this 
element may possibly have entered, we 
would cite from Cod. Dipl., 34 Uuie- 
bold; 227 Wicbold; 685 and 1366 
Wicford ; 1298 Wicgestan ; 1051 Wice- 
hrgeg. It seems to us not improbable, 
that in some of these, the element wih 
may be present, and none of them more 
likely than Wicold, which might very 
plausibly be interpreted as the ‘idol’s 
building,’ or ‘ sacred edifice’ In Wig- 
borough, Essex, wic, ‘camp,’ would seem 
more in place ; but in Wiggenhall, Nor- 
folk, Wiggenholt, Sussex, Wighill, 
Yorkshire, Wigtoft, Lincolnshire, &c., 
vig, ‘idol,’ ‘fane,’ is as reasonable as 
any other source we know of. 


I am, &e. 


*,* 


PEDIGREE OF THE THACKWELL FAMILY. 


[Tue following Pedigree has been 
supplied by a member of the Thackwell 
family ; and in inserting it we take oc- 
casion to remark, that similar commu- 
nications, properly authenticated, will 
always be very acceptable. | 

The family of Thackwell has been 
seated in the counties of Worcester, 
Oxford, and Gloucester for several cen- 
turies. The name at an early period 
was variously written as Thekell, Thei- 
kell, Tickell,&c. The present orthography 
is found in the sixteenth century, when 
William Thackwell, Gent., who was 
Marshal of the Admiralty, spelled his 
name as it is now written. 


PEDIGREE. 

William Thackwell, Gent., Marshal of 
the Admiralty, died 1565, having had 
two sons, Edward and Thomas. This 
Thomas had two sons, Thomas and 
John. 

The elder son, the Rev. Thomas 
Thackwell, born in 1579, matriculated 


at Christ Church College, Oxford, 1598- 
9, and was Vicar of Waterperry, Oxon., 
in 1607. He married, 1st, a daughter 
of — D’Abitot, Esq., of Redmarley 
D’Abitot; and 2ndly, Jane, dau. of 
Thomas Bowley, Gent., of the Wells, 
near Bromyard, and died Vicar of Wa- 
terperry, 26th July, 1668, having had 
issue,— 

1. William, mar. Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of — Dayrell, Esq., of Lil- 
lingstone Dayrell, Bucks., and 
died in 1693, aged 72, having 
had issue,—Dayrell, born in 1660, 
died an infant; Mary, mar. to 
Norton Hayward, Esq., who died 
s.p.; and Elizabeth, mar. to John 
Carwardine, Esq., of Worcester. 

2. Thomas, of whom presently. 

8. Katherine, of Rye Court, mar. 
to the Rev. Lewis Terry, of Long- 
don, and had a dau. Catherine, 
mar. Paul Thackwell, Esq. 

4. Elizabeth, mar. to the Rev. Eld- 
ridge Jackson, of Wheatley. 
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The second son, Thomas Thackwell, 
Esq., by the first wife, mar., in 1656, 
Margaret, dau. of Hugh Keate, Gent., 
of East Hagbourne, of an old Berkshire 
family, and had two sons,— 

1. Stephen, born in 1657, died un- 
married. 

2. Paul, born in 1662, of whom 
presently. 

Paul Thackwell, Esq., mar. his cousin 
Catherine, dau. of the Rev. Lewis Terry, 
and had issue, of whom the eldest, 

Stephen Thackwell, Esq., of Rye Court, 
born in 1692, mar., in 1718, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of William Cam, Esq., of 
Wilton Place, Gloucestershire, by Mary, 
eldest dau. and co-heir of Joseph Cam, 
Esq., of London, and died in 1729, 
leaving an elder son, 

John Thackwell, of Rye Court and 
Birtsmorton Court, lord of the manors 
of Berrow and Birtsmorton, Worcester- 
shire, who mar. Miss Judith Daffy of 
Maysington, descended from the Egyoke 
family, and died 1808, having had issue, 

1. John, his heir. 

2. William, of Morton Court, mar. 
Miss A. Mutlow, and died s. p. 
3. Stephen, in Holy Orders, Rector 

of Birtsmorton, mar. Miss Clarke, 
and had issue two sons, William 
H., in Holy Orders, Vicar of 
Avonbury, Herefordshire; Mat- 
thew John; and two daughters. 
4. Joseph (Sir), who lost his left arm 
at Waterloo, born in 1781, and 
died in 1859, G.C.B., Lt.-Gen. 
in the army, Colonel of the 16th 
Lancers, late Inspecting General 
of Cavalry, &c., of Aghada Hall, 
Cork, and Conneragh House, 
Waterford. He mar. Maria Au- 
driagh, eldest dau. of Francis 
Roche, of Rochemount, co. Cork, 
grand-uncle of Lord Fermoy. He 
has issue, Edward Joseph, late 
Captain 50th Foot, Barrister-at- 
law, who mar. Miss Lucas, step- 
dau. of Gen. Boyd, and has issue ; 
William de W. Roche, Captain 
38th Regiment; Osbert D’Abi- 
tot, Lieut. in the Bengal Army, 
killed at Lucknow in 1858; 
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Francis John Roche, Captain in 
the 5th Royal Irish Lancers; 
Elizabeth Cranbourn ; Ann Maria 
Esther, mar. to the Rev. T. 
Little, Rector of Oxenhall and 
Pauntley, Gloucestershire; and 
Maria Roche. 

5. Elizabeth, mar. to William 
Brooke, Esq., of the Grove 
House, Bromsberrow, Worces- 
tershire, and has issue. 

6. Judith, mar. to Capt. Hartley, 
Bengal Army. 

7. Margaret, mar. to J. Wood, Esq., 
of the Ford House, Newent, 
Gloucestershire, and has issue. 

8. Sarah, mar. to — Twinberrow, 
Esq. 

9. Ann, mar. to T. Webb, Esq., D.L. 
and J.P., of the Berrow, Wor- 
cestershire, and has issue. 

The eldest son and heir, John Thack- 
well, of Rye Court and Wilton Place, 
D.L. and J.P. for Gloucestershire, mar. 
Miss Winifred Seabright on the 6th 
Nov., 1804, and had issue,— 

1. John Cam, of whom presently. 

2. Stephen, in Holy Orders, Rector 
of Little Birch, Herefordshire. 

3. James Sebright, died . 

4. William, born 26th April, 1812, 
mar. dau. of Rev. T. Roberts. 

5. Joseph Edwin, Colonel in the 
army, Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, &c., born 7th Sept., 1813, 
mar. Maria, dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Burnside, commanding 61st Foot, 
and has issue Edwin, Ensign in 
the 90th Foot, &e. 

6. Anne, mar. 13th May, 1830, the 
Rev. John Clayton, Vicar of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and has 
issue. 

7. Mary, mar. to James Griffin, Esq. 

8. Caroline Eliza, mar. to Rev. J. 
Medwin. 

Mr. Thackwell died in June, 1829. 

The eldest son, John Cam, of Wilton 
Place, and Moreton and Rye Courts, 
D.L. and J.P. for Gloucestershire and 
Worcestershire, born 18th Jan., 1807, 
mar. 13th April, 1842, Charlotte Eleanor 
Polson, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John 
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Hugh Polson, Prebendary of Exeter, and 
has issue,— 

. John, born 22nd May, 1844. 

. William Polson. 

. Arthur Joseph. 

. Katherine Emily. 

. Isabella Charlotte Mary. 

. Helen Elizabeth. 


ARMS. 

Quarterly: 1 and 4, Paly of six, or 
and gules, a maunch argent, semée of 
fleurs-de-lis azure, for Thackwell; 2 and 
8, Per pale, azure and gules, a cross en- 
grailed erminois, in the first and fourth 
quarters a water-bouget argent, for Cam. 

CREST. 


On a wreath of the colours, within 
a chaplet of oak, proper, a dragon’s head 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 
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erased; paly of six, or and gules, the 
neck transpierced by an arrow barbed 
and flighted, also proper. 
Morro. 
Mihi solicitudo futuri. 


Notes. 

The Cams were descended from the 
families of Rogers and De Wilton, which 
last owned Wilton Place, 41 Hen. III. 

William, the elder son of Thomas 
Thackwell, in his Journal at Wilton 
Place speaks repeatedly of his uncle, 
Mr. D’Abitot of Redmarley, and this 
Thomas D’Abitot and Edward Thack- 
well were witnesses to a marriage settle- 
ment, dated in 1634, the parties to 
which were Thomas Bowley, Gent., and 
Jane Bowley. 


GIFT OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, A.D. 1622. 


Srr,—The following deed of gift of 
musical instruments to the vicars-choral 
of Wells Cathedral seems deserving of 
a place in your pages. It is transcribed 
from a contemporaneous MS., the au- 
thenticity of which cannot be ques- 
tioned :— 

“To all Christian people to whome 
this pr’sent writinge indented shall 
come. Henry Southworth, of Wells in 
the Countye of Som‘, Esq., Sendeth 
greetinge in o’r Lord God euerlastinge. 
Knowe ye that the saide Henry South- 
worth for diverse good causes and con- 
siderac’ons him movinge, Hath given, 
graunted and delivered, and by these 
presents doth give, graunte and deliver 
vnto the Principalls, Seniors and Vicars 
Chorall in the Quire of the Cathedrall 
Church of Welles in the Countye of 
Som’s’t and their successors, One Cheste 
w’th Five Instrum’ts of Musicke called 
Vyolls; To have and to houlde the saide 
Cheste and Vyolls from the date hereof 
vnto the said Principalls, Seniors and 
Vicars Chorall, and their successours for- 
ever; Provided alwayes, and it is the 
intente and meaninge of the said Henry 
Southworth, that the saide Cheste and 
five vyolls shallbee and remayne w’th 
in the Close of the saide Principals, 
Seniors and Vicars Chorall in Welles 
aforesaide forever, To the cheifest vse and 
behoofe of those as cann play thereon, 
to be vsed at suche theire civill Con- 
venc’ons and meetynges as the major p’te 
of them shall thincke fitt in theire dis- 
crec’ons. And farther it is p’vided and 


meant by the said Henry Southworth 
that the said Cheste and five Vyolls 
shalbee and remayne in the saufe cus- 





todye of William Hunt, Clerke, now 
one of the Vicars of the said Close, to 
be ymployed to the vses aforesaide for 
and duringe, and as longe as the said 
William Hunt shall live and contyneewe 
a Vicar in the said Close; and after his 
session or decease, that then the saufe 
custodye and kepinge of the said Cheste 
and Vyolls shall remayne and belonge 
vnto suche a one of the Principalls, 
Seniors and Vicars Chorall w’thin the 
said Close for the tyme beinge as the 
said Henry Southworth shall nominate 
and appoynte duringe his lyefe, And after 
the decease of the saide Henry South- 
worth, that then the said Cheste and 
Vyolls shall remayne from tyme to tyme 
for ever in the hands of one of the 
Vicars of the said Close, as the Prin- 
cipalls, Seniors, and Vicars Chorall of 
the said Close for the tyme beinge, or 
the major p’te of them in theire dis- 
crec’ons shall thinke fittest, to be ym- 
ployed to the vses aforesaide. In wit- 
nesse whereof to the one p’te of these 
presents remayninge w’th the said Prin- 
cipalls, Seniors and Vicars Chorall, 
the said Henry Southworth hath put 
his hande and seale, And to th’ other 
p’te of these presents remayninge with 
the said Henry Southworth, the said 
Principalls, Seniors and Vicars Chorall 
hath putt theire com’on seale. eaven 
the thirtieth day of Januarie in the 
nyneteenth yeare of the raigne of o’r 
soveraigne Lord, James by the grace of 
God, Kinge of Englande, Fraunce, and 
Trelande, Defendor of the faithe, &c., 
and of Scotlande the five and fiftieth, 
Anno D’ni 1622.” 


These “ vyolls” have for many years 
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disappeared, and nothing is now known 
of them. Mr. Southworth, the donor, 
was in other ways a benefactor to the 
vicars-choral. He gave them books 
for their library, and added a new 
window in the library itself, which 
still remains. The vicars’ books have 
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been sadly neglected, and hundreds of 
them lost. Those that have been saved 
are now kept in the vicars’ muniment- 
room, and more care is bestowed on 
them. I am, &e. 
THoMas SEREL. 
Wells, March 26, 1864. 


DEVICES ON BELLS. 


Srr,—In the number of the GENnTLE- 
man’s MaGazine for March last (p. 351) 
I see a notice of an ingenious method 
employed by Dr. Bruce for taking gutta 
percha impressions of sculptured stones. 
] have found the same substance very con- 
venient for taking devices on bells. I 
heat a small quantity of water in a tin 
saucer over a spirit lamp; in the boiling 
water, pieces of the required sizes can 
be readily softened. In applying them 
to the bell, care must be taken to keep 
the fingers well wetted so as to prevent 
their sticking. The moulds thus pro- 
duced are very durable, any number of 
plaster casts may be made from them 
without injuring them. 

My whole apparatus can easily be 
carried in the pocket. It is simply 
a sort of small tin lantern, which con- 
tains the lamp and supports the saucer *. 

I will now, with your kind permis- 
sion, put three queries on the subject 
of bells :— 

1. Is anything satisfactorily ascer- 
tained as to the origin or intention of 
“ Alphabet-bells,” and “ Alphabet-tiles?” 
In an engraving published July 13, 
1801, by my grandfather, Wm. Fowler, 
of Winterton, is represented a tile from 
the floor of St. Nicholas’ Chapel, York 
Minster, with the Lombardic alphabet, 
each letter in a square compartment, 
and reading from right to left. Similar 
inscriptions are not at all uncommon 
on bells. “Mr. Herbert’s Saints’-bell,” 
which used to call the Bemerton rustics 
from their ploughs, has the alphabet as 
far as G in the Lombardic character, 
with an initial cross. 

I have met with a later type in North 
Lincolnshire, of which I give examples. 
It will be observed that the letters are 
in reversed order, in one case inverted, 
and apparently (but?) selected at hap- 
hazard. 


DEB doa HGf 


Burton Stather, first bell. 





* There are some valuable observations on 
the use of gutta percha in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. v. p. 332, 
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South Ferriby, third bell. 
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Horkstow, first bell. 


All these have the Tudor rose, port- 
cullis, lion passant, and fleur-de-lis. They 
would seem to have been cast by the 
same workman, who appears not to have 
been aware that the letters must be re- 
versed on the mould in order to be right 
on the bell. 

I should be glad to know whether any 
of your correspondents have met with 
similar bells elsewhere, or can suggest 
any better reason than ignorance or 
caprice for the selection of letters em- 
ployed. 

2. Can any one offer a more satisfactory 
rendering of the following inscription 
on the second bell at Twineham, Sussex ? 


“Hoc michi fam retro nomen de 
simone petro.” 

The bell has a medallion with head of 
Henry VIII., and ornaments of renais- 
sance character. The letters are “old 
English,” and the initial cross a plain 
Latin one on three steps. 

It has been suggested that the bell 
may have been recast, and that the verse 
means “ This is now again my name 
JSrom Simon Peter.” 

8. At Patcham, in the same county, 
is a bell of rude workmanship, with 
fourteen marks exactly like the medi- 
eval masons’ marks all round the crown. 
These include two varieties, placed al- 
teruately, or nearly so, and seem as if 
they had been marked on the mould 
with the edges of broad chisels. The 
strokes are from 2} to 4 in. long, some 
of the marks being larger than others. 


K + 


Have any similar marks been found 
on bells elsewhere ? 


I am, &e. J. T. FOWLER. 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and Literarp fotices. 





The Ilam Anastatic Drawing Society. 
—This Society has just issued its volume 
for 1863, containing forty views in the 
British Isles and on the Continent by 
members of the Society. The idea of 
this work is a very good one: a book 
in which lady and gentlemen amateurs 
can register whatever objects of interest 
they may have met with in their annual 
journeyings must bring together numer- 
ous subjects which lie out of the beaten 
track of the general tourist, and many 
a detached fragment of antiquity and 
many an out-of-the-way village church 
may be brought to light which other- 
wise would remain buried in obscurity. 
In such a work it is not to be ex- 
pected, nor scarcely to be desired, that 
the drawings should be made with pro- 
fessional accuracy. What is required 
is, that they shall give a general idea 
of the object, shewing only as much 
detail as can be conveniently sketched, 
but that what is given shall be given 
correctly. 

A work done in this manner would 
not only be interesting, but highly 
valuable as a trustworthy guide to ob- 
jects which are worthy of further in- 
vestigation ; but we are sorry that this 
work does not come up to this standard, 
and we cannot admire the animus of the 
preface. We do not class ourselves with 
“crusty critics,” neither do we wish to 
* jnsinuate” anything, but we are com- 
pelled to say that drawings of very “ in- 
ferior execution” have been admitted 
into this volume. Take, for instance, 
those of Wincham Church, Styche 
Hall, Pendennis Castle, and Broughton 
Church. 

As a set-off, however, to these, there 
are several of Mr. Petit’s sketches in 
his well-known style,—a style which 
has had many imitators, but no rival. 


12 


Many amateur draughtsmen find it very 
easy to put together a set of rough lines 
and fancy they are @ la Petit, but it is 
only by a deep knowledge of light and 
shade, a keen eye for catching the 
salient points of a group, and the power 
of combining them into one harmonious 
whole, that any one may hope to rival 
Mr. Petit. His drawings are unlike any- 
thing else, except that some of them 
strongly remind one of some of the best 
of Prout’s. In his view of Adare Abbey 
he has slightly exaggerated the diminu- 
tion of the tower. It tapers delicately 
and gracefully, but not so perceptibly 
as here shewn. Besides the two ex- 
tremes here mentioned, there are nu- 
merous mediocre subjects which do not 
require notice, but among others, there 
are several which may be mentioned, as 

The Stydd, Derbyshire. This, though 
a very slight and imperfect sketch, 
shews sufficient to make one wish to see 
more. It shews four large Early Eng- 
lish lancet windows, which appear to 
have shafts in the jamb, and no doubt 
are part of the original building men- 
tioned in the text, and it would be 
worth while to get its details. Derby- 
shire is a county comparatively neg- 
lected in its archeological features, 
though there are not many which offer 
a richer field. The house in this sketch 
is not drawn characteristically enough 
to enable any one to decide its date. 
It appears here like a modern antique. 

Throwley Hall. This drawing is so 
ill done, that it is impossible to make 
out with certainty any character of the 
building, and though the description 
states that there was a house here in 
the reign of John, there is nothing 
visible in this sketch which can be ear- 
lier than Elizabeth or James. 

The detached Bell-towers from Here- 
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fordshire are very remarkable and in- 
teresting, and well worth preserving. 

St. Govan’s Chapel, Pembrokeshire, is 
a remarkably interesting structure, and, 
situated as it is among wild and rugged 
rocks, its effect must be striking, but 
its character is so plain that it is diffi- 
cult to assign it a date, though from 
what can be seen in this sketch it does 
not appear to be early. 

Church on Caldy Island. This is 
another very curious subject, but the 
want of knowledge evinced in the de- 
scription renders it of no utility to the 
architectural student. 

Llewellyn’s Coffin. In this, again, 
the want of knowledge of his subject is 
very apparent in the writer of the 
notice. It is said that this coffin be- 
longed to Llewellyn Jorwerth, a Welsh 
prince of the twelfth century, but its 
ornament consists of merely a series of 
quatrefoils, and cannot be earlier than 
the middle or end of the thirteenth 
century. 

The Irish Castles seem carefully done, 
particularly the one of Lohort, which is 
an excellent example of the tower-house 
so common in Ireland, though this is 
one of the more important ones, and is 
well furnished with machicolations. The 
description is very good. 

The foreign views are good, parti- 
cularly those of the brick tower of the 
Basilica of St. Apollonia and St. Fosca, 
near Venice, which are very carefully 
drawn, 

In what has been here said, it has 
been presumed that as the work was 
sent for notice, it is intended for general 
publication, but as there is no indication 
* of the kind on the title-page, it may 
probably be for private distribution only, 
and if so, it is of course taken out of the 
province of public criticism. 








Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor. I. 
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Notes on Wild Flowers. By a Lavy. 
(Rivingtons.)—This is a very pleasant 
hook, on a very pleasant subject, and it 
has the merit of containing more than 
its unpretending title would lead the 
reader to expect. Not only are the prin- 
cipal wild flowers that decorate the 
fields in each month duly recorded in 
fluent prose or easy verse, but the tres 
also as they come into leaf find a place, 
beside other matters that conduce to 
the charms of a life removed from “ po- 
pulous cities.” Tbe authoress has a prac- 
tical aim in view, for she takes care to 
point out the uses of many of our native 
plants, now too much neglected, and 
shews how her readers may often benefit 
their poorer neighbours, whilst finding 
health and innocent occupation for them- 
selves. She also gives an outline of bo- 
tany, so that the search she recommends 
may be intelligently pursued, and has 
evidently been at much pains to con- 
struct a floral calendar. The scene of 
her labours has evidently been the fruit- 
ful valley of the Severn, and visitors to 
that pleasant region would do well to 
make her book their companion. 





The East Anglian, Nos. 37, 38. 
(Lowestoft: Tymms.)—We are glad to 
see that the Visitation of Suffolk is 
now being brought ont in connection 
with “The East Anglian.” It is that 
made by William Hervey (Clarenceux) 
in 1561, but with most important addi- 
tions from family documents, Jermyn, 
Davy, and other MSS., and is edited by 
J.J. Howard, LL.D., F.S.A., whilst Mr. 
W. H. Hart, F.S.A., has undertaken to 
supply copies of Suffolk wills, from the 
Prerogative Office, and other documents 
of a kindred nature. Judging from the 
portion before us, which is confined to 
the Eden and Clopton families, both the 
Editors will discharge their tasks in a 
most satisfactory manner, 
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Mlonthlp Entelligqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


By virtue of an overwhelming superiority of numbers, and the pos- 
session of improved artillery, the Prussians, after a two months’ siege, 
have gained possession of Diippel, and killed or captured many of its 
defenders. The great body of the Danes, however, have escaped to 
the Isle of Alsen, and, in spite of all their reverses, they seem fully re- 
solved to perish, if perish they must, with arms in their hands. The 
Conference, that was to settle the matters in dispute, has not yet for- 
mally assembled, and the delay is very variously accounted for. 

In England, the most marked event of the month has been the visit 
of Garibaldi, who has been enthusiastically received by all classes ; 
indeed, the excitement was so great, that his health suffered from it, 
and, at the advice of some of his intimate friends, he withdrew rather 
suddenly, without making visits to the many provincial towns that 
had solicited his presence. Another event of the month, the Shak- 
speare Tercentenary Celebration, has met with but moderate success. 

The American civil war has rather languished of late, but such suc- 
cesses as have been achieved, have been mainly won by the Confederates. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 








Crvti, Naval, anp MiLirary, 

April 1. Major-Gen. Charles Rochfort Scott 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Island of 
Guernsey. 

Lieut.*Col. and Brevet-Col. John Yorke, 
C.B., half-pay unattached, to be Commandant 
of the Royal Military Asylum, vice Brevet- 
Col. Crutchley, promoted Major-General. 

Aprii8, The Right Hon, George William 
Frederick, Earl of Clarendon, K.G., G.C.B., to 
be Chancellor of the Duehy of Lancaster. 

The Right Hon. Edward Cardwell to be one 
of H.M.’s Principal Secretaries of State for the 
Colonial Department. 

Chichester Samuel Fortescue, esq., M.P., 
to be a member of H.M.’s Most Hon. Privy 
Council. 

The Rev. Henry Adair Pickard, M.A., of 
Christ Chureh, Oxford, to be one of H.M.’s 
Inspectors of Schools. 

April 15. The Hon. Frederic Henry North, 
now Attaché to H.M.’s Embassy at Berlin, to 
be a Third Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic 
Service. 

Mr. Charles E. Burch approved of as Consul 
at Cardiff for the United States of America. 


Mr. James Henry Hunt approved of as 
Consul at Falmouth for H.M. the King of 
Denmark. 

April 19. 68th Regt. of Foot.—Major-Gen. 
Lord William Paulet, C.B., from the 87th 
Regt., to be Col., vice Lieut.-Gen. R.C Mansel, 
deceased. 

87th Regt. of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. Thomas 
Henry Johnston to be Col., vice Major-Gen. 
Lord William Paulet, C.B., transferred to the 
68th Foot. 

James Cormack and James Oliphant Fraser, 
esqrs., to be members of the Legislative Council 
of the Island of Newfoundland. 

Hugh Williams Austin, esq., to be Secretary 
to the Governor in the Island of Jamaica. 

Mr. Isaac Stone approved of as Consul at 
Singapore for the United States of America. 

April 22. The Most Noble Edw. Adolphus, 
Duke of Somerset, K,G.; Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Frederick William Grey, K.C.B.; 
Rear-Admiral Charles Eden, C.B.; Rear-Ad- 
miral Charles Frederick; Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. James Robert Drummond, C.B.; and 
Hugh Culling Eardley Childers, esq., to be 
H.M.’s Commissioners for executing the office 
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of Lord High Admiral of the said United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
dominions, islands, and territories thereunto 
belonging. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 


April 5. County of Armagh.—James Mat- 
thew Stronge, jun., esq., of Tynan Abbey, co. 
Armagh, in the room of Maxwell Chas. Close, 
esq., who has accepted the office of Steward of 
H.M.’s Chiltern Hundreds, 

April 12, City of Oxford.—The Right Hon. 


Births. 
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Edward Cardwell, one of H.M.’s Principal 
Secretaries of State. 

April 15. Borough of Lancaster.—Edward 
Matthew Fenwick, esq., of Burrow-hall, Lan- 
cashire, in the room of William James Garnett, 
esq., who has accepted the office of Steward or 
Bailiff of H.M.’s manor of Northstead, York- 
shire. 

April 19. Borough of Devizes.—Sir Thomas 
Bateson, bart., of Grosvenor-pl., in the county 
of Middlesex, in the room of the Hon. William 
Wells Addington (now Viscount Sidmouth), 
summoned to the House of Peers. 





BIRTHS. 


Jan. 19. At Singapore, the wife of Capt. 
James Burn, Bengal Staff Corps, and Officiating 
Resident Councillor of Singapore, a dau. 

Jan. 25. At Fort Beaufort, Cape of Good 
Hope, the wife of Hamilton Sabine Pasley, 
esq., Cape Mounted Riflemen, a son. 

Feb. 6. At Calcutta, the wife of W. Stuart 
Alexander, esq., R.A., a son. 

Feb. 9. At Allahabad, the wife of Edmund 
Bensley Thornhill, esq., Bengal C.S., a dau. 

Feb. 16. At Peperah, near Jubbulpore, the 
wife of Capt. Richard E. Oakes, Bengal Staff 
Corps, a son. 

Feb. 17. At Mozuffernugger, the wife of 
Clarmont Daniell, esq., Bengal C.S., a dau. 

Feb. 18. At Dacca, the wife of A. B. Falcon, 
esq., Bengal C.S., a son. 

Feb. 25. At Meerut, the wife of H. C. Ross 
Johnson, esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister- 
at-law, a son. 

Feb. 26. At Cawnpore, the wife of Capt. 
Henri Campbell, Bengal Staff Corps, a son. 

Feb. 28. At Umballa, Punjaub, the wife of 
Capt. Baldwin Wake, 21st Hussars, a son. 

At Chicacole, the wife of Edward Bromley 
Foord, esq., Madras €.S., a dau. 

March 5. At Loodhiana, the wife of Capt. 
F. R. Pollock, Acting Commissioner at Lahore, 
a son. 

March 6. At Secunderabad, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Moore, H.M.’s 108th Regt., a son. 

At Mymensing, Bengal, the wife of J. C, 
Dodgson, esq., Judge, H.M.’s C.S,, a son. 

March 8. At Umballa, the wife of Major 
Cleveland, H.M.’s 98th Regt., a dau. 

March 17. At Gibraltar, the wife of Col. 
Elrington, Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

March 19. In Kensington-gardens-sq., the 
wife of T. Hayter Lewis, esq., a dau. 

March20. AtGrappenhall Rectory, Cheshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Thomas Greenall, a son. 

March 21. At Rathcrogue-house, co. Carlow, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. James Jackson, a son. 

At the Rectory, Chedgrave, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Alfred Barrett, a son, 

At Liwynbarried, Radnorshire, Mrs. Mid- 
dleton Evans, a dau. 


At Bedford, the wife of Capt. C. W. Taylor, 
H.M.’s 13th Regt. M.N.I., a dau. 

At the Holt, the wife of Capt. L. Williams, 
a dau. 

March 22. At Lake-house, Wilts., the wife 
of the Rev. Edward Duke, a dau. 

At the Priory, Milford, Pembrokeshire, the 
wife of Alexander E. Mackay, esq., M.D., R.N., 
a son, 

At Hertingfordbury, the wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Lander, B.A., a dau. 

In Buckland-st., N., the wife of the Rev. 
George Barnes, a son. 

March 23. At Dublin, the wife of Denis W. 
Pack Beresford, esq., M.P., a son and heir. 

At Alderminster, Warwickshire, the wife of 
Major Arbuthnot, 18th Hussars, a son. 

At Goodnestone, Wingham, the wife of T. 
Bridges Plumptre, esq., a son. 

At Hasleton Rectory, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. W. H. Stanton, a dau. 

At Hurstmonceux, Sussex, the wife of John 
W. Clarkson, esq., late Indian Navy, a dau. 

In Chesham-place, the wife of Robert Thorn- 
hagh Gurdon, esq., a dau. 

At the Grove, Blackheath, the wife of the 
Rev. W. R. Jolley, a son. 

At Gorwell-house, Barnstaple, the wife of 
the Rev. Richard Nott, a son. 

At the Manor-house, Bampton, Oxon., the 
wife of Clement Cottrell Dormer, esq., a son. 

March 24. At Waterford, the wife of the 
late Capt. A. D. Gordon, 102nd Regt., a son. 

At Dallington Vicarage, Sussex, the wife of 
the Rev. Ralph Ruisbeck Tatham, a son. 

March 25. At Corfu, Lady Wolff, a son. 

Mrs. Edward Strutt Cavell, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. J. F. Fixsen, M.A., In- 
cumbent of Merton, Surrey, a son. 

At Claughton, near Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
Mrs. Ferguson, of Kinmundy, Aberdeenshire, 
a dau. 

In Brock-street, Bath, the wife of the Rev. 
James Gwynn, Incumbent of the Octagon 
Chapel, Bath, a dau. 

March 2%. In Nottingham-pl., the wife of 
Col. Birch Reynardson, a son. 
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At Eaton-lodge, Southsea, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Longden, R.A., a son. 

At Montreal, Canada, the wife of Captain 
St therd, R.E., a son. 

At Sungrove, East Woodhay, the wife of 
the Rev. Gibbes Jordan, a son. 

At Ayr, the wife of Capt. L. W. M. Lock- 
hart, 92nd Highlanders, a dau. 

At Froyle Vicarage, Alton, Hants:, the wife 
of the Rev, William R. Astley Cooper, a son. 

At Earlham-lodge, near Norwich, the wife 
of the Rev. Edward Norgate, a dau. 

At Shirrell-heath, Wickham, Hants., the 
wife of Capt. W. Cooke, 3rd Battalion Hants. 
R. V., a dau, 

At Kingston, Portsea, the wife of the Rev. 
E. B. C. Churchill, a dau. 

In Durham-terr., Westbourne-pk., W., the 
wife of Robert Hallett Holt, esq., of Lineoln’s- 
inn, a dau. 

At Wigginton-lodge, Staffordshire, the wife 
of D. 8S. Stewart, esq., late Capt. 11th Hussars, 
ason. 

March 27. At Stoke, Devonport, the wife 
of Capt. Kirk, Major of Brigade, Western Dis- 
trict, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. Thomas H. 
A. Brenan, R.M.L.I., a dau. 

In Park-pl., St. James’s, the wife of John 
Heathcoat Amory, esq., of Barham, Tiverton, 
Devon, a son. 

At Polearne, St. Austell, Cornwall, the wife 
of John Coode, esq., a dau. 

At Droxford Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
B. 8. Kennedy, a son, 

March 2%. At Hadzor, Droitwich, the wife 
of Capt. Herman Galton, a dau. 

March 29. The wife of Keith Edwd. Abbott, 
esq., H.B.M.’s Consul-Gen. in Persia, a son. 

At Tramore, co. Waterford, the wife of 
Edward Wheeler, esq., J.P., a dau. 

At Tolpuddle Vicarage, Dorchester, the wife 
of the Rev. George L. Nash, a dau. 

At Buxton Vicarage, Norwich, the wife of 
the Rev. W. J. Stracey, a son. 

March 30. The Countess of Dalkeith, a son. 

In Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Duncombe, 
a dau. 

At Chelsea Hospital, the wife of Capt. John 
Irby, a son. 

In London, the wife of the Rev. Charles W. 
N. Custance, Maulden, Bedfordshire, a son and 
heir. 

At Doddlespool-hall, Betley, the wife of T. 
H. Marriott, esq., a son. 

At St. Sampson’s Parsonage, Cornwall, the 
wife of the Rev. Richard H. Manley, a son. 

At North Brentor, Tavistock, the wife of the 
Rev. Francis John Bryant, a son. 

March 31. At Castle Coote, Ireland, the 
Countess of Belmore, a dau. 

At Torquay, the Hon, Mrs. Frederick Peel, 
@ son. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, the wife of Major 
Leycester Penrhyn, a son, 

At Charlton, the wife of J. Spiller, esq., 
F.C.S., of H.M.’s War Department, a son. 
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At Abbey-house, Sherborne, Dorset, the 
wife of Charles M. Harrison, late Bombay 
Civil Service, a dau. 

At Chanonry, Old Aberdeen, the wife of 
Capt. V. Tonnochy, H.M.’s 81st Regt., a dau. 

At Plymouth, the wife of James Thomson, 
esq., surgeon R.N., a dau. 

At Ravenfield-pk., Yorkshire, the wife of T. 
B. Bosvile, esq., a son. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, Mrs. Johnston 
Stewart, a dau. 

At Hungershall-pk., Tunbridge Wells, the 
wife of the Rev. Geo. Moseley Gay, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a dau. 

At Moyglare Glebe, Ireland, the wife of the 
Rev. Rich. D. Maunsell, a dau. 

Aprill. At Acton-pl., Suffolk, the Lady 
Florence Barnardiston, a dau. 

At Liverpool, the wife of Major W. T. John- 
son, a Son. 

At Malta, the wife of Capt. R. L. Bayliff, 
100th Royal Canadian Regt., a son. 

The wife of Dr. Macgowan, 3rd Depot Batta- 
lion, a son. 

At Warminster, Wilts., the wife of the Rev. 
F. T. Wethered, a dau. 

At the Hyde, Ingatestone, the wife of Edgar 
John Disney, esq., a dau. 

At Willoughby Rectory, Leicestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. W. 8. Blucke, a son. 

In Westbourne-terr., the wife of Lestock R. 
Reid, esq., a dau. 

At Hopton Castle Rectory, Shropshire, the 
wife of the Rev. 'Theodore Beale, a son. 

At Plymouth, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Harpley, M.A., Head Master of the Plymouth 
Grammar School, a dau. 

April 2, At Wolverhampton, the wife of 
Capt. Hall, 18th Royal Irish, a dau. 

At Alderton, Wilts., the wife of the Rev. A. 
G. Atherley, a son. 

At'Naseby Vicarage, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. ‘Thomas Richards, a dau. 

At Chester, the wife of G. C. Murray, esq., 
Military Store Staff, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. Pownoll 
W. Phipps, ason. 

At Clifton Holme, York, the wife of John 
Forth Munby, esq., a son. 

April 3. At Belle-Vue-house, Woolwich- 
common, the wife of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
Bavid Fraser, Royal Horse Artillery, a dau. 

At Cusop, Herefordshire, the wife of Frede- 
rick Napleton Dew, esq., H.M.’s 88th Con- 
naught Rangers, a dau. 

April 4. In Onslow-sq., the wife of the Rev. 
P. Menzies Sankey, Rector of Highclere, 
Hants., a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Habergham Eaves, Lan- 
cashire, the wife of the Rev. Edward Craig 
Maclure, M.A., a son. 

At Gloucester-terr., Kensington, the wife of 
Dr. Collins, of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, a son. 

At Odiham Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. T. 
G. Clarke, a son, prematurely. 

April 5. Lady Raglan, a son. 
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Lady Roberts, a dau. 

At Colchester, the wife of Capt. E. M. Grain, 
Royal Engineers, a son. 

In Devonshire-terr:, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Charles Stuart Calverley, esq., of the Inner 
Temple, a con. 

At the Parsonage, Willaston, near Chester, 
the wife of the Rev. Charles Henry Barlow, 
M.A., a dau. 

At New Brompton, Chatham, the wife of 
Capt. Gerdon Pritchard, R.E., a son. 

At Worlingworth Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Frederic French, a dau. 

April 6. In Piccadilly-terr., the Lady Mar- 
garet Beaumont, a son. 

In St. James’s-sq., the Lady Emma Talbot, 
a dau. 

In Elizabeth-st., Eaton-sq., the Lady Jane 
Taylor, a dau. 

At Nidarie-house, N.B., the Hen. Mrs. de 
Moleyns, a son. 

At West Harling Rectory, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Hon. and Rev. John Harbord, a dau. 

At Gatcombe, Minchinhampton, the wife of 
Henry David Ricardo, esq., a son. 

At Riccall-hall, near York, the wife of 
George Whitehead, esq., a son. 

At Wartling Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
James Chataway, a son, 

At Dublin, the wife of John Kells Ingram, 
esq., LL.D., F.T.€.D., a son. 

At Monksilver Rectory, Somerset, the wife 
of the Rey. Thomas Cox, a son. 

At Eton, the wife of the Rev. Herbert Snow, 
a dau. 

At Brington Rectory, the wife of the Rev. J. 
N. Simpkinson, a dau. 

April 7. At Rethley Temple, the wife of 
Major Dyson, a sen. 

At the Rectory, Hanwell, Oxon., the wife of 
the Rev. Vincent Pearse, a dau. 

In Lupus-st., St. George’s-sq., the wife of 
the Rev. George D. W. Dickson, a son, 

At Chelinsford, the wife of Capt. Henry W. 
Nicholson, a dau. 

At Silverdale, Staffordshire, Mrs. Stanier- 
Broade, a son. 

At Launde Abbey, Leicestershire, the wife 
of Edward Finch Dawson, esq., a dau. 

At Heyford-hill, Littlemore, Oxford, the 
wife of Capt. John A. Fane, a dau. { 

At South-lodge, Southall-green, Middlesex, 
the wife of Edmund Harvey, esq., of Restron- 
quet, Cornwall, a dau. 

April 8. In Belgrave-sq., the wife of Capt. 
Hargreaves, of Arborfield-hall, a son. 

At Flitcham Abbey, Norfolk, the wife of 
Wm. Middleton, esq., a dau. 

At Merton-house, Furze-hill, Brighton, the 
wife of G. D. Turnbull, esq., of the Bengal 
C.S., a dau. 

At Little Anglesey, near Gosport, the wife 
of Matthew Coates, esq., Assistant-Surgeon 
R.N., a son. 

April 9. At Witton-pk., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Feilden, of Dulas Court, Hereford, a son. 

At Mapperton-lodge, Farnborough, Hants., 
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the wife of Chas. Hamilton Malan, Capt. 75th 
Stirlingshire Regt., a dau. 

In St. James’s-pl., the wife of the Rev. T. 
Borlase Coulson, Vicar of Skipsea, a dau. 

At Sheffield, the wife of the Rev. G. B. 
Atkinson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate 
School, a son. 

At Cranfield Court, the wife of the Rev. Geo. 
Gardner Harter, a dau. 

At Norwood, the wife of Major-Gen. J. 
Clarke, a dau. . 

At Wooperton, Northumberland, the wife of 
Richard Huntly King, esq., a dau. 

April 10. At Hampton Court, the wife of 
W. P. Adam, esq., M.P., of Blair Adam, a son. 

At Weymouth, the wife of Capt. Shute Bar- 
rington Piers, R.N., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Godfrey Arkwright, 
a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Wm. Inge, Crayke, 
a son. 

At the Royal Laboratory, Gosport, the wife 
of Capt. Bayly, a son, 

In Keynsham-parade, Cheltenham, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Edward Waldy, a son. 

At Leavesden Parsonage, Herts., the wife of 
the Rev. E. W. Newcome, a son. 

At East Bolton, Northumberland, the wife 
of Capt. Robert Thompson, of Seaton Carew, 
Stockton-on-Tees, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Houstonne J. Hordern, 
Rector of Kingsdown, Kent, a dau. 

April ll. In Eaton-pl., the wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Windham, a son. 

At Walmer, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Rickman, 
8th Depot Battalion, a dau. 

At Southampton, the wife of Major Goode, 
64th Regt., a dau. 

In Eaton-sq., the wife of Capt. Eccles, a son. 

At Buckingham-gate, 8.W., the widow of J. 
Hay Erskine Wemyss, esq., of Wemyss and 
Torrie, N.B., a son. 

At Newton Valence Vicarage, Hants., the 
wife of the Rev. A. N. Campbell MacLachlan, 
a son. 

April 12. At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. P. 
Bowden Smith, a son. 

At Flitwick Vicarage, Ampthill, Beds., the 
wife of the Rev. T. W. D. Brooks, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Frampton Cotterell, the wife 
of the Rev. Clennell Wilkinson, a dau. 

At Yealhampton, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. Wm. P. Bastard, Incumbent of Brixton, 
in the same county, a son. 

At Spratton, the wife of the Rev. J. L. 
Roberts, a dau. 

April 13. At Smytham, Little Torrington, 
the wife of Major the Hon. E. T. Erskine, 
a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. J. H. 
Wynell-Mayow, late 104th Fusiliers, twins, 
son and dau. 

At Avranches, Normandie, France, the wife 
of David Philip Brown, esq., Maj. 7th Hussars, 
a son. 

At Ashford, Middlesex, the wife of Alfred 
Hives, esq., late H.M.’s 9th Lancers, a son. 
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At Little Risington Rectory, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of the Rev. Robert Le Marchant, 
a dau. 

In Price-st., Birkenhead, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Tyrrell Baylee, a son. 

At Walkhampton Vicarage, Devon, the wife 
of the Rev. C. H. Walker, a son. 

At Aberdeen, the wife of D. Sinclair Smith, 
esq., Staff-Surgeon 23rd Depot Battalion, a son. 

April 14. At Dover, the wife of Major 
Joshua Grant Crosse, of H.M,'’s 88th Regt. 
(Connaught Rangers), a son. 

At Sandgate, Kent, the wife of Major Henry 
de Rinzy Pigott, 19th Regt., a dau. 

In Cadogan-pl., the wife of Major Aldridge, 
a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Hitchin, the wife of the 
Rev. Lewis Hensley, M.A., Vicar of Hitchin, 
a dau. 

At Stopham-house, Sussex, the wife of Major 
England, 55th Regt., a son. 

At Granville-park-villas, Blackheath, the 
wife of Capt. H. P. Lovell, « dau. 

At the Villa, Cambridge-town, near the Royal 
Staff College, the wife of Capt. E. A, Anderson, 
18th Royal Irish, a son. 

April 15. In Thurloe-sq., the Lady Hen- 
rietta Riddell, a dau. 

At Beech-cottage, Swaffham, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Boys Johnston, a dau. 

At Waltham Abbey, Essex, the wife of Col, 
W. H. Askwith, R.A., a son. 

In Dorset-pl., Dorset-sq., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Geo. Bourchier, C.B., Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, a son. 

At Framsden Vicarage, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Geo. Everard, M.A., a son. 

At the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, 
Mrs. A. Cooper Key, a son. 
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At St. Thomas’s Parsonage, Lancaster, the 
wife of the Rev. John Campbell, M.A., a son. 

April 16. At Southgate-house, Southgate, 
the wife of the Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 
a dau. 

Aprill7, At Raglan-rd., Dublin, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Edw. Cureton, a dau. 

At Ovingdean-house, near Brighton, the wife 
of Elliot Macnagbten, esq., of the Bengal C.S., 
a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. R. H. New- 
bolt, R.H.A., a dau. 

April 18. At Wentworth Castle, Yorkshire, 
Lady Harriet Wentworth, a dau. 

At Colney Vicarage, Herts., the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. H. Peel Yates, R.A., a dau. 

At Westbourne-terr., the wife of C. T. 
Davidson, esq., late of H.M.’s Bengal C.S., 
a dau. 

At Wilton-cres., the wife of Capt. Ferguson, 
2nd Life Guards, a son. 

At Alderley Rectory, Cheshire, the wife of 
the Rev. T. Erskine, a son. 

At Elm-lodge, East Sheen, the wife of Francis 
Day, esq., Madras Medical Service, a son. 

April 19. In Dawson-st., Dublin, the Hon. 
Mrs. Handcock, a son, 

At Belmaduthy-house, Ross-shire, N.B., the 
wife of Major James Wardlaw, a son. 

At Abbotts Ann, Andover, Hants., the wife 
of the Rev. C. H. Raikes, B.A., a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. Starkey, 9th 
Queen’s Royal Lancers, a dau. 

In Upper Westbourne-ter., Hyde-pk., the 
wife of W. F. Windham, esq., of Hanworth- 
hall, Norfolk, a son and heir. 

April 20. At the Vicarage, West Thurrock, 
the wife of the Rey. Elford C. Lethbridge, 
M.A., a dau. 





MARRIAGES, 


Jan. 14. At the Cathedral, St. Helena, 
Robert Barton, esq., Lieut. Royal Engineers, 
to Wilhelmina, second dau. of Thomas Earle 
Welby, Lord Bishop of St. Helena. 

Jan. 20, At St. John the Evangelist’s, Bris- 
bane, the Rev. John Tomlinson, M.A., of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, eldest son of Wm. John 
Tomlinson, esq., of Fulwood-pk., Liverpool, to 
Sarah Lucy, dau. of Joseph Delpratt, esq., of 
Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park. 

Feb. 13. At Simla, Archibald Macdonald, 
third son of the late Dr. Garden, formerly Pre- 
sidency Surgeon in Calcutta, to Clara H. J., 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. C. Harris, of H.M.’s 
Indian Army. 

Feb. 16. At the Cathedral, Calcutta, Caven- 
dish Johnson, esq., of H.M.’s 4th Regt. N.L, 
to Adela, youngest dau. of the late Harbut 
John Ward, esq., of London. 

Feb. 18. At Byculla, Bombay, Adam M,. 
Rogers, esq., Assistant-Surgeon 12th Regt. 
Bombay Native Infantry, to Emma Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of the late Charles Huggett, esq. 


Feb. 24. At Akyab, Arracan, George Lamb, 
esq., Lieut. H.M.’s Bengal Artillery, Ordnance 
Commissariat Staff, and eldest son of G. H. 
Lamb, esq., late of Dacca, to Sophia, dau. of 
T. E. Dempster, esq., late Superintending Sur- 
geon, Bengal Army. 

Feb. 27. At Kurrachee, Lieut.-Col. Stephen 
James Keate Whitehill, Bombay Staff Corps, 
commanding 23rd Regt. N.L.I., to Harriet 
Elsy, dau. of the late Rev. David Young, 
H.E.1.C.8. 

March 10. At Kandy, Ceylon, C. E. Hood 
Symons, esq., R.A., son of General Symons, 
R.A., to Selina, eldest dau. of Col. Robert 
Waller, Royal (Bengal) Horse Artillery. 

At Port of Spain, William Hanbury Hawley, 
esq., Major lst Battalion 14th Regt., to Eliza 
Jane, second dau. of the late Henry Warner, 
esq., barrister-at-law, Island of Trinidad. 

March 15. At Woodford, Jamaica, Oscar 
Marescaux, esq., Inspector of the Colonial 
Bank, eldest son of Adolphe Marescaux, esq., 
of St. Omer, France, to Isabella Anne East, 
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second dau. of the Hon. Hinton East, Member 
of H.M.’s Privy and Legislative Councils of 
that Island, and niece of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Edward Hyde East, bart. 

March 17. At the Cathedral, Montreal, Wm. 
George Swinhoe, esq., Rifle Brigade, son of 
General Swinhoe, Bengal Army, to Elizabeth 
Harnett, second dau, of Thomas Reynolds, esq., 
of Montreal, formerly of Snaresbrook, Essex. 

At Brockley, Suffolk, Wilkinson Finlinson, 
esq., of Bedford, to Anne Jane, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. J. Finlinson, Rector of Brockley. 

March 2%. At the parish church of St. 
Marylebone, Wentworth Sturgeon, esq., of the 
Inner Temple, only son of Charles Sturgeon, 
esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Caroline Seymour Burton, widow of Stackhouse 
Burton, esq., dau. of Jonathan Sadler, esq., of 
Tipperary, and granddaughter of Charles Sey- 
mour Lynn, R.N., Groom of the Wardrobe to 
George III. 

At Bowdon, Cheshire, Robert K. Hervey, 
esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Mary Clayton, eldest dau. of J. H. Law, esq., 
of Bowdon. 

March 28. At Bishopwearmouth, the Rev. 
C, T. Heartley, M.A., Head Master of Bishop 
Gore’s Grammar School, Swansea, to Louisa, 
dau. of William Nicholson, esq., J.P., of Sun- 
derland. 

At St. Peter’s, Bayswater, the Rev. John Rob- 
bins, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter’s, to Annie 
Dunbar, youngest dau. of John Samuel Abbott, 
esq., of Pembridge-sq., and niece of the late 
Duncan Dunbar, esq. 

At St. Mary-le-bone, Thomas Paradise, esq., 
of the “‘ Stamford Mercury,” to Mary, second 
dau. of the late Mr. Robert Woolston, of 
Stamford. 

March 29. At St, George’s, Hanover-sq., 
John G. C. Hamilton, esq., of Dalzell, Lanark- 
shire, N.B., late Captain 2nd Life Guards, to 
the Lady Emily E. Leslie Melville, youngest 
dau. of the late Earl of-Leven and Melville. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Augustus 
Phillimore, of H.M.S, ‘‘ Defence,” youngest 
surviving son of the late Joseph Phillimore, 
esq., D.C.L., to Harriet Eleanor, second dau. 
of the Hon. George and the Lady Louisa 
Fortescue, 

At All Souls’, Marylebone, Henry Woods, 
esq., M,P. for Wigan, to Henrietta Emma, 
fifth dau. of the Lord Bishop of Chichester. 

At Hampton, Middlesex, Major Chas. Pasley 
R.E., son of the late Sir Gen. Charles Pasley, 
K.C.B., to Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late 
John Roberts, esq., of Borzell, Sussex. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, the Rev. 
James McConechy, to Laura Sophia, eldest 
dau. of Major-Gen. Wortham, R.E. 

At Kensington, the Rev. William Spencer 
Edwards, of Oriel-house, Bath, to Emily, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Robert M. Holborn, 
esq., of Notting-hill. 

At St. Mary’s, Putney, Thomas Booth, esq., 
5th Dragoon Guards, eldest son of the Rev. 
T. W. Booth, of Friskney, Lincolnshire, to 
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Mary, second dau. of John Osborne, esq., Q.C., 
of the Lawn, Putney. 

At Mirfield, Yorkshire, William Charles, 
eldest and only surviving son of Ralph Ward- 
Jackson, esq., of Greatham-hall, co. Durham, 
to Emily, dau. of Joshua Ingham, esq., of 
Blake-hall, Mirfield. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Henry Martin, esq., 
Lieut. Scinde Horse, to Fanny Georgianna, 
only dau. of the late Selby Hutton, esq., of 
Carlton-on-Trent, Notts. 

At Christ Church, Marylebone, the Rev. J. 
Stanley Hill, second son of the late Rev. John 
Hill, Incumbent of Barlby, to Eleanor, dau. of 
the late John Stork, esq., of Hull. 

At Allington, Bridport, Dorset, the Rev. 
Edgar Sanderson, B.A., late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge, to Letitia Jane, eldest 
dau. of Matthew Denziloe, esq., Allington. 

At Burwash, Sussex, the Rev. W. A. St. 
John Dearsly, Curate of Burwash, to Rose 
Emma, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Walker, of Bromley-hall, Essex. 

At St. Michael’s, Coventry, George Ingle 
Finch, esq., youngest son of the late Rev. 
Henry Finch, M.A., Rector of Little Shefford, 
Cambridgeshire, to Bessey, only dau. of Thos. 
Soden, esq., Coventry. 

March 30. At St. James's, Piceadilly, Maj.- 
Gen. Ferryman, C.B., to Sarah Caroline, young- 
est dau. of the late Jonathan Worthington, esq., 
of Llancaich, Glamorganshire, and Arundel- 
villa, Cheltenham. 

At Lillington, Warwickshire, the Rev. Jas. 
Lonsdale, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and Professor of Classical Literature, 
King’s College, London, elder son of the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield, to Amelia Mary, elder dau. 
of the Rev. James R. Peake, M.A., Master of 
the Grammar School, Whitchurch, Salop. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Dick Cunyng- 
ham, esq., eldest son of Sir W. H. Dick 
Cunyngham, bart., of Prestonfield, Edinburgh, 
to Sarah Mary, only dau. of the late Wm. 
Hetherington, esq., of Birkenhead, Cheshire. 

At Ilminster, T. S. Godfrey, esq., of Balder- 
ton-hall, ‘Nottinghamshire, to Emily Mary, 
dau. of J. Lee Lee, esq., and the Hon. Mrs. 
Lee Lee, of Dillington-park, Somersetshire. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Theodore 
Faweett, esq., son of the late Col. Fawcett, 
of Craven-hill, Bayswater, to Eliza Awdry 
Agnes, dau. of the late Capt. Henry Hill, 57th 
Regt. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Samuel Strong- 
hill, esq., of Guildford, Surrey, to Emma, 
fifth dau. of the late William Petley, esq., 
of Overland-court, Ash-next-Sandwich, Kent. 

At Walthamstow, Charles E. Chapman, esq., 
H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, to Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Robert Bruce Boswell, 
Chaplain H.E.I.C.S. 

At Chertsey, George Wood, esq., late of 
H.M.’s Indian Civil Service, to Rose, widow 
of J.G. Wood, esq. 

At Newton Kyme, Yorkshire, David Craigie 
Halkett, esq., Bengal Civil Service, second 
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son of Charles Halkett Craigie Inglis, esq., of 
Cramond, Midlothian, to Constance Frances, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Fairfax, esq., of Newton 
Kyme. 

At Drayton, Oxon., the Rev. Fred. Jackson, 
Rector of West Lynn, Norfolk, to Elizabeth 
Mary Jane, ‘eldest dau. of the Rev. R. Mc- 
Donald Caunter, Rector of Drayton. 

March 31. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Maj.-Gen. Trollope, C.B., son of the late Sir 
John Trollope, bart., to Cordelia Maria, dau. 
of the late Maj.-Gen. J. P. Murray, C.B. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Horace Parker 
Newton, esq., Brevet-Major R.H.A., third 
son of the late W. Newton, esq., of Elvedon- 
hall, Suffolk, to Alice, dau. of A. E. Knox, 
esq., and Lady John Knox, of Trotton, Sussex. 

At Great Henny, Essex, Morton Robt. Eden, 
esq., Capt. 56th Regt., elder son of Robt. Eden, 
esq., Warwick-sq., to Frances Maria, dau, of 
N, C. Barnardiston, esq., of the Ryes, Sudbury. 

At Christ Church, Newgate-st., Henry, only 
son of Drew Wood, esq., of Finsbury-sq., to 
Caroline Mania, eldest surviving dau. of the 
Rev. Robt. South, M.A., of Christ’s Hospital. 

At Kingsclere, Hants., the Rev. Joseph G. 
Gibbs, Curate of Doncaster, to FrancesOsman, 
only dau. of Charles Holding, esq., of Victoria- 
street, Westminster. 

At Elton, Lancashire, the Rev. Edmund 
James Smith, M.A., Fellow of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Elizabeth Sarah, only dau. 
of William Hutchinson, esq., of Woodbank, 
Bury. 

At Moviddy, John, eldest son of James 
Cochrane, esq., Croghan-house, co. Donegal, 
to Emma Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Warren, Crookstown-house, co. 
Cork. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, the Rev, 
Richard William Southby, Kingston Lisle, 
Berks., eldest son of the late Richard Wor- 
lidge Southby, esq., Bampton, Oxon., to Eliza- 
beth Justina, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
George Woolgar Griffith, esq., H.E.I.C.S., 
of Pantgwyn, co. Cardigan. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-pk., John Ar- 
nold, esq., of Kensington-gardens-sq., to 
Amelia, only dau. of the late Lieut. Henry 
Jenkins, R.N. 

At St. Thomas’s, Orchard-st,, John Mar- 
tineau, esq., of the Inner Temple, to Louisa 
Amabel, fifth surviving dau. of the late H. J. 
Adeane, esq., of Babraham, Cambridgeshire. 

+ At Amersham, Bucks., George Fielding 
Blandford, esq., M.B., Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, of Clarges-st., London, to Louisa, only 
child of the Rev. Geo. Holloway, of Amersham. 

At Southwell Collegiate Church, Notts., the 
Rev. Robert Frederick Smith, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Ha'am, Notts., and Minor Canon of 
Southwell, youngest son of William Smith, 
esq., of the Dam-house, Sheffield, to Mary 
Anne Azila, eldest dau. of the Rev. George 
Elliot, M.A., of Southwell. 

At Hove, Sussex, the Rev. William Dawes, 
M.A., second son of the Rev. H. J. Dawes, of 
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Gillingham, Kent, to Hannah Selby, widow of 
Chas. Rosher, esq., of the Larches, Northfleet. 

At Langford, near Newark, the Rev. 8. 
Andrew, M.A., Incumbent of Wall, Lichfield, 
to Louisa Gurney, relict of Edmund Chawner, 
esq., of H.M.’s Ordnance. 

At Kirby Muxloe, Thomas John Stafford 
Hotchkin, esq., of Wood-hall, Lincolnshire, 
to Mary Charlotte Edith Lucas, eldest dau. 
of Geo. Vere Braithwaite, esq., of Stock-park, 
Lancashire, and Stackley, near Leicester. 

At Christ Church, Paddington, Edward 
Mackeson, esq., of Hyde-pk.-sq. and Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, to Rebecca Susanna, third 
dau. of the Rev. Richard Marter, of Leinster- 
terr., Hyde-pk., and Brightwaltham, Berks, 

At Chipstead, Surrey, Frederick W. J. Dug- 
more, esq., Capt. 8th (the King’s) Regt., 
eldest son of William Dugmore, esq., one of 
H.M.’s Counsel, to Helen, dau. of the late 
John Cattley, esq., of Shabden. 

April 2. At Croydon, Lieut. Lewis B. Solly, 
R.N., H.M.S. “Irresistible,” eldest surviving 
son of Samuel Solly, esq., F.R.S., of Savile- 
row, to Susanna Ruth, only dau. of the late 
George Courtauld, esq., of Bocking, Essex. 

At Horley, Surrey, Arthur Kelsey, esq., of 
Reigate, late Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s Bom- 
bay Army, to Lucy Maria, only dau. of 8. J. 
Knight, esq., of Greenfields, Horley. 

April 4, At St. Mary’s, Kentish-town, Ro- 
bert John Williams, esq., of the Audit-office, 
Somerset-house, to Mary Catherine, dau. of 
the late James Boyle, esq., of Gloucester-pl., 
Oakley-sq. 

April 5. At St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Perth, Charles John, eldest son of Sir Charles 
Forbes, bart., of Newe, to Helen, second dau. 
of Sir Thomas and Lady Louisa Monereiffe. 

At All Souls’ Church, Langham-pl., Henry 
Hamilton Beamish, esq., Capt. R.N., third 
son of the Rev. Henry Hamilton Beamish, 
Vicar of Old Cleeve, Somerset, to Louisa M. A., 
widow of Capt. E. Rowland Forman, Rifle 
Brigade, and dau, of John Slater Harrison, 
esq., and Lady Louisa Slater Harrison, of 
Shelswell-pk., Oxon. 

At Ardcolm, Charles Gibbons, esq., Comm. 
R.N., brother of Sir John Gibbons, bart., of 
Stanwell-pl., Middlesex, to Lydia Martha, 
fourth dau. of Major John Doran, late 18th 
Royal Irish, of Ely-house, Wexford. 

At Thorverton; Devon, the Rev. James 
Hazlewood Carr, M.A., to Elizabeth Amelia, 
dau. of the late H. Perronet Briggs, esq., R.A. 

At Tamworth, the Rev. Thomas Augustus 
Nash, M.A., Curate of St. Aldate’s, Oxford, 
youngest son of Wm. Nash, esq., of Brixton, 
Surrey, to Marianne Elizabeth, only dau. of 
E, B. Hamel, esq., J.P., of Millfield-house, 
Tamworth. 

At the Catholic Church, St. John’s-wood, 
Edw. Charlton, M.D., of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, to Margaret Jane, eldest dau. of Edw. 
Bellasis, Serjeant-at-law. 

At Highworth, Wilts., Richard Edmund 
Elkins Davies, esq., of Swansea, to Ellen 
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Trenchard, youngest dau. of the Rev. Edward 
Rowden, Vicar of Highworth. 

At St. Michael’s, Highgate, Francis Hansard 
Rivington, esq., of Great Marlborough-st., and 
Waterloo-pl., to Eliza Laura, only dau. of Ro- 
bert G. Moger, esq., of Highgate. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Thos. Pollett, 
third son of W. H. Sheppard, esq., of Keyford- 
house, Frome, Somerset, to Eliza Est-lle Mary, 
only dau, of the late Capt. A. MacTier, of the 
Bengal Light Cavalry. 

At Kimbolton, the Rev. John Robert Lunn, 
B.D., Vicar of Marton-cum-Grafton, York- 
shire, to Sophia, elder dau, of Thomas Peter 
Fernie, esq., of Kimbolton. 

At Orford, Suffolk, the Rev. Chas. Andrewes 
Raymond, M.A., Curate of Bovey Tracey, 
Devon, to Elizabeth, only dau. of the Key. 
John Maynard, Rector of Orford. 

April 6. At Dawlish, Silas Russell Whitney, 
esg,, of Whitney and New York, to Marina 
Charlotte, third dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Carpenter, of H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At Holy Trinity, Burton-on-Trent, the Rev. 
Robert Wm. Sheldon, M.A., Curate of Mill- 
brook, near Southampton, to Penelope Mary 
Valpy, elder dau. of the Rev. Peter French, 
M.A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity. 

At the English Embassy, Paris, the Rev. 
George P. Griffiths, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Mark’s, Cheltenham, to Flora Charloite, eldest 
dau. of Col. Wm, Pitt Macdonald, Madras 
Staff Corps. 

At Glasneyin, Thos. Spencer, son of Thos, 
Spencer Lindsey, esq., of Hollymount-house, 
co. Mayo, to Mury Catherine Caroline, second 
dau. of Geo. Hayward Lindsay, esq., and Lady 
Mary Lindsay, of Glasnevin-house, co. Dublin. 

At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Robert, eldest son of 
Geo. Kerr Nicholson, esq., of Loanend, North- 
umberland, J.P. for the county, and of Ashley- 
house, Jersey, to Jane, only dau. of the late 
Jas. Richard Elliott, esq., of Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire, 

At Milnrow, Rochdale, Geo. Twycross, esq., 
of the Brook, Wokingham, Berks., to Honora 
Mabella, elder dau. of the Rev. Canon Raines, 
M.A., Incumbent of Milnrow. 

April7. At Malahide, Cecil R. S. Ives, esq., 
Royal Horse Guards, second son of J. Robert 
Ives, esq., of Bentworth-hall, Hampshire, to 
the Hon. Susan Anne Talbot, eldest dau. of 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, Malahide Castle, co. 
Dublin. 

At Eton College Chapel, the Rev. Edward 
Clayton, Rector of Astbury, Cheshire, to Mary 
Georgina, eldest dau. of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Chapman, late of Colombo, Ceylon; 

At St. Matthias’, Richmond, the Rev. Geo. 
Staunton Barrow, M.A., Incumbent of North- 
am, Hants., second son of Sir Geo, Barrow, 
bart., to Florence Mary, eldest dau. of John 
Nicholles, esq., late of Bruton-st, ; 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lt.-Col. Bramston, 
Grenadier Guards, eldest son of T. W. Bram- 
ston, esq., M.P., of Skreens, Essex, to Honoria 
Louisa, dau. of the late T. Thornhill, esq., of 
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Fixby-hall, Yorkshire, and Riddlesworth, Nor- 
folk. 

At Cuddesdon, the Rev. Geo. Frederick Wil- 
gress, Curate of Garsington, Oxon., to Mary, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Ven. Walker 
King, Archdeacon of Rochester. 

At the Cuurch of St. Mary Magdalen, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. Arthur Barwick 
Simpson, son of the Rev. H. W. Simpson, 
Rector of Bexhill, Sussex, to Emma, dau. of 
the Rev. Wm. Wheler Hume, Incumbent of 
St. Mary Magdalen. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Sir Frederic 
Hughes, Capt. late 7th Madras Light Cavalry, 
Ely-house, co. Wexford, to Emily, eldest dau. 
of the late William Kriutler, esq., of Cornwali- 
terrace, Regent’s-park, 

At Bowden Magna, Leicestershire, George 
Chapman, esq., F.S.A., of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
youngest son of the late Rev. S. T. Chapman, 
Rector of Kimble Parva, Bucks., to Susan 
Emma, eldest dau. of the late Robert R. Morris, 
esq., of Brixworth, Northamptonshire. 

At Holy Trinity, Margate, Frederick Scott 
La Trobe, esq., of Llandudno, North Wales, to 
Emma Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. 8, 
Prosser, incumbent o! Holy Trinity. 

At Christ Church, Battersea, the Rev. James 
Baxter Strother, M.A., eldest son of the late 
Anthony Strother, esq., of Eastfield-hall, Wark- 
worth, Northumberland, to Louisa, fifth dau, 
of Charles Webb, esq., of Clapham-common, 
Surrey. 

At Whittlesey, William C, Livett, esq., of 
Whittlesey, to Kate, dau. of the Rev. H. Bur- 
gess, LL.D,, Vicar of Whittlesey. 

At Hurst, the Rev. Edward Hyde F. Cosens, 
of Shepton Mallet, to Caroline Emily, eldest 
dau. of E. T. Whitaker, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, and Hinton, Berks. 

At Cregrina, Radnorshire, the Rev. John 
Brinley Richards, B.D., Vicar of Lianbister, 
Radnorshire, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the Rev, 
T. Thomas, Rector of Cregrina. 

At Trinity Church, Ipswich, the Rev. F, 
Bacon, only son of R. P. Boyd, esq., of Weston- 
super-Mare, to Maria Louisa, younger dau. of 
the Rev. Ambrose Stewart, Lower-hill-house, 
Ipswich. 

April 8, At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Waring- 
ton Wilkinson Smyth, esq., eldest son of Adm, 
Smyth, K.S.F., D.C.L., &¢c., of St. John’s- 
lodge, Aylesbury, to Anna Maria Antonia, third 
dau, of A. M. Story Maskelyne, esq., of Basset 
Down-house, Wilts. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Cornelius 
Walford, esq., of Little-park, Enfield, Barrister- 
at-law, to Eliza, eldest dau, of Thomas Beddall, 
esq., of Finchinfield, Essex. 

April 12. At Roundhay, Major Andrew 
Lawrence Busk, of H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, 
to Caroline Mary, dau. of William Nicholson 
Nicholson, esq., of Roundhay-park, York. 

At St. Thomas’s Episcopal Chapel, Edin- 
burgh, Richard Wilson, esq., eldest son of 
Major Henry Wilson, of Ballo, late 72nd Regt., 
to Wilhelmina Georgina Carlyle Kent, widow 
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of John King, esq., of Glasgow, and dau. of 
the late James Wright, esq., 24th Regt. 

At St. Andrew’s, Wells-street, William Clin- 
ton, only son of W. R. Baker, esq., of Bayford- 
bury, Herts., to Edith Mildmay Ashhurst, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Lewis Majendie, 
Vicar of Dunmow, Essex. 

At St. Paul’s, York, Thomas Gorham Pierson, 
esq., of Hitchin, Herts., to Christiana Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. J. G. Howard, 
Rector of Stanton by Dale, Derbyshire. 

At Maker, Cornwall, W. F. Lapidge, esq., 
R.N., to Jane Lucretia, second dau. of the late 
Rear-Adm. W. F. Lapidge. 

At Prees, Shropshire, the Rev. William 
Wingfield, Vicar of Leighton, in the same 
county, to Selina Rachel, third dau. of Col. 
Frederick Hill, of Prees. 

At Haigh, Lancashire, the Rev. D. H. Sawyer, 
M.A., eldest son of H. Sawyer, esq., Laverstock, 
Wilts., to Katherine Priscilla, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late G. A. Smith, esq., Madras C.S8. 

At Twickenham, the Rev. Charles Haring- 
ton, second son of the late Principal of Brase- 
nose, Oxford, to Alice, youngest dau. of the 
late Alexander Cotton, esq., of Landwade, 
Cambridgeshire. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Henry Prescott 
Green, esq., of Witton-hall, Norfolk, to Cathe- 
rine Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Ford, of Postwick Rectory, Norfolk. 

April 13. At Fiddington, Somerset, Capt. 
C. E. Ascough Evered, eldest son of the Rev. 
C. W. H. Evered, Rector of Otterhampton, 
Somerset, to Emily Mary, only surviving child 
of the late George Langford Nibbs, esq., of 
Keentharne-house, Fiddington, 

At St. Giles’s, Reading, the Rev. John 
Murray, B.A., Senior Curate of St. Giles’s, to 
Harriett, eldest dau. of the late Jason Smith, 
esq., of Clarence-house, Reading. 

April 14. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Chas. 
William Earle, esq., late Capt. Rifle Brigade, to 
Maria Theresa, dau. of the late Hoa. Edward 
Villiers. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, Capt. Willoughby 
Sandilands Rooke, Scots Fusilier Guards, only 
son of the late Capt. Rooke, of Bigswear- 
house, Gloucestershire, to Constarce Lawson, 
youngest dau. of Henry Adams, esq., Hanover- 
villas, Kensington-park. 

At Newington-next-Hythe, Mawdistly Gaus- 
sen Best, esq., of Boxley, to Katharine Anna- 
bella, elder surviving dau. of the Rev. Tatton 
Brockman, of Beachborough. 

At Ynyscynhaiarn, Carnarvonshire, J. Igna- 
tius Williams, esq., barrister-ut-law, to Louisa 
Mary, only child of Lieut.-Col. Walker, of 
Hendregadredd, in the same county. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, William Turner, 
esq., of Cheltenham, to Louisa Carteretta, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. William Taylor 
Garnett, M.A. 

At Polstead, Suffolk, Francis John Swat- 
man, esq., of King’s Lynn, Norfolk, to Mary 
Ann, only dau. of the Rev. James Coyte, Rector 
of Polstead. 
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At the parish church, St. Leonard’s, Alfred 
Ingilby Garnett, esq., late Capt. 8th (the King’s 
Regt.), to Catherine, widow of Charles Hugh 
Key, esq., Capt. 2nd Dragoon Guards. 

At Monkstown, near Dublin, John Thacker, 
esq., Lieut. 63rd Regt., to Bessie, only dau, 
of the late Joseph Black, esq., of Troy, Lon- 
donderry. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, Walter M. Gibaut, 
esq., Staff Surgeon, to Emily, dau. of the late 
John Owthwaite, of Highbury-terrace. 

At St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Aberdeen, 
Weliwood, eldest son of Wm. Maxwell, esq., of 
Liverpool, to Isabella, dau. of the late Wm. 
Moir, esq., of Park, Aberdeenshire. 

At Briningham, Norfolk, the Rev. Henry 
Brereton Foyster, Rector of St. Clement’s, 
Hastings, to Anna Margaretta Jane, only dau. 
of the Rev. 8. Brereton, Incumbent of Bri- 
ningham. 

At St. Nicolas’, Rochester, Arthur Lewis, 
eldest surviving son of Lewis Stride, esq., of 
Dover, to Rose, only dau. of the late Arthur 
Manclark, esq., and niece of Wm. Manclark, 
esq., of Rochester. 

At Trinity Church, Bath, Merrick Lloyd Bur- 
rows, esq., M.D., Army Medical Staff, only son 
of Wm. Burrows, esq., of Dunkirk, Devizes, to 
Belinda Sarah Rose, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
J. H. Buxton, M.A., Vicar of Britford, near 
Salisbury. 

At Aylsham, Alfred Henry Arnould, esq., 
M.A. Oxon., youngest son of the late Joseph 
Arnould, esq., of White Cross, J.P. and De- 
puty-Lieut. for the county of Berks., and J.P. 
for Oxon., to Clara Elizabeth, second dau. of 
F. P. Smith, esq., of Aylsham, Norfolk. 

April 16. At Preshute, Marlborough, John 
Crosse, eldest son of the late Josiah Koope, 
esq., of Norwich, to Mary Elizabeth Laura, 
only child of the late Rev. John Shephard Gale, 
Vicar of Burbage, Wilts. 

At St. John’s, Hyde-pk.-sq., Somerset Basset 
Saunderson, esq., 1lth Hussars, A.D.C., eldest 
surviving son of the late Col. Alexr. Saunder- 
son, of Castle Saunderson, co. Cavan, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Saunderson, to Emily Mary, dau. 
of the late Edward Henry Cole, esq., of Stoke 
Lyne, Oxon., and the Lady Henry Moore. 

Aprill8. At Llansilin, Denbighshire, Richd., 
sixth son of the late William Richards, esq., 
of Glascoed, Llansilin, to Jane, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Walter Jones, M.A., Vicar of Llansilin, 
and J.P. for Denbighshire. 

April 19. At Haseley, Oxon., the Rev. Ar- 
thur Brinckman, youngest son of Sir Theodore 
Brinckman, bart., to Louisa Georgina Edith, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Henry Hutchinson 
Swinny, Vicar of Cuddesdon, and Principal of 
the Theological College. 

Aprii 20. At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, 
Major Clagett, late of H.M.’s Indian Army, to 
Mary Eliza, Countess of Harborough, widow 
of Robert Sherard, 6th and last Earl. 

At All Souls’, Laugham-pl., Lieut.-Col. C. 
E. Watson, to Louisa, eldest dau. of R. L. 
Watson, esq., of Calgarth-pk., Westmoreland. 
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[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.]} 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 

March 22. At Haddo House, Aber- 
deenshire, aged 47, the Rt. Hon. George 
John James Hamilton-Gordon, Earl of 
Aberdeen. 

His lordship was the eldest son of the 
eminent statesmen, by his second wife, 
Harriet, second daughter of the Hon. 
John Douglas, and relict of the Viscount 
Hamilton, son of the Marquis of Aber- 
corn. He was born at Bentley Priory, 
Stanmore, on 28th Sept., 1816, and was 
carefully educated, chiefly by private 
tutors. He completed his studies at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
gained a first class, and afterwards took 
his degree of M.A. 

In 1836 he went abroad for the first 
time, and followed the footsteps of his 
father to all those scenes of classic in- 
terest in which they both took peculiar 
delight. He also resembled his father 
in his love for the fine arts, especially 
painting, which he cultivated with suc- 
cess. A landscape by him, sent anony- 
mously to the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don, was exhibited there in 1843. On 
his return from the East, he landed in 
the south of Italy, and traversed Europe 
on horseback. ‘The following year he 
travelled in Spain. 

In 1848 his health, which till then 
had been very robust, first began to fail, 
and it baffled the skill of the most emi- 
nent physicians to discover the seat of 
his disease. On the retirement of his 
uncle, the Hon. William Gordon, in 
1854, he was elected Member for the 
county of Aberdeen; but almost imme- 
diately after he was compelled, from the 
dangerous state of his health, to spend 
a winter in Egypt, from which he de- 


rived considerable benefit. He was a 
Liberal-Conservative in politics, but was 
by no means a party man; and, indeed, 
the weak state of his health prevented 
him in a great measure from the active 
discharge of his parliamentary duties. 
In 1860 he again found it necessary to 
try the effect of a residence in Egypt. 
His journey up the Nile was occupied in 
distributing Bibles to the Copts; and 
during his absence he succeeded to the 
earldom, by the death of his father, 
Dec. 14, 1860. 

After he became Earl of Aberdeen, 
the deceased peer chiefly resided at 
Haddo House, with the exception of a 
journey to Spain, which, notwithstand- 
ing his weakness, he undertook in the 
hope of obtaining a mitigation of the 
severe sentence on Matamoras and his 
companions, who were condemned to tle 
galleys for reading the Holy Scriptures. 
While living in Scotland, the Earl de- 
voted much of his attention to the build- 
ing of cottages, and in endeavouring to 
promote the religious, social, and moral 
welfare of his tenantry. During the 
last sixteen years of his life he took 
a deep interest in all the evangelical 
movements of the day, and he contri- 
buted largely to the building of churches 
and schools, especially in Lorfdon, where 
one of the former (in the parish of 
St. George-in-the-East) was built and 
endowed entirely at his expense. In- 
deed, his ardour and perseverance in 
all good works was remarkable, when 
the illness under which he suffered for 
so many years is considered. Among 
other things, he regularly devoted every 
Saturday evening to the personal in- 
struction of his servants, not only in 
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religious, but in general knowlege, 
and he was thus occupied in telling 
them the tale of the discovery of Ame- 
rica by Columbus only three days be- 
tore his decease. 

His lordship married, Nov. 5, 1840, 
Mary, the second daughter of George 
Baillie, Esq., of Jerviswood, and sister 
of the tenth Earl of Haddington, who 
survives him. He is succeeded by his 
son, George, Lord Haddo, born Dee. 10, 
1841: his other children are, Lady Mary, 
born April 28, 1844, married Jan. 30, 
1863, Hon. Walter Scott, Master of 
Polwarth; Hon. James Henry, born 
Oct. 11, 1845; Hon. John Campbell, 
born Ang. 3, 1847; Lady Harriet, born 
1848 ; and Lady Katterine, born 1852. 





Viscount SrpMOUTH. 

April 1. At his seat, Albury, Surrey, 
aged 69, the Right Hon. and Rev. Wil- 
liam Leonard Addington, Viscount Sid- 
mouth. 

His lordship, who was the only sur- 
viving son of the first peer, by his fir-t 
wife, Ursula Mary, daughter and coheir 
of Leonard Hammond, Esq., of Cheam, 
Surrey, was born Nov. 13, 1794, in 
Palace-yard, Westminster, his father 
then holding the office of Speaker of 
the House of Commons. He was edu- 
cated for the Church, but obtained only 
very moderate preferment, and which 
he relinquished on succeeding to the 
title, Feb. 15,1844. He married, April 
20, 1820, Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
John Young, by whom (who survives 
him) he has had a family of seven sons 
and six daughters. He is succeeded by 
his eldest surviving son, the Hon. Wm. 
Wells Addington, M.P. for Devizes, born 
the 25th of March, 1824, and married, 
the 28th of September, 1848, to his 
cousin, Georgiana Susan, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Hon. and Very Rev. George 
Pellew, Dean of Norwich, by which lady 
he has a youthful family. His lordship, 
who was formerly in the navy, obtained 
his commission of lieutenant in 1846; 
and in 1852 he was appointed a deputy 
lieutenant for Devonshire. 


Viscount Sidmouth—Lord Ashburton. 
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The first Viscount, Henry Addington, 
was the eldest son of Dr. Addington, of 
Reading. He was Speaker for twelve 
years, and in 1801, on the retirement of 
Mr. Pitt; he succeeded him as Prime 
Minister. In 1805 he was created a 
peer. He subsequently held office in 
various administrations, and from 1812 
to 1822 he was Home Secretary. In 
the latter year he retired on a pension, 
which he relinquished in 1835, on suc- 
ceeding to a large property in right 
of his second wife, daughter of Lord 
Stowell. 





Lorp ASHBURTON. 

March 23. At the Grange, Alresford, 
aged 64, the Right Hon. William Bing- 
ham Baring, second Lord Ashburton. 

He was the eldest son of Alexander 
Baring, Esq. (created Lord Ashburton 
in 1835), by Louisa, eldest dau. of Win. 
Bingham, Esq., of Philadelphia, and was 
born in June, 1799. He was educated 
at Oriel College, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated in 1821, taking a second class in 
classics. In September, 1841, he was 
appointed President of the Board of 
Control, on the accession of Sir Robert 
Peel to office, and remained at that post 
until February, 1845, when he became 
Paymaster-General of the Forces and 
Treasurer of the Navy. The duties of 
these offices he discharged until July, 
1846, when Lord John Russell became 
the head of the Government. 

The deceased peer was a Liberal-Con- 
servative in politics. He was for many 
years in the House of Commons pre- 
viously to his secession to the House of 
Lords. For services rendered to com- 
merce he was made a Commander of 
the Legion of Honour in 1855, and in 
1860 he was elected President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, which post 
he held at the time of his decease. His 
lordship married, first, on April 12, 
1823, Lady Harriet Mary Montagu, 
eldest daughter of George John, sixth 
Earl of Sandwich. She had issue a 
son, who died an infant; and she died 
May 4, 1857. His lordship married, se- 
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condly, Nov. 18, 1858, Louisa Caroline, 
third daughter of the late Right Hon. 
James Alexander Stewart Mackenzie, 
by whom he has left a daughter, Mary 
Florence, born June 26, 1860. In de- 
fault of male issue, the barony and en- 
tailed property devolve on his brother; 
the Hon. Francis Baring, formerly M.P. 
for Thetford, who was born May 20, 
1800, and married, January, 1833, Claire 
Hortense; daughter of the Duke of Bas- 
sano, by whom he has issue two sons 
and a daughter, 

Lord Ashburton gathered round him 
in his noble mansion, Bath House, Pic- 
cadilly, men of eminence in every pro« 
fession, and his aid was readily given to 
further any really valuable investigation 
in art or science. 

“But,” remarks the writer of a no- 
tice in the “ Morning Herald,” “while 
he oceupied himself with these ques- 
tions, they did not divert him from a 
question which ever lay nearest his 
heart—the moral and social elevation of 
the working classes. In their cause he 
was a practical philanthropist, and he 
possessed one of the true qualities for 
success in that ficld; he had a high 
opinion of their capacities while he was 
not blind to their defects. We remems 
ber that at the dinner of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, held at Windsor, 
in 185]—-the year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, when the Prince Consort graced 
the meeting with h’s presence —to 
Lord Ashburton was entrusted the toast 
of ‘The Agricultural Labourers.’ On 
that occasion he spoke with an elo- 
quence which surprised every one. He 
lamented the limited spread of educa- 
tion among the rustic classes; the in- 
ability to read and write was by far too 
much the rule among them: but yet he 
would not allow that they should be 
called uneducated. It could not be 
said, he argued, that that was an un- 
educated man who by the trained use 
of his eye alone was able to drive a fur- 
row in a line of mathematical precision 
from one end of a tield to the other; or 
who with a calculation that looked like 
intuition could tell to a handful how 
much seed was required to be put into 
a given area of soil. These, he said, 
were qualities that were too apt to be 
overlooked in the rage for making read- 
ing and writing everything, and other 
accomplishments nothing. The same 
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principle he developed more fully a few 
years afterwards, when in order to 
counteract what he believed to be the 
injurious tendency of an exclusive devo- 
tion to mere school education, he offered 
a series of prizes to the scholars of our 
National schools for a knowledge of 
‘common things,’ a step the nature of 
which has since been fully recognised by 
other educators, but of which he was 
the first to sét the example.” 





Sir WIt1L14M Browy, Bakr. 

March 3. At Richmond Hill, Liver- 
pool, aged 79, Sir Wm. Brown, Bart., 
formerly M.P. for South Lancashire. 

The deceased, who was born at Bally- 
mena in 1784, was the son of Alexander 
Brown, a linen merchant, who after- 
wards settled at Baltimore, in the United 
States, and founded the firm of Brown, 
Shipley, and Co., usually acknowledged 
to be the leading house in the Liver- 
pool and American trade, and the me- 
dium of enormous monetary transactions 
between England and America. At the 
age of 16 young Brown, who had been 
seut to England for education, went out 
to Baltimore, and was soon after taken 
into partnership by his father. In 1809 
he ca.ne back to England, married Sarah, 
daughter of Mr. Andrew Gibson, of his 
native town, and established a branch 
mercantile firm in Liverpool, in connec- 
tion with the house at Baltimore. He 
became afterwards a banker in the sense 
of conducting transmissions of money 
on public account between the two 
hemispheres. In this pursuit, and the 
business of a merchant, he acquired im- 
mense wealth, a large portion of which he 
expended in erecting several magnificent 
suites of commercial offices in Liverpool. 
A few years ago he gained public cele- 
brity by the bestowal of a munificent gift 
upon his adopted town. He erected the 
present Free Public Library and Derby 
Museum of Liverpool, which was opened 
in 1860, at a cost to himself of £40,000, 
the Corporation providing the site and 
foundation, and furnishing the building. 
In 1825, in conjunction with Mr. Hus- 
kisson, Sir William (then Mr.) Brown 
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took an active part in improving the 
management of Liverpool Dock estate. 
In 1844, as the candidate of the Anti- 
corn-law League for the representation 
of South Lancashire, he was defeated 
by Mr. William Entwistle in the Con- 
servative interest. This defeat led his 
party to agitate the 40s. free-holder 
question, and next year they succeeded 
in carrying Mr. Brown into Parliament 
as a representative of South Lancashire. 
In 1847, in 1852, and at the general 
election of 1857, he was again returned 
for the same seat, which he held until 
1859, when he retired from public life. 
Mr. Wm. Brown was always an advo- 
cate of free trade, and particularly fa- 
voured the idea of a decimal currency. 
His first speech in Parliament was on 
Lord John Russell’s proposal to con- 
tinue the temporary suspension of the 
corn and navigation laws. At the in- 
auguration of the Volunteer movement 
in 1859 he raised and equipped at his 
own expense a corps of artillery, which 
is still in existence, and ranks as the 
First Brigade of Lancashire Artillery 
Volunteers. 

In 1863 he was raised to the baro- 
netcy, and,:having lost his eldest son 
(Alexander) in 1849, he is succeeded in 
his title by his grandson, Wm. Rich- 
mond Brown, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
First Brigade of Lancashire Artillery 
Volunteers, born in 1840. 





Tue Princess or Coora. 


March 30. At the house of her hus- 
band, Colonel John Campbell, in George- 
street, Portman-square, Her Highness 
the Princess Victoria Gouramma of 
Coorg, goddaughter of the Queen. 


“The father of the Princess of Coorg, 
Veer Rajunder (the last of the Haleri 
Rajahs), was the namesake of his famous 
uncle, Veer Rajunder Waddeer, whom 
he succeeded in 1819, when a boy of 
fifteen. The uncle was one of the few 
friends of British sovereignty in India. 
The Rajah allowed our Bombay army, 
under General Abercromby, to pass 
through his territories and join the 
army of Cornwallis, a liberty which 
indirectly led to the success of the 
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British at Seringapatam. In 1834 the 
late Rajah, who is described by travel- 
lers as a fine, hospitable, sportsman- 
like man, got into trouble with ‘John 
Company,’ and was sent off to Benares ; 
the Company, according to his own state- 
ment, sacking his palace and confiscating 
a vast deal of his property. Ultimately 
he was pensioned off on £6,000 a-year. 
In 1852 the Rajah came to England on 
the understanding that his pension was to 
be continued for the year of his absence. 
His avowed object was to bring over his 
daughter to be adopted by the Christian 
Queen of this country, to whom, re- 
maining himself a strict Brahmin of the 
Sundra caste, he wrote a letter, begging 
Her Majesty to educate the Princess 
like an English nobleman’s daughter, 
‘for the Almighty had given her the 
knowledge of all things concerning Indian 
matters, and had placed her over a great 
nation.’ In the meantime the Rajah 
was one of the lions of the London sea- 
son; he appeard at levees and state 
balls, ‘wearing an Oriental costume of 
great magnificence, enriched witi gold 
bullion and embroidery, the body of the 
dress being wholly formed of a gold 
fabric.’ The Eust India Company and 
aristocracy generally entertained him 
besides. 

“On the 30th of June the Princess 
was baptized in the private chapel of 
Buckingham Palace. Her Majesty, Vis- 
countess Hardinge, and Mrs. Robert 
Drummond (wife of Major Drummond, 
of the 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry, who 
was in attendance on the Prince) were 
the godmothers, and Sir James Weir 
Hogg, Burt., M.P., Chairman of the 
East India Company, was godfather, 
the ceremony being performed by the 
Lord Primate (to whom the Rajah had 
written a touching appeal on behalf of 
his daughter’s Christian education). Her 
Majesty confided the education of the 
Princess to Mrs. Robert Drummond, 
under a special agreement between the 
Rajah on the one hand, and the Board 
of Control and the East India Company 
on the other. Unluckily the Rajah fell 
into misfortune, and being, as he thought, 
ill-treated by the Company, by Lord 
Dalhousie, and by all the Indian autho- 
rities, contrived to become the hero 
of various Parliamentary debates, the 
memory of which it is unnecessary to 
revive, further than to say that the 
origin of them was the withdrawal of 
His Highness’ pension (which, however, 
was eventually restored), and that the 
champions of his cause were the Mar- 
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quess of Clanricarde in the Upper, and 
Mr. Milner Gibson in the Lower House 
of Parliament. 

“The Princess Gouramma was con- 
firmed and admitted as a communicant, 
under the auspices of the Queen, and 
a few years ago she married Colonel 
John Campbell.”—Morning Post. 





REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM ALLEN. 

[We have already given a brief notice 
of Admiral Allen*, but at the request 
of a friend of the deceased we print the 
following more full account. ] 

Jan. 23. At Bank-house, Weymouth, 
aged 71, Retired Rear-Admiral William 
Allen, F.R.S., &e. 

The deceased Admiral, who was born 
in November, 1792, was descended on 
his mother’s side from Dr. Wharton, of 
Old Park, Durham, and of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, who was first cousin 
of the eccentric Duke of Wharton. 
William Allen entered the navy on the 
2nd of October, 1805, as a first-class 
volunteer on board the “Standard,” 64, 
Capt. Thomas Harvey, with whom he 
continued to serve in the same ship, and 
afterwards in the “ Majestic,” 74, on the 
Mediterranean and Bultic stations until 
1810. He was present, as a midship- 
man, in the former ship at the passage 
of the Dardanelles, in February, 1807, 
and on the 26th of March, 1808, assisted 
at the capture of a brig of war of 16 
guns (the “Italia,” we believe) in the 
Adriatic. On leaving the “ Majestic” 
Mr. Allen joined the “ Leda,” 36, Capt. 
George Sayer, and co-operated in the 
reduction of Java in August, 1811. He 
also took purt in a gallant and success- 
ful attack on the piratical settlement of 
Lambas, in Borneo, on the 28th of June, 
1813. He obtained his first commission 
on the 2ud of March, 1815, having 
officiated as acting lieutenant of the 
“ Hesper,” 18, Capt. William Everard, 
and returned to Eugland in the Sep- 
tember following. In 1832 he volun- 
teered to accompany, on his own re- 
sources, Richard Lander’s expedition up 
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the Niger, for the purpose of survey- 
ing that river. It was in this expedition 
that Richard Lander was killed. Lieut. 
Allen suffered very severely from the 
river fever, and after a brief stay at 
Ascension to recruit his health, he, one of 
nine survivors out of the forty-seven who 
composed the expedition, returned to 
England in April, 1834. The Lords of 
the Admiralty, who it should have been 
noted had allowed him double full-pay 
during his connection with the expe- 
dition, were pleased on his return, in 
a very flattering minute, to order his 
promotion to the rank of commander, 
but as he had not been borne on the 
books of any of H.M. ships during his 
service on the Niger, he had not com- 
pleted his sea time, and in order that he 
might do so, he was appointed to the 
“ William and Mary” yacht, and em- 
ployed under Capt. (now Admiral) F. 
Bullock in the survey of the Thames and 
Medway. His commander’s commission 
was given to him on the completion of 
his time, on the 20th of June, 1836. 

On the 10th of October, 1840, Com- 
mander Allen was appointed to the com- 
mand of H.M. steamer ‘‘ Wilberforce,” 
forming part of the disastrous expedition 
to the Niger under Capt. Henry Dundas 
Trotter. His Royal Highness the late 
Prince Consort on this occasion pre- 
sented to Commander Allen, as well as 
to Capt. Trotter and Commander Bird 
Allen, a gold chronometer by one of the 
best makers in London. On the return 
of Capt. Trotter to England, Commander 
Allen remained in command of the ex- 
pedition, and was about to re-ascend the 
Niger, when orders arrived from England 
to arrest the progress of the enterprise, 
and he brought the survivors of his 
officers and men home in H.M.S. “ Kite” 
in September, 1842, receiving in ac- 
knowledgment of his services his post 
rank, in obtaining which his Royal 
Highness the late Prince Consort in- 
terested himself. A narrative of this 
expedition was published, conjointly by 
Capt. Allen and Dr. T. R. H. Thomson, 
surgeon R.N., in 1848, in two volumes, 
profusely illustrated from the pencil of 
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Capt. Allen. Valuable as these volumes 
are as a record of one of the most me- 
morable expeditions of the kind, and of 
the heroism and endurance of the British 
sailor, the high auspices under which it 
was undertaken, and the elaborate ap- 
pliances adopted to guard against dis- 
aster in every anticipated form, rendered 
the narrative inferior in romantic in- 
terest to Lieut. Allen’s journal of his 
first exploration of the Niger in the 
private mercantile expedition under 
Richard Lander. It is to be regretted 
that an understanding between Lieut. 
Allen and the originators of the first 
expedition precluded the publication of 
his journal. Capt. Allen spent much of 
the intervals between the periods of his 
active service in travelling on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and latterly in the 
East. It was during his travels in the 
latter portion of the world that he con- 
ceived the project of a new route to 
India by means of a ship canal through 
the Dead Sea. In connection with this 
subject it is worthy of notice that Capt. 
Allen originated the opinion that at 
some remote geological period the Gulf 
of Akaba stretched its long narrow arm 
very much further into Asia than it 
now reaches. The particulars of his plan 
are fully set forth in two volumes, richly 
and cleverly illustrated from his own 
drawings, which were published in 1855, 
and attracted considerable attention. 
He was promoted to his flag on the 12th 
of April, 1862. 

In person the Admiral was rather 
under than over the middle height, with 
very handsome features, remarkably 
frank and open in their expression, and 
beaming with benevolence and good- 
humour. Perhaps the most striking 
evidence that can be adduced of the 
simplicity and geniality of his dispo- 
sition is his excessive love for children, 
of whom he was the idol. Indeed, it was 
to the extreme unselfishness of his nature 
that he owed his popularity, not merely 
among his juvenile friends but with 
the whole circle of his acquaintance, 
His character united in a singular degree 
the frankness of the sailor with the re- 
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finement of a gentleman and the graces 
of a Christian. His constitution must 
have been a very fine one to have sus- 
tained five attacks of the river fever 
contracted in the Niger, and of several 
subsequent illnesses of an almost equally 
severe character, a result attributable 
in no slight degree to the extreme tem- 
perance of his habits. He was an ac- 
complished musician, and sufficiently 
skilled as an artist to have had several 
of his paintings in the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. He published, in two 
oblong volumes, some very graphic 
sketches of Ascension and African 
scenery. He had also considerable in- 
ventive genius, chiefly displayed in the 
way of his profession, He was never 
married. Capt. Allen on his return from 
the Niger expedition in 1842 was elected, 
without ballot we believe, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. He was also a Fejlow 
of the Geographical Societies of London 
and Paris, and of the Athenzum Club. 





Masor-GEnERAL P. Macrnerson, C.B, 

Feb. 2. At Clifton, York, aged 73, 
Major-General Philip Macpherson, C.B, 

The deceased, who was born in 1790, 
belonged to a Ross-shire family, and his 
friends failing to obtain a commission 
for him, he embarked for the Peninsula 
in May, 1809, as a volunteer in the 
52nd Light Infantry, and served as such 
in the advance up to Talavera, and the 
retreat thence to Campo Mayor. On 
Nov. 2, 1809, he was promoted to an 
ensigncy in the 43rd, from which time 
he served with the Light Division until 
the end of that war in 1814. He for- 
tunately escaped without further injury 
than a contusion on the head from a shell 
in the trenches at Badajos, though he 
was present in every important engage- 
ment, as was testified by his being 
awarded the war medal, with eight 
clasps, for Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse. He, how- 
ever, remained a lieutenant until the 
year 1829, but being soon after sent to 
India he then began to advance in his 
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profession. He served as aide-de-camp 
and military secretary to Sir Charles 
Jas. Napier in the operations in Scinde, 
including the destruction of the fort of 
Imaumghur, and battles of Meeanee and 
Hyderabad, was named with high com- 
mendation in his despatches, and received 
the honour of C.B. When the Russian 
war broke out, Col. Macpherson was 
again actively employed, and he served 
in the Crimea, in command of the 1st 
Brigade of the 4th Division, on the 
heights and siege before Sebastopol, from 
Dec. 18, 1854, to June 15, 1855, when 
he was obliged to leave from ill-health, 
brought. on by over-fatigue in the 
trenches ; he was General of the day in 
the trenches in command of the left 
attack on the occasion of several sorties 
by the enemy, and on one particular 
occasion, on the night of May 11, 1855, 
when the enemy were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss, he was thanked personally 
by Lord Raglan. The following are the 
dates of his commissions :—Ensign, Nov. 
2, 1809; lieut., June 13, 1811; capt., 
March 13, 1827; brevet-maj., Nov. 23, 
1841; brevet lieut.-col., July 4, 1843; 
major, Aug. 1, 1844; lieut.-col., Dec. 3, 
1852; colonel, June 20, 1854; major- 
gen., Dec. 24, 1858. He was appointed 
colonel of the 13th Light Infantry, Aug. 
15, 1863. 





BisHor GIL.is. 


Feb. 24. At Greenhill, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 61, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Gillis, Vicar Apostolic of the East of 
Scotland. 

The deceased, James Gillis, though a 
Canadian by birth, was descended from 
a good family in the north of Scotland. 
His father, Alexander, married a lady 
from Kent, Eliza Longley, and settled at 
Montreal, where his only child was born 
April 7, 1802. In 1817 he returned to 
Scotland, and resided on his ancestral 
property at Fochabers, in Elgin, until 
the time of his death, in November, 
1833. His son he had devoted to the 
Church from his earliest years, and his 
education was sedulously carried on in 
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the Roman Catholic College at Mont- 
real. In Scotland he was sent to the 
college at Aquherties, and afterwards to 
St. Sulpice, Paris. He was ordained 
priest in 1827, and long’ served at St. 
Mary’s, Edinburgh. On July 22, 1838, 
he was consecrated Bishop of Limyra 
and coadjutor to Bishop Carruthers; on 
whose death he became Vicar Apostolic 
of the Eastern District. 


“ Bishop Gillis possessed great general 
accomplishments and a polished man- 
ner; and though very zealous for his 
Church, and with a temper somewhat 
addicted to controversy, he had many 
friends and admirers differing widely 
from him in opinion. He was eminent 
as an orator and preacher, not merely 
in English, but perhaps even more in 
French. So highly was he esteemed as 
a French pulpit orator that he was 
lately selected by the French bishops to 
preach before the Emperor the sermon 
at the Commemoration of Joan of Arc. 
By the death of Bishop Gillis the Roman 
Catholic Chureh in Scotland has lost 
a prelate of untiring zeal and extensive 
influence, and Scotland herself has lost 
a son fairly entitled to be classed as 
eminent.” — Scotsman. 





Tur Ven. ARCHDEACON FRAnNog, B.D. 

April 14. Suddenly, at Cambridge, 
aged 48, the Ven. Francis France, B.D., 
Senior Fellow and formerly Tutor of 
St. John’s College, and Archdeacon of 
Ely. 

The deceased was a native of Shrop- 
shire, and was educated at Shrewsbury 
School, where he highly distinguished 
himself. In due course he was entered 
at the University, and proceeded to the 
degree of B.A. in 1840, being a Senior 
Optime and the Senior Classic, and in 
the same year he was elected a Fellow 
of his college; he became M.A. 1843, 
and B.D. 1850. In the years 1847, 
1848, 1852, and 1853, he was one of 
the Examiners for the Classical Tripos. 
On the decease of Dr. Tatham in 1857, 
Mr. France, then one of the Senior Fel- 
lows, became a candidate for the Mas- 
tership of St. John’s, with a good pro- 
spect of success. Eventually, however, 
he made way for his friend Dr. Bateson, 
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who was chosen by a considerable ma- 
jority. In 1859, the Archdeaconry of 
Ely becoming vacant by the melancholy 
death of Mr. Hardwick, Mr. France was 
appointed to succeed him. He was a 
member of the Council of the Senate, 
one of the Sex Viri, a member of the 
Board of Theological Studies and of 
the Library Syndicate, and one of the 
electors of the Craven, Battie, Browne, 
Davies, Pitt, and Porson Scholarships. 
He published—* The Example of Christ 
and the Service of Christ, considered 
in three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in February, 
1861; to which are appended a Few 
Remarks upon the Present State of 
Religious Feeling.” Camb., 8vo., 1861. 
“A Charge addressed to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Ely, on Thursday, 
June 13, 1861.” Camb., 8vo., 1861. 

Archdeacon France had been an un- 
successful candidate for the Hulsean 
Professorship of Divinity in 1861. A 
general expectation, however, prevailed 
that the recent resignation of the Nor- 
risian Professorship by Dr. Browne, now 
Bishop of Ely, would have led to Arch- 
deacon France’s appointment to that or 
to the Hulsean Professorship. He was 
generally respected, and his loss is se- 
verely felt in the University with which 
he was so long and honourably con- 
nected, 





GzorGE Carr CrarK, Esq. 

Dee. 19, 1863. At St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, aged 74, George Carr Clark, Esq., 
an early Australian settler. 

The deceased was the fourth son of 
the late Thomas Clark, Esq., of Ellin- 
thorpe Hall, near Boroughbridge, and 
elder brother of the late Heaton Clark, 
Esq., a name well known in that lo- 
cality. In early life Mr. George Clark 
settled in London, as a partner in the 
firm of Wilcox and Clark, silk-mercers ; 
but in 1820 he emigrated to Hobart 
Town, the capital of the penal settle- 
ment of Van Diemen’s Land, then under 
the able government of the lamented 
Sir John Franklin, and to whom he was 
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able to render valuable civil services. 
He did not, however, at once settle 
down, but for three years he was em- 
ployed in visiting the then almost un- 
explored regions of New South Wales, 
looking for a desirable site for a large 
sheep-farm. Returning, unsuccessful, 
to Tasmania in 1823, he at last pur- 
chased a large tract in St. Patrick’s 
Plains, about the centre of the island. 
Hefe he erected a humble log-hut, but 
named it Ellinthorpe Hall after his 
birthplace, which in later years gave 
place to a handsome modern mansion, 
which afforded accommodation for more 
than fifty persons, and is now the 
largest and best settler’s house in the 
country. 

Thus settled down, Mr. Clark married, 
and for forty years of his life endeavoured 
to improve everything around him. Sur- 
rounded entirely by convict labour (for 
that was then the only labour accessible 
to the colonist, the convicts being as- 
signed for the term of their transporta- 
tion to the settlers), he, by a firm ad- 
herence to a strict, yet well-considered 
system of discipline, secured the good- 
will of his labourers; and numberless 
instances are on record in the-colony 
where the freed convict has thanked 
his unwilling gaoler for the temporal 
and spiritual care he received under 
this patriarchal roof during the years 
of his penal servitude. Sheep-breeding 
being the*primary and staple employ- 
ment of the colonists, every effort was 
constantly made by cross-breeding and 
other means to improve his immense 
flock ; and in this he was so successful 
that the “G.C.C.” brand of wools has 
long held its fame for quality in the 
London wool - market, and Mr. Clark 
received a first-class medal in the Ex- 
hibition of 1862 for his beautiful wools. 

Public road-making being an early 
and indispensable work for a settler in 
a forest district, Mr. Clark devoted 
many years of great mental and physi- 
cal exertion to this object, besides large 
pecuniary sacrifices, to endeavour, along 
with his fellow-colonists, to open up the 
country after the manner of his native 
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land; and on the eve of his leaving 
Tasmania in May last, he was publicly 
féted by the authorities, and received 
numerous addresses from public bodies ; 
and in one, in reference to the public 
roads, it is recorded that he had given 
all the land required for two roads of 
eleven miles in length through his pro- 
perty, besides substantially fencing it. 
Mr. Clark’s domain covers an area of 
upwards of 60,000 acres in one un- 
broken plain, on which are annually fed, 
reared, and shorn 30,000 sheep, besides 
large herds of horned cattle. 

Increasing years and loss of sight in- 
duced Mr. Clark to return to England 
for medical advice, where he landed in 
August last; but his infirmities rapidly 
increased in a less congenial climate, and 
he died in a few months, leaving two 
sons and two daughters, with five grand- 
children, to inherit his colossal pos- 
sessions. 





J. P. Prumptre, Esq. OF FREDVILLE. 

Jan.7. At Fredville-park, near Can- 
terbury, aged 72, John Pemberton 
Plumptre, Esq., formerly M.P. for East 
Kent. 

The deceased, who belonged to an 
old Nottinghamshire family, was born 
in 1791, and on the death of his father 
in 1827 he succeeded to the family estates 
in Kent, and became a partner in the 
Canterbury Bank of Hammond, Furley, 
and Co. He soon took an active part 
in public affairs, and at the first election 
after the passing of the Reform Bill he 
contested East Kent in the Liberal 
interest, in conjunction with Sir William 
Richard Cosway, against Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, Mr. Plumptre and Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull being returned. Three 
years later, at the general election of 
1835, there was no contest; but in 
1837, Mr. Plumptre’s opinions having 
undergone a decided change, the Liberal 
party put forward Mr. Rider to oppose 
him. Mr. Plumptre, however, was again 
returned with Sir E. Knatchbull. In 
1841, and again in 1847, he was re- 
elected without opposition ; in the former 
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year with Sir E. Knatchbull, and in the 
latter with the late Mr. Deedes. In 
1852 he retired from Parliament on the 
ground of failing health, but he con- 
tinued until about a year before his death 
actively to discharge his duties as a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of the 
county of Kent. He was appointed by 
the late Duke of Wellington Deputy 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
for many years acted as a commissioner 
of Dover Harbour. 

Mr. Plumptre was married, we believe 
in 1828, to Miss Methuen, of Corsham 
Hall, Wiltshire, who still survives. There 
were issue of the marriage three daugh- 
ters, one only of whom is now living, 
and is married to the Rev. A. Coote, 
Perpetual Curate of Nonington. An- 
other daughter, who married the Rev. 
J. C. Ryle, B.A., Rector of Helming- 
ham, Suffolk, author of “ Expository 
Thoughts on the Gospels,” died several 
years ago. As Mr. Plumptre leaves no 
sons, the family estates descend to his 
nephew, C. J. Plumptre, Esq., of Ped- 
ding, Ash, son of the late Rev. Charles 
Thomas Plumptre, Rector of Wickham- 
breux. 

The deceased gentleman was of an 
exceedingly benevolent disposition, and 
his contributions to religious and charit- 
able institutions, especially those con- 
nected with East Kent, were on a scale 
of the most princely liberality; beside 
which his personal efforts were untiring 
for the improvement of the district in 
which he resided. 





GrorGE PILKINGTON, Esq. 

Feb. 24. At his residence, Whalley- 
range, Manchester, aged 63, George 
Pilkington, Esq. 

The deceased, who was the posthumous 
son of a Manchester innkeeper, and the 
sexton at the Cathedral, was born in 
1800, and received his education at 
Chetham Hospital. At the age of 14, 
on the recommendation of the head 
master, he was taken into the employ- 
ment of Mr. Ellis Duckworth, a large 
distiller, and by good conduct, rose 











gradually to be first cashier, then junior 
partner, and eventually sole proprietor 
of the business, and a man of great 
wealth. This he used in a most praise- 
worthy manner. Much of it was devoted 
to charity, unostentatiously exercised, 
and with part he testified his regard 
for the Church, and his gratitude to 
the memory of Humphrey Chetham, to 
whom he owed his education, and his 
success in life. Finding that there was 
no monument commemorative of the 
philanthropy of that excellent man, Mr. 
Pilkington caused one to be erected in 
the Cathedral, at an expense of £1,500. 
He also put up, at his own cost, four 
magnificent stained-glass windows in the 
Cathedral, at which for very many years 
he was a regular attendant, and he de- 
frayed the expense of rebuilding the 
east end of Chetham Chapel. Mr. Pilk- 
ington was a member of the Established 
Church. In politics he was a staunch 
Conservative; but he took no active 
part in public affairs. He was rather 
retiring in his disposition, and ever 
avoided courting popularity. His sym- 
pathies rather lay with those who un- 
obtrusively sought to do good and to 
promote the welfare of others, and he 
was one of the few residents of Man- 
chester who have contributed to the 
enrichment of the Chetham Library, 
which, having been endowed by the 
same founder, is placed under the same 
roof as the School. 

Beside providing liberally for relatives, 
Mr. Pilkington left large sums to various 
charities in and about Manchester. The 
residue of his property, after payment 
of bequests to relatives and legacies to 
friends, has been left in the hands of 
his executors for distribution among 
charities in connection with the Cathe- 
dral; the executors being vested with 
discretionary powers as to the distribu- 
tion. It is thought that the residue will 
amount to somewhere about £25,000; 
and numerous annuities to widows (his 
former weekly pensioners), as they fall 
in hand, will also be at the disposal of 
the executors for the same benevolent 
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Tue Rev. W. 8S. Mrrenovss, M.A. 

March 26. At his residence, Ham- 
brook Grove, Gloucestershire, aged 73, 
the Rev. William Squire Mirehouse », 
M.A., Rector of Colsterworth, Lincoln- 
shire, and Perpetual Curate of Fish- 
ponds, Gloucestershire. 

The deceased, long known as an active 
magistrate and poor-law guardian, was 
twin son of the late John Mirehouse, 
Esq., of Brownslade and Banjeston, Pem- 
brokeshire, by Mary, sister of the late 
Sir John Edwards, Bart., of Plas Ma- 
chynlleth, Montgomeryshire, whose only 
daughter and heiress married the Right 
Hon. the Earl Vane, second son of 
the third Marquis of Londonderry, and 
was born in 1790. He was educated 
at Harrow, and graduated at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge (B.A. 1814, M.A.1817). He 
commenced his clerical duties in Bristol, 
where he lived for six or seven years 
in the Bishop’s Palace, Lower College- 
green, his family being friends of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Mansel, then Bishop of 
Bristol, and Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His first clerical charge 
was that of Curate of St. John the 
Baptist, Broad-street, to which he was 
appointed in 1815; on quitting this 
post, which he held for some time, he 
was presented by the parishioners with 
a set of robes. In 1817 he was appointed 
Vicar of Sandhurst, Gloucestershire, but 
resigned it on being nominated by the 
Rev. H. Shute, in 1820, to the per- 
petual curacy of Fishponds, which he 
held to the day of his death, nearly 
forty-four years. In 1826 he was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Colsterworth, 
which was in the gift of his brother, 
the Rev. H. Mirehouse, as prebend of 
Grantham in Salisbury Cathedral. He 
was also domestic chaplain to her late 
Royal Highness the Princess Sophia. 
He was twenty-two years Chairman of 
the Clifton Union, and at the expiration 
of twenty years’ service in that capacity 
was presented by the guardians with 
a handsome testimonial; and when he 





> For memoirs of his father and his brother 
(late Common Serjeant of London) see Gent. 
Maa., 1823, p. 94; and 1850, Part I. p. 541. 
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was literally on his death-bed, another 
testimonial was presented to him by the 
parishioners of Stapleton “in appre- 
ciation of his valued ministry for forty- 
four years as Perpetual Curate of Fish- 
ponds church, and of his consideration 
ever evinced towards the poor in connec- 
tion therewith ; also in acknowledgment 
of his great public services to the parish 
of Stapleton, always readily afforded, 
and as a token of admiration of his 
sterling English qualities.” 

Mr. Mirehouse married, in 1832, 
Eliza Brunetta, only daughter of the 
late George Arthur Herbert, Esq., of 
Glanhavren and Lianllugan, Mont- 
gomeryshire, who was the lineal de- 
scendant, in the male line, of the Barons 
Herbert, of Cherbury, and has issue a 
son, the Rev. John Mirehouse, who of late 
acted as his curate at Fishponds. Ac- 
cording to Walford’s “County Families,” 
his family “is one of the few remaining 
Saxon families, being settled at Miresyke, 
co. Cumberland, about fifty years pre- 
vious to the Conquest, and which pro- 
perty has continued from that time to 
the present in the family.” 

A local paper (“ Felix Farley’s Bristol 
Journal”) gives a sketch of the deceased, 
part of which we gladly transfer to our 
pages, as the true picture of a very re- 
markable man :— 

“Mr. Mirehouse was no popularity- 
seeker; he preferred any day the con- 
sciousness of having done his duty— 
though in doing it he may have had to 
encounter opposition or even give offence 
—to mere temporary applause. Never- 
theless, we have heard but one expres- 
sion of unaffected regret from all who 
knew him publicly or privately at the 
announcement of his decease. He was 
a thoroughly honest and courageous man 
—a description of person more often 
needed than met with in these soft and 
timorous times, when people in his posi- 
tion will sometimes think as much about 
what the public will think of their con- 
duct as of making that conduct square 
with right and truth. On the Bench or 
on the Poor-law Board, quick seeing 
and clear judging, he was ever ready to 
speak his mind out the first, without 
waiting to take his cue or shape his 
course according to the opinion of others. 
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Under a manner that at times had some- 
thing of prompt asperity in it, and was 
nearly always pungent and racy, he pos- 
sessed a really kind and frank nature, 
and in the blunt downright way in 
which he administered justice at Law- 
ford’s Gate, it was easy to discover a 
sincere regard for, and a thorough know- 
ledge of, the poor and rude population 
of the district, who knew him as well 
as he knew them, and knew that he 
would vindicate the law with unflinch- 
ing courage against the unmanly and 
the cruel. Indeed, as a magistrate pre- 
siding over a part of the county so 
largely inhabited by a bold and violent 
population, his loss will be greatly felt 
and not easily supplied. He had a very 
considerable knowledge of criminal law, 
and acute judgment, and would not 
abate a jot of what he conceived was the 
proper view of a case for all the pressure 
and pleading of the professional advo- 
cate, so that on the whole there was 
nothing extravagant in the compliment 
which we heard paid him a few months 
ago by a friend. Mr. Mirehouse was 
moving along the street with difficulty, 
suffering from a severe attack of his old 
enemy, the gout. ‘ How are you, Sir?’ 
enquired his friend. ‘Like Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image (he replied), feet of clay, 
Sir; feet of clay.’ ‘And head of gold, 
Mr. Mirehouse ; head of gold,’ was the 
rejoinder. 

“The time he devoted to, and the 
trouble he took in, the management of 
the Clergy Society are well known. To 
his efforts the recipients of the charity 
were mainly indebted for upholding its 
funds in late years, and we have heard 
from a quarter where there have been 
opportunities of knowing the fact, that 
often, when the subscriptions have been 
exhausted, he has from his own pocket 
helped to assist the distressed daughter 
or widow of a deceased clergyman. His 
speeches at the anniversary dinners were 
characteristic, and one of the attractive 
features of the evening. Though the 
Bench and the Board table were par- 
ticularly his province, he was by no 
means ineffective in the pulpit. There 
was stoutness, so to speak, and terseness 
in his sermons. We do not know that 
we could give a better idea of his style 
than that from the sketch of Fishponds 
by our old correspondent, ‘ the Church- 
Goer,’ who thus wrote of him seventeen 
years ago :— 


“The Rev. W. Mirehouse changed 
his surplice for his gown in the reading- 
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desk, and opened the pulpit-door, and 
performed other little offices for himself. 
He had hardly given out the text—the 
4th verse of the 144th Psalm, “ Man is 
like to vanity ; his days are as a shadow 
that passeth away”—when two or three 
old gentlemen immediately commenced 
mufiling themselves up with much as- 
siduity, buttoning their great coats, 
pulling on their gloves, and making 
such other preparations, seemingly for 
a long sermon, that I began to grow 
apprehensive. But it was not a long 
sermon; and I do not know when I 
have heard a much better one; some 
parts of it were positively eloquent ; 
and the pervading characteristics of his 
style were forcible and figurative. His 
manner, however, was more open to 
exception than his matter: it was free, 
and at times far from ungraceful; but 
it was for the most part infinitely more 
magisterial than ministerial, and accom- 
panied with a tone and look so autho- 
ritative that you would have thought he 
was reading malefactors a moral lesson 
from the bench of Lawford’s Gate, in- 
stead of addressing a congregation from 
the pulpit of Fishponds. One almost 
expected that he would conclude his dis- 
course by declaring, ‘If you don’t do as 
I tell you, I’ll commit you for three 
months.’ There was a dogmatic shake 
of the head, too, and his voice, though 
modulated to meet other feelings, never 
sunk to the softness of affectionate ad- 
monition; and as he thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and, throwing himself 
back against the board behind him, 
looked his audience full in the face, and, 
addressing them with the directness of 
Nathan, told them that every moment 
was, as it were, a messenger from another 
world come for their commands and 
taking back what they had to give, 
never returning to afford them an op- 
portunity of recall; though I could not 
help being struck with the unfettered 
ease and energy of action, I could never 
for a moment in my mind separate the 
justice of the peace from the parson.’ ” 


But this, it should be remarked, was 
style only; the testimonial presented to 
him on his death-bed, to which the poor 
largely contributed, shewed that his real 
kindness of heart and “ sterling English 
qualities” were duly appreciated by those 
who had the best opportunities for judg- 
ing of them. 


James Roscoz, Esq. 

March 26. At Knutsford, aged 73, 
James Roscoe, esq., solicitor, one of the 
coroners for the county of Chester. 

The deceased had resided in Knuts- 
ford for nearly fifty years, during which 
time he had filled many offices of trust 
and distinction, and in all of them he 
had been active, useful, and highly re- 
spected. He succeeded Mr. Hollins, as 
one of the coroners of the county, in 
1841, and most efficiently he discharged 
its duties until the year 1859, when he 
retired from professional engagements. 
During a long career of practice few 
men have deserved a higher character 
for integrity and uprightness, while his 
decision, soundness of judgment, and 
thorough acquaintance with his pro- 
fession, made him eminent wherever he 
was known. But Mr. Roscoe was not 
merely a lawyer, he was a scholar, con- 
tributing frequently to “ Blackwood” 
and other periodicals, while he had a 
nice appreciation of the fine arts, and 
sketched and drew well himself. Some 
of the most admired poetic effusions 
which have appeared in the local press, 
and especially in the “ Macclesfield 
Conrier and Herald,” during a period 
of near fifty years, were from his pen. 

The deaths of three of his five sons, 
and of his wife, were doubtless among 
the causes which led to his retirement, 
but the interval has been well improved 
by him to various good purposes, and 
seemed to bring out the brighter parts 
of his character, as a kind father, friend, 
and neighbour. It is but justice to his 
memory to state that he took a lively 
interest in the moral and social well- 
being of his poorer fellow-townspeople ; 
and till the time of his death filled the 
office of President of the Working Man’s 
Library and Institute. He was not 
indeed its founder, but the making and 
supporting it as a free library are mainly 
due to his judicious counsels and exer- 
tions. Unostentatiously, yet most effec- 
tively, he sought also to do good in 
other ways, and he accomplished much. 

Were it not that the duties of an 
arduous and absorbing profession en- 
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gaged his time and powers, he probably 
would have distinguished himself for 
literary attainments; his sound judg- 
ment, great ability, and correct taste 
would have come to the aid of extensive 
reading, and have gained for him a name 
far beyond the circle of his town and 
county ; but it is doubtless conducive 
to the real interests of society that the 
higher class of minds so often engage 
heartily in the active pursuits of life, 
and are eminently useful, instead of 
being widely known. 





Prorrssor Prtians, LL.D. 

March 27. At his residence, Inver- 
leith-row, Edinburgh, aged 86, James 
Pillans, esq., late Proiessor of Humanity 
in that University. 

The deceased, who was son of a printer 
at Edinburgh, was born in 1777, and 
was educated at the High School and 
University of that city. Among his early 
associates and fellow studentswere Henry 
Brougham, Francis Horner, Francis 
Jeffrey, and other names renowned in 
literature and politics. He also made 
the acquaintance of Campbell the poet, 
in London, about 1797. Mr. Pillans 
began active life as a tutor, first in 
a private family in the north of Eng- 
land, and subsequently at Eton. In 
January, 1810, he, at the suggestion of 
Francis Horner, became a candidate for 
the rectorship of the High School of 
Edinburgh, then vacant by the death 
of Dr. Adam, under whom he had himself 
been educated, and was successful. This 
office he held for ten years. He made 
several innovations in the management 
of classes; and, in particular, he gave 
a fresh impulse, from his Eton expe- 
rience, to the cultivation of Latin verse. 
Among his most distinguished pupils, 
most of whom were also duxes of their 
class, may be mentioned Dr. Robert 
Knox, the well-known anatomist; Dr. 
Robert Christison, Professor of Materia 
Medica in the University of Edinburgh ; 
Sir D. K. Sandford, late Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh ; 
and Lord Neaves. In 1820, upon the 
death of Professor Alexander Christison, 
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he was unanimously elected Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and he filled that important chair 
for forty-three years, having only retired 
last year in consequence of failing 
strength. His career as a professor was 
honourably distinguished by the atten- 
tion which he paid to elegance of trans- 
lation, by the encouragement which he 
gave to the practice of Latin verse 
composition, by the importance which 
he attached to the study of ancient 
geography, and by his constant exaction 
of gentlemanly behaviour on the part of 
the students. The comparative leisure 
which his professorship secured to him 
gave occasion to the following contribu- 
tions to educational literature :—1. “On 
the Principles of Elementary Teaching, 
chiefly in reference to the Parochial 
Schools of Scotland,” 1828; 2. “Three 
Lectures on the Proper Objects and 
Methods of Education in reference to 
the different Orders of Society, and on 
the relative Utility of Classical Instruc- 
tion,” 1836; 3. Hcloge Ciceroniana, 
1845; 4. ‘Outlines of Geography, prin- 
cipally Ancient,” 1847; 5. Ecloge Cur- 
tiane, 1848; 6. Excerpta ex Taciti 
Annalibus, 1848; 7. Ecloge Liviane, 
1848; 8. “Rationale of Discipline,” 
1852; and other publications of minor 
interest. 

Professor Pillans was confined to his 
bed but a very few days before his 
death; he sank very gradually and 
expired without suffering. His tempera- 
ment was singularly equable; his habits, 
although not those of an ascetic, were 
well regulated; his life was almost un- 
clouded by illness, and his end was 
hastened by hardly any other cause than 
that of natural decay. His last ap- 
pearance in public was at the Educa- 
tional Department of the Social Science 
Congress, held at Edinburgh in October 
last. By that time, however, his strength 
had so far declined as to prevent his 
taking any part in the proceedings— 
a circumstance which was remarked by 
many who were well aware of the active 
interest which he took in all meetings as- 
sembled for the furtherance of education. 
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Feb. 16. The Rev. Charles Bishope Hodges 
(p. 533), who was of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
published ‘“‘A Manual of Family and Private 
Devotions, or a Brief Collection of Prayers 
suited to Domestic Worship,” 1827 ; ‘‘ Thoughts 
on a Revision of the Liturgy,” &c., 1832; 
** Preces Concionales, a Manual for the Pulpit,” 
London, 1854. 

Feb. 2%. The Rev. Thomas George James 
(p. 533), was author of a pamphlet on “‘ Church 
Reform,” 1846. 

March 2. At Heathcote-st., Mecklenburgh- 
8q., aged 59, the Rev. Thomas Clarke, M.A., 
Rector of Wood Eaton, Oxfordshire. 

March 16. At Nice, aged 65, the Rev. Dr. 
Anderson, of Newburgh, Scotland. He was 
born at Newburgh, and was educated at St. 
Andrew’s University, by which the degree of 
D.D. was conferred on him a good many years 
ago. He was a member of the British Asso- 
ciation, and in 1859, at the Aberdeen meeting, 
he read an elaborate paper ‘On the Remains 
of Man in the Superficial Drifts,”’ in the course 
of which he questioned the views of Sir Charles 
Lyell, Leonard Horner, and others as to the 
antiquity of the human species. Dr. Anderson 
subsequently published this paper in pamphlet 
form. In 1846 he published ‘‘ The Course of 
Creation,” and he had since occupied much of 
his time in preparing a sequel to that work, to 
be entitled ‘‘ The Course of Revelation,”’ which 
he has left in an advanced state of preparation. 
He was the author of various works on local 
geology, including ‘* Geology of Fifeshire,” an 
essay which obtained the Highland Society’s 
prize in 1838; “*The Geology of Scotland,” 
which forms part of the ‘‘ History of Scot- 
land” edited by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Glas- 
gow, and published in 1852. In 1859 Dr. An- 
derson published ‘‘ Dura Den : a Monograph,” 
he having been associated with the late Dr. 
Buist of Bombay and Mr. Page in bringing 
to light the remarkable geological phenomena 
of that locality. He was a frequent contributor 
to periodicals, but was also very diligent in the 
discharge of his pastoral duties. He has left 
an only son, the Rev. John Anderson, minister 
of the parish of Kinnoull. 

March 17. At Kelsall, near Chester, aged 
73, the Rev. J. W. Jones, Vicar of Church 
Broughton and Incumbent of Scropton, Derby- 
shire. 

March 21. At Newport, Shropshire, aged 
70, the Rev. William Sandford, M.A., Per- 
petual Curate of that parish. He was of Clare 
College, Cambridge (B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819). 

At Nettleham, aged 39, the Rev. William 
Frankland Hood, M.A., eldest surviving son 
of John Hood, esq., of Nettleham-hall, Lincoln- 
shire. He was of Exeter College, Oxford, 
B.A. 1847, M.A. 1849; deacon and priest 1848, 
but held no Church preferment. His health 
had been very precarious for several years, 
which necessitated his passing the cold months 
in a warm climate. Some winters he passed in 
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Egypt, where much of his time was employed 
in making archeological researches. His in- 
teresting collection of Egyptian antiquities, 
some of which were found by himself at 
Thebes, it will be remembered, attracted con- 
siderable notice on the occasion of the Asso- 
ciated Architectural Societies assembling at 
Stamford in 1859. The Hoods of Nettleham 
are descended from John Hood, who in January, 
1660, was in the army that accompanied Gene- 
ral Monk from Scotland when on his way to 
restore Charles II. 

March 22. At Clifton Hampden, Oxon., 
aged 63, the Rev. Joseph Gibbs. 

March 23. At Laithkirk, aged 43, the Rev. 
James Chas. Gregory, B.A., Perpetual Curate 
of that parish. He was of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1843, and published ‘‘ The 
True Doctrine of the Cross,’ (Bristol, 8vo., 
1839,) and a Sermon 1853. He was also the 
author of several sermons published in ‘‘ The 
Pulpit.” 

March 25. At Albury, near Guildford, aged 
69, the Right Hon. and Rev. William Leonard, 
second Viscount Sidmouth. See Osrruary. 

In Princes-st., Hanover-sq., aged 41, the Rev. 
E. C. Owen, of Bryn-y-gwin, Merionethshire. 

March 26. At his residence, Hambrook- 
grove, Gloucestershire, aged 73, the Rev. Wm. 
Squire Mirehouse, M.A., Rector of Colster- 
worth, Lincolnshire, and P.C. of Fishponds, 
Gloucestershire. See OsrruaRy. 

March 28. At Rowde, near Devizes, aged 
71, the Rev. Edward Vincent. 

March 29. At Albury, Surrey, from being 
accidentally shot in the groin by a ramrod at 
the Volunteer Review, near Guildford, on 
Easter Monday, the Rev. Frederick Gilbert 
Earle, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(B.A. 1825, M.A. 1828). He at one period 
held the perpetual curacy of Leiston-cum- 
Sizewell, Suffolk, but at the time of his death 
he was one of the ministers of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church erected by the late Mr. 
Drummond. 

March 31. At Quendon, Essex, aged 76, the 
Rev. Joseph Brackenbury, M.A., Rector of 
that parish. He was of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge (B.A. 1811, M.A. 1819), was 
Chaplain in the Madras Establishment from 
1812 to 1820, and in 1828 was elected Chaplain 
and Secretary to the Magdalen Hospital, Black- 
friars-road. 

Aprill. At Pateley-bridge, near Ripon, 
aged 74, the Rev. Thos. Umfreville Stoney. 
He was for thirty-nine years Incumbent of 
that chapelry. 

At Bath, aged 76, the Rev. Thos. Brockle- 
bank, of Saville-pl., Clifton, Bristol. 

April 5, At York, suddenly, the Rev. Henry 
Gardiner, M.A., Rector of Catton. 

April7. Aged 66, the Rev. Matthew Wel- 
burn, Perpetual Curate of Nether Poppleton, 
Yorkshire. 

At his residence, Cantreff Rectory, Brecon, 
aged 69, the Rev. Thos. John Powell, M.A., 
Rector of the parishes of Cantreff and Llan- 
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hamlach. He was a Deputy-Lieut. and J.P. 
for the county of Brecon, and Chaplain to the 
late and present Dukes of Beaufort. 

April9, At East Sheen, Surrey, aged 86, 

the Rev. John Hearn Pinckney, D.D. He was 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford (B.A. 1798, 
M.A. 1802, B.D. and D.D. 1813). 
’ Of typhus fever, taken in the discharge of 
his duties, aged 37, the Rev. Richard Chaffer, 
M.A., Curate of St. Philip, Bethnal-green, and 
formerly Curate of St. Alphege, Greenwich. He 
was of University College, Durham, and pub- 
lished several occasional Sermons, and ‘‘ An 
Exposition of the Commandments,”’ 1857. 

April ll. In Hans-pl., aged 86, the Hon. 
and Rev. Fitz-Roy Stanhope, Dean and Rector 
of the Royal Peculiar of St. Buryan, with the 
chapelries of St. Levin and Sennan annexed, 
and formerly Vicar of Wresell, Yorkshire. He 
was fourth son of the late Earl of Harrington, 
and was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he took the honorary degree of M.A. 
1811. 

April 12. Suddenly, at his residence, Pad- 
more, Whippingham, Isle of Wight, aged 69, 
the Rev. James Joliiffe. 

April 14. Suddenly, at Cambridge, aged 48, 
the Ven. Archdeacon France, B.D. See Osi- 
TUARY. 

At Brighton, aged 58, the Rev. Ridley H, 
Herschell, 

April 15. At Latton Vicarage, Harlow, aged 
38, the Rev. Julius Arkwright. 

April 17. At the Rectory, Reepham, Nor- 
folk, aged 45, the Rev. Wm. Smith, M.A. 

April 18. At the Palace, Peterborough, 
aged 83, the Rt. Rev. George Davys, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. See Onrrvary. 

At South Hackney, the Rev. Geo. Hargrave 
Parker, Incumbent of St. Andrew's, Bethnal- 
green. 

April 20. At Chipping Barnet, aged 57, the 
Rev. Chas. Sparkes, M.A., Curate of Barnet. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Oct. 4, 1863. On his passage to Melbourne, 
aged 25, Samuel; Hall, esq., late 12th Regt., 
second son of the Rev. Charles Hall, Rector of 
Terrington, Yorkshire. 

Nov, 24. At Queen’s Redoubt, New Zealand, 
of wounds received on the 20th, while leading 
one of the storming parties against the Maori 
intrenchments, Henry Mercer, Captain R.A., 
youngest son of the late Edward Smyth Mercer, 
Col. Commandant of the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry. 

Jan. 2, 1864. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
aged 49, Commander Arthur Vyner, R.N., fourth 
surviving son of the late Robert Vyner, esq., 
of Eathorpe-house, Warwickshire. He en- 
tered the Navy in 1829, and served as mate of 
the “Blenheim” on the coast of China, and 
was blown up and severely injured by the 
springing of one of the enemy’s mines in the 
attack on Chuenpee in 1841, for which he was 
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made a lieutenant. He afterwards served in 
the “Pylades” and ‘ Cornwallis,’? and ob- 
tained his commander’s commission in 1843. 
He remained on full pay till 1844, but was not 
afterwards employed. 

Jan. 10. At sea, on board the ship ‘* Hot- 
spur,”? Major James Lind Sherwill, Bengal 
Army. 

Jan. 23. At Middle Deal, Kent, aged 78, Adm. 
G. Henderson. He was the son of Mr. J. Hen- 
derson, who was for many years secretary to 
Admiral Lord Bridport, and entered the navy 
in 1794, on board the ‘ Royal George,’’ 100, 
the flagship of Lord Bridport, at that time Sir 
Alexander Hood. He afterwards served at 
the capture of Tobago in 1803, and at the re- 
duction of the Dutch colony of Surinam, when 
he was severely wounded. In 1804 he accom- 
panied Admiral Cochrane in the pursuit of 
the Rochefort squadron ; and in the early part 
of 1806, while cruising off that port, assisted, 
in company, in the capture of four heavy 
French frigates. In this engagement he lost 
an arm, which, however, did not prevent him 
from accompanying Lord Gambier’s expedition 
to Copenhagen; and afterwards, on the sur- 
render of Madeira, being at the time first- 
lieutenant of the *‘ Centaur,’’ he was entrusted 
with the conveyance of Sir Samuel Hood’s 
despatches to England, which procured him 
a commander’s commission in 1808. After an 
interval of half-pay he was appointed to the 
fire-vessel division of the expedition fitting out 
for Walcheren. During the operations he par- 
ticularly distinguished himself, and for the 
third time was honoured with a notice in the 
Gazette. As captain he assisted in the reduc- 
tion of the Isle of France. Afler obtaining 
post rank he served in various other vessels, 
the last of which he paid off in 1815. He ac- 
cepted flag rank in 1846, and was appointed 
vice-admiral in 1855, and admiral in 1860. 

Feb.7. Admiral Mends (p. 404) entered the 
Navy as an able seaman in 1794, on board ‘*‘ La 
Ponone,” 40, Commodore Sir John Borlase 
Warren, but soon became midshipman. He 
saw a great deal of desperate boat and cutting- 
out service on the coasts of France and Spain. 
On the night of Aug. 29, 1800, immediateiy 
subsequent to the Ferrol expedition, he served 
with a boat squadron, twenty in number, com- 
manded by Lieut. H. Burke, at the cutting- 
out, close to the batteries in Vigo Bay, of “ La 
Guépe”’ privateer, of eighteen guns and 161 
men; which vessel, twenty-five of whose 
people were killed and forty wounded, was in 
fifteen minutes boarded and carried, with a 
loss to the British of three seamen and one 
marine killed, three lieutenants, twelve sea- 
men, and five marines wounded, and one sea- 
man missing. For his conduct in this affair 
Mr. Mends had the honour of being publicly 
thanked by the commander-in-chief; who, 
although he had not completed his time, at 
once ordered him to act as lieut.-commander 
of the “‘ St. Vincent”? gun-brig. Being officially 
promoted April 9, 1801, and appointed to the 
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command of the “Ferreter,” another gun- 
brig, he bore a distinguished part in the course 
of the same year in Lord Nelson’s attack on 
the Boulogne flotilla, on which occasion he 
served in his own boat, and had four persons 
either killed or wounded out of nine. He 
served in the advanced squadron at the siege 
of Copenhagen in 1807, and afterwards in 
North America, under his old commander, Sir 
J. B. Warren. He became captain in 1814, 
-nd afterwards was employed on the Pacific 
and Lisbon stations, having a squadron under 
his orders, employed, in conjunction with the 
Queen’s forces, during the Carlist war. He 
was placed on half-pay in 1840, and obtained 
an admiral’s good-service pension in 1856, be- 
side which he had received the Naval Medal 
with three clasps. He was advanced to rear- 
admiral March 19, 1849; to vice-admiral Jan. 
31, 1856; to admiral Feb. 1, 1861. 

At Peshawur, Northern India, of injuries 
caused by the falling of his horse, aged 20, 
Robert Bland Hewson, esq., Lieut. R.A., eldest 
son of the Rev. Frank Hewson, Killarney. 

Feb. 11. At Neemuch, Bombay Presidency, 
aged 19, Edward Bonamy Gardner, esq., En- 
sign 103rd Fusiliers. He was eldest son of 
Captain Edward Cornwall Gardner, of the 40th 
Regt. of Bengal N.I., and grandson of Lieut.- 
Gen, the Hon. William Henry Gardner, R.A. 

Feb. 13. At Calcutta, aged 24, Emma Sophie, 
wife of W. Stuart Alexander, esq., of the Royal 
Artillery. 

Feb. 15. At Kurrachee, Scinde, John Thom 
Sanderson, M.D., Staff-Surgeon H.M.’s Indian 
Army, eldest son of Henry Sanderson, Surgeon 
R.N., Musselburgh. 

At New Castleton, Liddesdale, aged 72, Jean 
Elliot, better known by her self-bestowed so- 
briquet of ** Lucy Lass.” Jean was a specimen 
of that class of beings whom the Scotch pea- 
santry charitably call “innocents,” and whose 
mental aberrations are not so dangerous as to 
condemn them to the solitude of a poor-house 
or asylum. She was of good Border Elliot 
blood, and was all along accounted eccentric 
in her ways. Through compassion and the in- 
fluence of friends, Jean became a kind of foot 
carrier, or messenger, between the village and 
the widely scattered farm-houses and hamlets 
lying at the head of the parish. To this capa- 
city she also added that of letter-carrier, being 
paid in food, clothes, or money, by the persons 
employing her. In thus trudging from the 
foot to the head of the vale, in summer’s heat 
and winter’s storm, over roads, sheep-tracks, 
and bogs,—often at night in the darkest and 
most inclement hours,—Jean passed the greater 
part of her life, and was incapacitated by the 
infirmities of age, and a career of extraordinary 
privation, only about ten years ago. She was 
entirely illiterate, and it may be wondered 
how intelligent farmers, and even the minister, 
ventured to entrust her with their letters and 
parcels. But the truth is, she had a most re- 
tentive memory, and withal was honest, labo- 
rious, and mindful of her duties, except, per- 
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haps, when the over-kind sympathies of her 
patrons put ‘‘a wee drap in her e’e.” A strong 
relish for this, to help her on the road, was 
her besetting weakness, and few of even the 
rougher sex on the Borders could carry an 
equal quantity so decorously. She had a con- 
stitution of iron, for she disdained the use of 
a hat, or head-covering of any kind whatever, 
at all seasons of the year, and always wore her 
hair closely cropped like a man. Stockings 
she abhorred almost as much as head-dress. 
Her only defence against the rain, cold, or 
snow was an old shepherd’s plaid, in the folds 
of which she carried her luggage. Gaudy 
colours were her delight, and nothing in the 
way of dress was she prouder of than a soldier’s 
or a yeoman’s cast-off jacket. In this garb, 
with her bare-cropped, grizzly head, slattern 
petticoat, and bare legs, though familiar to the 
people in the district, she was an object of 
wonderment to strangers; but in disposition 
and conduct she was perfectly harmless, and 
the youngest child was unterrified either by 
her strange attire or uncouth behaviour. Jean 
had a bitter, sarcastic tongue in her head for 
any one who displeased her, but, on the other 
hand, she manifested great affection in her 
own way for those who were kind to her, none 
of whose faces, after however long an absence, 
did she forget.— Hawick Advertiser. 

Feb. 24. Near Jubbulpore, Robert Powel- 
Jones, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 91st Highlanders. 
He was the third son of the late Maurice 
Powel-Jones, esq., Plas-yn-bonwm, North 
Wales, and grandson of the late Rev. R. 
Roberts, D.D., Rector of Barnwell, Northants. 

Feb. 27. At Dinapore, Samuel Rogers, esq., 
Capt. H.M.’s 73rd Infantry, youngest son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Rogers, M.A., of Stour- 
bridge, and Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 

Feb. 28. At Calcutta, Richard Thomas Mar- 
tin, esq., Barrister-at-law, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Edward Martin. 

At Montreal, Canada, aged 18, Clara Lefanu, 
dau. of the late Major P. Macdougall. 

Lately. At Boston, North America, aged 
80, Mr. Frederick Tudor, an enterprising mer- 
chant. ‘* Nearly half a century ago he com- 
menced the exportation of ice to the East 
Indies, and other countries under the tropics, 
and was the first to introduce this, to them 
strangest of Yankee notions, to the people of 
those far-off climes, and to the Southern por- 
tions of our own country. With sagacity and 
wise foresight he perceived that what to us 
was comparatively valueless would be to the 
residents of warmer countries a luxury highly 
prized, and he gathered a large fortune as the 
result of his tact and shrewdness. In a letter 


written by himself in 1849, he says, ‘The ice 
trade, which I originated in 1805, by the ship- 
ment of a single cargo of 130 tons, in a brig be- 
longing to myself, to the island of Martinique, 
excited the derision of the whole town as a mad 
project ; but the ability of transporting it suc- 
cessfully had been fully calculated, und the 
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result justified the calculation. The first cargo 
arrived in a most perfect condition. It has 
taken a course of years for the business to ex- 
tend. It has been extended; but I was not 
able to push it to the East Indies for twenty- 
nine years after I had carried it successfully to 
the West Indies. Its extension to the distant 
places was thought too absurd to be enter- 
tained. I had proposed it; but I could not 
obtain the means till 1863-4. The ice trade, 
from contempt and derision, began to grow 
most rapidly; and if I had not secured the 
several ponds and lands on their banks at the 
moment I did, I should in all probability have 
been cut off from my means of supply of ice, 
now amounting, on the average, to sixty car- 
goes annually, as others have taken up the busi- 
ness extensively, and ice now (1849) goes from 
Bostonin a very large way.’”— American paper. 

March1. At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 39, 
John Joule, esq. 

March 3. In Upper Grosvenor-st., aged 73, J. 
Maxse, esq. Mr. Maxse was formerly a Melton 
man, when Leicestershire hunting was in its 
most palmy days. Although always a heavy 
man, he managed to see some of the best runs 
that the Quorn hounds afforded, for he never 
rode a horse under his weight, and having the 
command of money, could always secure an 
animal with blood and bone. ‘‘ Maxse on Cog- 
nac,” a celebrated hunter, is immortalized in 
song by Campbell of Saddell. He was con- 
temporaneous with the “ Squire,” Osbaldeston ; 
Frederick Berkeley, now Lord Fitzhardinge ; 
Captain White, Sir Bellingham Graham, and 
the late John Moore, valentine-maker ; Stan- 
dish, and others well known in Leicestershire. 
As a shot Mr. Maxse was forward in the se- 
cond, if not in the “first flight;” and the same 
coolness, patience, and perseverance that cha- 
racterized him when riding a burst of five-and- 
thirty minutes attended him when, gun in 
hand, he walked over the stubbles or through 
the well-stocked game plantations. Nor did 
he confine his amusements to terra firma; he 
was equally good as a yachtsman per mare, as 
those who remember the “‘ Sabrina” will bear 
testimony to. For some years ill-health had 
caused Mr. Maxse to give up his favourite 
pursuits of hunting and yachting, albeit his 
great delight was to pass month after month 
at the Royal Squadron Club House at Cowes, 
of which he had for years been a member. 
Mr. Maxse married in 1829 Lady Caroline 
Berkeley, sister to the present Lord Fitz- 
hardinge. His eldest son, who served with 
distinction in the Crimea, is now Governor of 
Heligoland; his second son, of the Royal 
Navy, the bearer of the celebrated despatch 
during the Russian War, has, under a nom de 
plume, written some prose and poetical works. 
— Court Journal. 

March 5. At Dygaum, aged 26, Anna Maria 
Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Frederick Hope, the 
Royal Regiment, and eldest dau. of Colonel 
Gosling, 10th Regt. Madras N.1., commanding 
at Jubbulpore. 
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March 8. At his residence, Thornton, near 
Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 48, Col. Henry 
Murray, R.A., only surviving son of the 
late Col. Murray, and grandson of the late Lord 
Henry Murray, brother to John, fourth Duke 
of Atholl. 

March9. At Stoke Devon, aged 86, Capt. 
James Neville, R.N. He entered the navy in 
1794 as first-class volunteer, on board the 
Cerberus,” 32, was actively employed until 
the peace of 1814, and was in receipt of a pen- 
sion for wounds, as well as the Greenwich out- 
pension. 

March 13. In Harley-st., Mrs. Roberts, 
widow of Col. Richard Roberts. 

March 14. At Rougham-house, Frances, 
second dau. of the late Rev. N. Colville, D.D., 
Rector of Lawshall, Suffolk. 

March 16. At Brighton, aged 60, Robert 
Smith Surtees, esq., of Hamsterley-hall, co. 
Durham. He was second son of Anthony 
Surtees, esq., by Alice, sister of the late 
Christopher Blackett, esq., and succeeded to 
his father’s estates in 1838 (his elder brother 
Anthony having died on his travels at Malta in 
1831). Mr. Surtees, who was formerly Major 
in the Durham Militia, served the office of 
High Sheriff for the county of Durham in 1856. 


*He was author of ‘‘ Handley Cross,” ‘* Ask 


Mamma,” ‘‘Soapy Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” 
and ‘* Mr. Jorrocks’s Jaunts.”” These works, 
which are illustrated by the pencil of John 
Leech, evince no slight ability, and expose, in 
a very amusing manner, the vulgarities and 
trickery of the sporting world. The publica- 
tion of a new serial story by him, entitled 
“*Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds,” also to be 
illustrated by Leech, was announced shortly 
before the author’s decease. It is stated to 
have been left by him in a complete state. 

March 17. At Toronto, aged 62, Charles 
Coxwell Small, esq., Clerk of the Crown and 
Pleas for Upper Canada. 

Leonard Shelford, esq. (p. 542), was a son of 
Leonard Shelford, D.D., sometime Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Rector 
of North Tuddenham, Norfolk, by Ellen, dau. 
of William Grigson, esq., of West Wretham. 
He was the author of works on the law of 
Bankruptcy (three editions), Copyholds, High- 
ways (three editions), Joint-Stock Companies, 
Lunacy (two editions), Marriage, Divorce 
and Registration, Railways (three editions), 
Wills, and Probate Legacy and Succession 
Duties (two editions). He also edited, with 
notes, the ‘‘Chancery Acts and Orders,” the 
**Real Property Statutes’? (seven editions), 
the ‘Tithe Commutation Acts” (three edi- 
tions), and G. Crabb’s “‘ Precedents of Con- 
veyancing” (fifth edition). These several 
works are distinguished by accuracy, ful- 
ness, and practical utility. 

At Holywell, Oxford, Mary Stoddard, wife 
of T. J. Blachford, esq., and eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Bowreman, formerly of 
Brooke, Isle of Wight. 

At Gilston, Hertfordshire, aged 62, Eliza, 
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widow of the Rev. R. W. Hutchins, B.D., 
Rector of East Bridgford, Notts. 

March18. Athis chambers, Cockspur-street, 
aged 73, Admiral Hugh Paton. He was a son 
of Col. Paton, formerly Governor of the Isiand 
of St. Helena; and entered the navy in Oct., 
1804, as a first-class boy on board the “‘ Puis- 
sant,” 74, at Portsmouth; and becoming at- 
tached, shortly afterwards, to the “ Bellero- 
phon,” 74, served as midshipman of that ship 
at the battle of Trafalgar. After some years 
on the Jamaica station he was promoted to 
lieutenant, Feb. 1, 1811. He was advanced to 
commander Dec. 6, 1813, and whilst in this 
rank he bore part in a very desperate engage- 
ment between the “Astrea,” 36, and the 
“Etoile,” a French frigate of superior force, 
fought Jan. 23, 1814, in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape le Verde Islands, in which the “‘ As- 
trea” had her captain killed, and was so much 
damaged that she narrowly escaped capture. 
Mr. Paton, after three years’ command of the 
“Alban,” 12, obtained post rank August 12, 
1819. He was appointed to the “* Rattlesnake,” 
28, fitting for the West Indies, in Nov., 1823, 
and to the “‘ Isis,” 50, at Jamaica, in Sept., 1825, 
whence he returned in 1827; which was his 
last appointment. He accepted the retirement 


Oct. 1, 1846, became rear-admiral Jan. 19, ° 


1852, vice-admiral Sept. 10, 1857, and admiral 
April 27, 1863. 

At Islington, aged 73, Gilbert King, M.D., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets. He 
became a surgeon in the Navy, Oct. 2, 1813, 
and was made a Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals 
August 12, 1841. He served in this rank on 
the North American and West India station, 
and at Bermuda, from August, 1841, until 
June, 1844; at the Royal Hospital at Haslar 
from July to November, 1844; and in the East 
Indies from Dec., 1844, to April, 1845. He re- 
tired with the rank of Inspector-General of 
Hospitals and Fleets Nov. 9, 1846. 

Aged 75, Rd. Thorold, esq., of Weelsby- 
house, near Great Grimsby. He was a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-lieutenant of the county of 
Lincoln, and served the office of High Sheriff 
in 1829. In polities he was a Conservative. 
The deceased represented a younger branch of 
that of Sir John Thorold, bart., of Syston-park, 
Weelsby-house is in the parish of Clee, and 
deceased was lessee of the rectorial tithes : 
upon a piece of his land called the Besears 
there is a right of cutting rushes for the pur- 
pose of strewing the church floor every Trinity 
Sunday. In the absence of the rushes grass is 
now obtained, to preserve the right. In early 
life he served in the navy, and rose to the rank 
of brevet-captain. A short time previous to 
his death he contributed munificently towards 
the Cleethorpes Church building fund, having 
given £1,000 to endow it and £500 for the 
erection, also promising further aid if required. 

At Stainfield, Catharine, relict of the Rev. 
Christopher Milnes, Rector of Aisthorpe, and 
Vicar of Scampton, Lincolnshire, and fourth 
dau. of the late Henry Swan, esq., of Lincoln, 
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At Exeter, aged 84, Jane Elizabeth, widow 
of the Rev. Christopher Love, Curate succes- 
sively of the parishes of Sowton, Christon, 
Doddiscomleigh, and Iddesleigh, in Devon. 

Aged 54, Frances, youngest dau. of the late 
Thos, Johnes, esq., of Welshpool and Lower 
Garthmyl, Montgomeryshire. 

At Dover, Christiana, eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Phillips, esq., F.R.S., of Tottenham- 
green, Middlesex. 

March 19. At Brixton, Devon, aged 77, 
Retired Admiral John Needham Tayler, C.B. 
He was a native of Devizes, and was born in 
1787. He entered the Royal Navy, on board 
the ‘* Royal George,” in July, 1796, and in the 
following year was a witness of the mutiny at 
Spithead. He distinguished himself on various 
occasions, attained the rank of lieutenant in 
April, 1802, and was appointed to the ‘ Leo- 
pard,” in which he served off Boulogne at the 
time of the threatened invasion. In 1804 he 
took part in the Catamaran expedition, The 
* Leopard” afterwards sailed with six India- 
men to convoy to the southward of the Cape 
Verd Islands, and during the passage one of 
them struck upon a rocky reef near St. Jago, 
when, by Lieut. Tayler’s noble exertions in the 
** Leopard’s” cutter, thirty lives were saved, 
notwithstanding a tremendous sea that was 
breaking over the ship. Im the ‘‘ Maida” 
frigate Lieut. Tayler accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen, during the siege 
of which place he landed in command of 
a party of seamen, and was employed in 
a breaching battery. He subsequently served 
in the ‘* Maida,” “‘ Spencer,” and “ Heroine.” 
On the 27th of August, 1810, he was promoted 
to the command of the “ Sparrow,” of 16 guns, 
and soon afterwards distinguished himself by 
a series of gallant and important services, sur- 
veying the different harbours and ascertaining 
the strength of the French garrisons along the 
Biscayan shore. In the operations against St. 
Sebastian in 1812, he erected a battery on 
Lighthouse-hill, an enterprise of the greatest 
difficulty. On the 24th of July, Capt. Tayler, 
by the bursting of a shell, was dreadfully in- 
jured, and was sent home to England. More 
than two years elapsed before his wounds were 
healed. He was promoted to post rank Aug. 
16, 1813, and as some reward for his services 
and sufferings he was allowed a pension of 
£200 per annum, and gazetted a C.B. on the 
8th of December, 1815. He was also voted the 
sum of £100 by the Patriotic Society, and was 
presented by the Corporation of Devizes with 
the freedom of his native town. He accepted 
the retirement, as rear-admiral, Oct. 1, 1846, 
became vice-admiral December 28, 1855, and 
admiral Feb. 11, 1861. He was aman of high 
acquirements, and his name was often before 
the world on account of the improvements he 
introduced in gunnery and his floating break- 
waters, beacons, &c. 

At Calcutta, very shortly after his arrival in 
India, aged 45, the Hon. H. Mills, Q.C., one of 
H.M.’s Judges of the High Court. 
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At High Halden Rectory, aged 14, Lydia 
Caroline Elwin, dau. of the Rev. W.B. Staveley, 
Rector of High Halden, Kent. 

March 2. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 44, 
Elizabeth Loza Sibella, widow of John Day, 
esq., of Earl’s-Croome-house, Worcestershire, 
and second dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Davies, 
of Worcester. 

March 21. At Knedlington, John Suther- 
land Clarke, esq., M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, (B.A. 1851, M.A. 1856). 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, Mary McCammon, 
relict of Gen. David Barr, late of the Bombay 
Army. 

At Bruce-grove, Tottenham, aged 91, Luke 
Howard, esq., F.R.S., of Acworth-villa, York- 
shire. 

March 22. At Haddo-house, Aberdeenshire, 
aged 47, George, 5th Earl of Aberdeen. See 
OpitTvary. 

At Ranelagh, near Dublin, aged 68, Major 
Wn. H. Ball, D.L., of Fort Fergus, co. Clare. 

At Randalstown, Ireland, Gertrude, wife of 
Major H. 8, M‘Clintock, 

In Liverpool, aged 67, Ellen Maria, relict of 
William ffolliott, esq., M.D., and only dau. of 
the late Capt. Thomas Johnson, 19th Dragoons, 

At his residence, Shepherd’s-bush, by a 
sudden stroke of apoplexy, aged 54, W. J. 
Williams, esq., of H,M.’s Paymaster-General’s 
Office, Whitehall. 

At her residence, College-green, Worcester, 
aged 83, Miss Sophia Frances Helm. 

At Homerton, aged 53, Edwin Ward Trent, 
esq., for many years a member of the Society 
of Arts. 

March 23. At the Grange, Alresford, Hants., 
aged 64, the Right Hon. William Bingham 
Baring, Baron Ashburton. See OBITUARY. 

At Worthing, suddenly, aged 69, Capt. F. 
William Stehelin, late of H.M,’s 13th L.I. 

At Compton-terr., Islington, aged 67, Sarah, 
widow of John Mussendine Camplin, esq., 
M.D. 

At Cheltenham, aged 70, Margaret, eldest 
dau. of the late Robert Vetch, esq., of Capon- 
flat, and widow of the Rev. James Traill, Epi- 
scopal Clergyman at Haddington. 

At York, aged 89, Dorothy, relict of John 
Temple, esq., formerly of New Malton, York- 
shire. 

At Lavenham Rectory, Suffolk, Eliza, eldest 
dau. of the late J. D. Croker, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Mary Jane, second dau. of 
the late Jonathan Duncan Gleig, esq., formerly 
of the Madras C.S. 

At Earl’s-court-terr., Kensington, Isabella 
Blythe, wife of George Parsons, esq., and dau. 
of the late Rev. John Dodd. 

March 24, At Hythe, Kent, aged 80, Maj.- 
Gen. William James King, late Royal Staff 
Corps. He served through the Peninsular 
war, and was placed on half-pay in June, 
1830 ; some years ago a good-service pension 
was awarded to him. He had long resided at 
Hythe, where he was an active magistrate, and 
greatly respected. His commissions bore date 
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as follow :—Ensign, May 16, 1805; lieut., May 
29, 1809; capt., Feb. 17, 1814; major, June 25, 
1830 ; lieut.-col., Nov. 9, 1846; col., June 20, 
1854; and maj.-gen. May 1, 1861. 

At Windsor, William Galloway, esq., Bengal 
C.S., son of the late Major-Gen. Sir Archibald 
Galloway, K.C.B. 

At Highgate Parsonage, aged 17, Edward 
Charles, eldest son of the Rev. C. B. Dalton, 
a scholar on the foundation of Charterhouse 
School. 

March 25. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, after a 
short illness, on his way home from Italy, 
aged 21, Cecil Henry Paulet, esq., 60th Royal 
Rifles, second surviving son of the Rev. Lord 
Charles Paulet. 

At Arlington, Devon, Frederick Hamilton 
Chichester, Capt. in the 6th Walmoden Austrian 
Cuirassiers, son of the Rev. J. H. Chichester, 
Rector of Arlington, 

Suddenly, at Normanby-by-Spital, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 78, William Danby, esq. 

March 2%. In Dover-st., aged 86, Adm. Sir 
Edward Tucker, G.C.B. He was bornin 1777, 
and was the fourth son of Col. Martin Tucker, 
of the Green Horse (now fifth Dragoon Guards). 
He entered the navy in May, 1791, and ob- 
tained his commission as lieutenant in May, 
1799. He was present in August, 1796, at the 
surrender of the Dutch squadron in Saldanha 
Bay. After being employed in several ships 
on the home station, he was appointed to the 
** Circe,’”’ frigate, Capt. Jonas Rose, and pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies. He was made 
commander in January, 1805, and obtained his 
post rank in March, 1807, and in September 
following was appointed to the ‘‘ Dover,” 38. 
In that ship he served in the East Indies, and 
while on that station was entrusted with the 
command of an expedition having for its ob- 
ject an attack upon the Moluccas; in 1810 he 
captured two brigs of war off the coast of 
Amboyna, and soon afterwards that important 
and strongly fortified island, as well as Ter- 
nate, surrendered to the force commanded by 
him, though there were several Dutch men-of- 
war in the neighbourhood, His services were 
honourably recorded in the Gazettes of 1810 
and 1811. He relinquished the command of 
the “‘ Dover” in 1811, returned home to Eng- 
land, and in October, 1813, was appointed to 
the “‘Surveillante.” He afterwards com- 
manded the “Cornwall,” 74, and “ Incon- 
stant,” 36, which latter ship he paid off in 
1815, and we believe was not afterwards em- 
ployed afloat. He married in February, 1817, 
Miss Leeke, dau. of John 8S. Leeke, esq., of 
St. John’s, Isle of Wight, and sister of Vice- 
Adm, Sir Henry John Leeke, K.C.B. For his 
services on the East India station he was made 
a K.C.B. in 1815, and G.C.B. in November, 1862. 
In January, 1858, Sir Edward was awarded a 
flag-officer’s ‘‘ good-service pension.”” He ob- 
tained the rank of rear-adm, November 23, 
1841; vice-adm. July 8, 1851; and adm, July 
30, 1857. 

At Meanwood-hall, near Leeds, aged 83, 
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Elizabeth, dau. of the first Sir John Beckett, 
bart., who died Sept. 18, 1826. See Genr. 
Maa., vol. xevi. pt. ii. p. 372. 

At St. Omer’s, aged 71, Wm. Hy. Weaver, 
esq., formerly of the Royal Artillery. 

At Queenstown, co. Cork, aged 30, Eliza 
Louisa, wife of W. Toomey, esq., eldest dau. 
of Capt. George Raymond, R.N. 

At Bath, aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. 
Hawkins, of the Madras Army. 

March 27. Lieut.-Col. Edward D’ Alton, late 
of the 83rd Regt. He entered the army in 
1830, and served with his regiment during the 
suppression of the insurrection in Lower 
Canada in 1837 ; as also in repelling the attacks 
of the American brigands who landed near 
Prescott, Upper Canada, in 1838. 

At Lampton, near Hounslow, Amelia, wife 
of Henry Surridge, and only surviving child 
of the late Major Richard Bennett, 13th Light 
Dragoons. 

At Edinburgh, aged 86, James Pillans, esq., 
M.A., LL.D., late Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Edinburgh. See Osrrvary. 

At Froyle Vicarage, Alton, Hants., Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. William R. Astley 
Cooper. 

Aged 80, James Hudson, esq., J.P., South- 
field’s-pl., Leicester. 

At St. Andrews, Emily Rose, wife of the 
Rev. John Chalmers, Minister of Newtyle, 
Forfarshire, fourth dau. of the late Rev. Thos. 
Mason, Incumbent of Culpho, Ipswich. 

In Oxford-terr., Hyde-pk., Mrs. Ellen Gard- 
ner Boisragon, dau. of the late Gen. Maxwell, 
commanding at Lucknow, widow of Capt, Chas. 
Henry Boisragon, of the Bengal Army. 

At Torquay, aged 63, Jane, widow of the 
Rev. George Hole, Prebendary of Exeter, and 
Rector of Chulmleigh. 

At St. Mary-Church, Devon, aged 79, Eliza- 
beth Frances, widow of the Rev. Chas. Eddy, 
of Guilsborough, Northamptonshire, and Rector 
of Bemerton, Wilts. 

At Brighton, aged 12, Helena, second sur- 
viving dau. of the late Peter Martin, esq., of 
Reigate. 

At Residentiary-house, St. Paul’s, aged 10, 
Mary Ellen, dau. of the Rev. J. A. L. Airey, 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, 

March 28. At the Palace, Cassel, aged 75, 
H.B.H. the Landgravine of Hesse, aunt of the 
late King of Denmark, and grandmother of 
the Princess of Wales. Her Royal Highness, the 
Princess Louisa Charlotte of Denmark, was dau. 
of Frederick, Prince Hereditary of Denmark, 
and sister of the late King Christian VIII. She 
was born in 1789, and married, in 1810, Wm. 
Landgrave of Hesse, by whom she had issue 
the Princess Marie, married to Prince Fre- 
derick of Anhault Dessau; Princess Louisa, 
the present Queen of Denmark; Prince Fre- 
derick William George, married to a dau. of 
Prince Charles of Prussia; and Princess Au- 
gusta, married to Baron Blixen-Fineke, Here- 
ditary Seigneur of Dalland. 

In Sackville-st., Piccadilly, aged 63, William 
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Lonsdale, esq., formerly Capt. in the 4th (the 
King’s Own) Regt., and for many years Colo- 
nial Treasurer in Melbourne, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. 

At Vevey, Switzerland, aged 76, Edw. Law- 
ford, esq., formerly solicitor to the H.E.I1.C. 

At Torquay, Georgiana, youngest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Ferrier Hamilton, of Cairnhill, and 
granddau. of Charles, second Viscount Gort. 

Aged 16, Mary Ellen, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Kent-Murray, late German Legion. 

March 29. At his residence, Buckingham- 
gate, James Hay Erskine Wemyss, esq., of 
Wemyss and Torrie, Fife, M.P. for Fifeshire. 
He was the son of the late Adm. Wemyss of 
Wemyss and Torry, and of Lady Emma Hay, 
sixth dau. of William, sixteenth Earl of Er- 
roll, and was born August 27, 1829. On the 
17th of April, 1855, he married Millicent Anne 
Mary, second dau. of the late Hon. John Ken- 
nedy Erskine, of Dun. By this union Mr. 
Wemyss leaves two sons andtwo daus. The 
eldest son, Randolph Gordon, born in 1858, is 
now in his sixth year. Mr. Wemyss was elected 
M.P. for Fifeshire at the general election in 
1859, and very shortly before his death he was 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Fifeshire. He 
took a special interest in all Scottish questions, 
and as a member of the Scottish Fisheries 
Board, and representing a constituency no in- 
considerable portion of which is deeply inter- 
ested in fishing, he spared neither labour nor 
money in the investigation of the eondition of 
the fishing population, and making himself 
master of their claims to legislative considera- 
tion. 

At Marseilles, aged 61, Wm. Baker Taylor, 
esq., late Surgeon-Gen., Army Medical Board, 
Bombay. 

At Little Barford, Beds., Henry, second sur- 
viving son of the late Rey. John Alington, of 
Letchworth, Herts. 

At Edinburgh, Charlotte, wife of Robert 
Kaye Greville, LL.D. 

At Malta, aged 24, Alice Jane, wife of J. W. 
Robertson, esq., H.M.’s Bombay Civil Service, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Poley, esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

At Stone-house, Forrest-row, Sussex, aged 
58, Samuel Statham, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 23, Emma Anne Eliza- 
beth, widow of Lieut.-Col. Macdonald, 93rd 
Highlanders, and dan. of Colin Lindsay, esq., 
late of the Bengal C.S. 

At Bray, aged 66, Frances, widow of Wm. 
Mayne, esq., of Freamemount, Chairman of 
the county of Mayo. 

At the Vicarage, Moulton, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. Thos. Sanders, Vicar. 

Mareh 30. In George-st., Portman-sq., Her 
Highness the Princess Victoria Gouramma, 
wife of Col. John Campbell. See Osrrvary. 

At Frankfort-on-Main, Agnes Elizabeth, 
only surviving dau. of Sir Chas. Douglas, M.P. 

At Askerswe!l, near Bridport, aged 22, Clara 
Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. Alfred Cox, M.A., 
Rector of Askerswell. 
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In Baker-st., Portman-sq., aged 71, M. A. 
Goldsmid, esq., late of the Faubourg St. Ho- 
noré, Paris, youngest and last surviving bro- 
ther of the late Sir Isaac L. Goldsmid,.bart. 

At Leamington, aged 76, Wm. Hulton, esq., 
of Hulton-park, Lancashire. 

March 31. At Upton, Slough, aged 76, Adm. 
Clowes. He entered the navy June 17, 1801, as 
first-class volunteer, on board the ‘‘ Overyssel,” 
64, Capt. John Bazely, flag-ship in the Downs 
of Vice-Adm. Skeffington Lutwidge: served 
against the Boulogne flotilla, also at the capture 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and in the Walcheren 
expedition. He became lieutenant in 1809 ; com~ 
mander in 1812; and was invalided from the 
effects of hard service in 1814. He was after- 
wards, from May 22, 1821, until posted May 
16, 1828, actively employed in the “‘ Rose,”’ 18, 
in the Levant, at a time when hostility raged 
between the Turks and Greeks. Since the date 
last mentioned he remained unemployed. He 
was promoted to retired rear-admiral March 
5, 1853, to vice-admiral January 28, 1858, and 
to admiral Sept. 24, 1863. 

At Lee, Kent, Jas. Henderson, R.N., Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets, and 
late Surgeon of H.M.’s Dockyard, Portsmouth. 

At Langham-house, Ham-common, aged 77, 
Chas. Sneyd Edgeworth, esq., of Edgeworths- 
town, Deputy-Lieut. co. Longford. 

At Brighton, aged 19, Alfred, only son of 
Col. Sampson. 

Lately. At Mentone, M.Calame, the well- 
known painter of Swiss landscapes. 

At Rome, aged 55, from brain fever, which 
followed an attack of smallpox, Hippolyte 
Flandrin, the eminent painter, well known 
for the fine frescoes (all of which are not yet 
finished) with which he has decorated the 
church of St. Germain-des-Prés, He was a 
pupil of Ingres. 

At Lahore, Gen. James Ahmuty, the oldest 
officer in the Indian army. He entered the 
Bengal Artillery in 1790, and was at the siege 
of Delhi in 1803, in the same month in which 
Sir Arthur Wellesley fought the battle of 
Assaye. 

April1. At Woodlands, near Exeter, aged 
79, Wm. Ley, esq. 

Very suddenly, at Grove-hill Glebe, Camber- 
well, Eliza, widow of the Rev. J. Davies, of 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

At Hastings, aged 23, Augustus George, 
fifth son of the Rev. William Quarterman, of 
Woolwich. 

In George-st., Hanover-sq., aged 27, Wm. 
Ranken Fergusson, esq., late of the Bombay 
C.S., second son of Prof. Fergusson, F.R.S. 

In Talbot-sq., Jane, relict of the late Rev. 
H. T. Parker, Rector of Blandford Forum. 

April 2. In Grosvenor-sq., the Right Hon. 
Margaret Lauretta, widow of Richard Butler, 
second Earl of Glengall. Her ladyship was the 
youngest dau. and co-heir of the late Mr. 
William Mellish, of Woodford, who, by his 
successful Government contracts during the 
wars against France, amassed a colossal for- 
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tune. She married, in 1834, the second Earl 
of Glengall, who died in 1858, when the family 
titles, in default of male issue, became extinct. 

At Lymington, aged 85, Lieut.-Col. Gabriel 
Burer. He entered the service in 1797, and 
had been employed in Germany, Egypt, Den- 
mark, Portugal, Walcheren, and the whole of 
the Peninsular war. He became lieut.-col. in 
1817, and was placed on half-pay in 1827. He 
was the senior lieut.-col. borne on the Army 
List, and he had received the war-medal with 
three clasps. 

At Bath, Lieut.-Col. Geo. Brooke Acheson, 
late H.E.I.C.’s Bombay Retired List. 

At Henham-hall, Suffolk, Frederick, young- 
est son of the late Col. Bonham, of the 10th 
Hussars, and of the Countess of Stradbroke. 

Aged 77, Mary, the wife of Samuel Tuffley 
Harding, esq., of Styal, Cheshire. 

April 3. At Fort Gomer, near Gosport, aged 
37, Major Richard Wollaston Clerke, 26th 
Camervnians, third son of the late Sir William 
Henry Clerke, bart. He was in command of 
a detachment of the regiment stationed tem- 
porarily in Fort Gomer, and after mess on the 
day of his death he lighted a cigar and went 
out alone for a stroll upon the ramparts. He 
did not return, and on the following morning 
his body was found in the moat which sur- 
rounds the work, in which the water is three 
feet deep. From appearances which could be 
traced on the ramparts and in the moat it 
would seem that he stumbled over a part of 
the stonework on the ramparts, and fell into 
the moat. His footprints could be traced round 
the work, in his endeavours to extricate him- 
self, to the spot where the body was found. 
One hand was bound up with a handkerchief, 
it having evidently been cut in falling over the 
parapet. The features were quite calm, and 
this fact, coupled with the delicate health of 
the deceased and the shallow depth of water, 
leads to the belief that he must have been 
drowned while fainting from exhaustion. 

In Edinburgh, aged 96, Margaret, last sur- 
vivor of the family of D. Henderson, esq., of 
Stemster, Caithness, and youngest sister of the 
late Alex. Henderson, esq., of Stemster. 

At his residence, Boltons, West Brompton, 
aged 67, Alfred Turner, esq., of Red Lion-sq., 
eldest son of the late Sharon Turner the histo- 
Tian, 

At the Rectory, Barford St. Martin, Wilts., 
Emmeline, wife of the Rev. Charles Hinxman, 
and eldest dau. of the Rev. Canon Fisher. 

At Blackrock, Dublin, aged 21, Harriet Lucy, 
wife of Edward J. Mills, esq., and eldest dau. 
of the Rev. George Grahame, late H.B.M.’s 
Chaplain at Rio de Janeiro. 

At Merivale-lodge, Tunbridge Wells, aged 74, 
Clarissa, second dau. of the late Rev. John 
Hubbard, Rector of Little Horsted, Sussex. 

At Maida-hill West, aged 72, Wm. Eardley 
Amiel, esq., Commander R.N. He entered the 
navy as first-class volunteer in 1803, became lieu- 
tenant in 1812, and served up to 1816. With the 
exception of the command, from March 5, 1832, 
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to March 5, 1837, of the Semaphore Station at 
Kingston, in Surrey, he had not since been em- 
ployed. He was promoted to commander on 
the Retired List Oct. 1, 1860. 

At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, aged 47, Struan 
Robertson, Chief of Clan Donnachie. The de- 
ceased chieftain was a man well known in the 
Highlands of Perthshire, where he and his 
forefathers have for centuries been large landed 
proprietors. At one time the possessions of the 
family were very extensive indeed, and com- 
prehended a part of what now belongs to the 
noble house of Athole. Even yet the property 
of the Struan covers a very large area of coun- 
try, in one of the most wild and picturesque 
parts of the county of Perth. A few years ago 
he commenced to build a magnificent mansion 
on his property, at the head of Loch Rannoch 
—a building he lived to see completed, but 
which he did not survive long enough to enjoy. 
A much smaller house occupied the site of the 
present residence; and here, for some years 
back, the Struan lived quietly, concerning him- 
self mostly with the affairs of his property, 
and keenly enjoying the sports of the field. 
His noble and commanding figure was familiar 
in Rannoch; and his open and hearty manner 
made him a very great favourite in his own 
country, and among his own people. About 
a couple of years ago he unfortunately met 
with a severe accident, from the effects of 
which he never fully recovered, and lately his 
health, which used to be of the most robust 
kind, began to give way. He was able to at- 
tend the funeral of the late Duke of Athole; 
but he was by no means well, and spoke as if 
he knew he would soon foliow him to the un- 
known land, It was fondly expected by his 
friends that a change of climate might set him 
up, and he accordingly repaired sometime ago 
to Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, He never, 
however, altogether rallied, and was last week 
cut down in the prime of life. The news of 
his death was received with deep regret in 
Rannoch, and wherever he was known. He 
expressed a wish to sleep with his fathers in 
the family vault at Dun-Allister, and accord- 
ingly his body was removed to Scotland. The 
body arrived at Pitlochrie on Saturday the 9th 
of April, and remained there till Monday, when 
the funeral took place. The first part of the 
burial service of the Scotch Episcopal Church 
was read over the coffin shortly before eleven 
o’clock, by the Rev. Mr, Robertson, of Tummel 
Bridge, and immediately afterwards the fune- 
ral cortége left the hotel for Rannoch. The 
hearse was drawn by four horses, and a num- 
ber of mourning coaches followed with the re- 
latives of the deceased chieftain. After pro- 
ceeding to Tummel bridge—a distance of about 
fourteen miles—the hearse stopped, and here 
the procession was joined by a party of the 
Athole Highlanders, of which corps the de- 
ceased was an officer. The men were not pre- 
sent, owing to the great distance; but the 
corps was represented by two pipers, four 
sergeants, and the following officers :—Lord 
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James Murray (in command), the Earl of Dun- 
more, Captain Oswald of Dunnikeir, Captain 
Keir of Kindrogan and Inverchroskie, Captain 
Jack Murray of Croftinloan, Dr. Irvine of Pit- 
lochrie, and Lieut. James Small of Dirnanean. 
Here also the procession was joined by Sir 
Robert Menzies, bart., of that ilk, and his 
brother, Fletcher N. Menzies, esq., of Tirinie, 
and also by twelve retainers of the deceased 
Struan—half of them representing his curlers, 
and the other half his Highlanders. The hearse 
then moved off to the family burying-place, 
which is very picturesquely situated on a knoll 
near the mansion of Dun-Allister, and amid 
scenery of the grandest description. Ere the 
coffin was lowered into its place, the wife of 
the chieftain moved forward, and placed on it 
with her own hands a very beautiful wreath 
of native ferns, bound with black ribbon, and 
gathered from the hills by the loving hands 
of the Dowager-Duchess of Athole, who sent 
them to Mrs. Robertson. The coffin was then 
slowly lowered; and amid the solemn sounds 
of “‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,” the remains of the Struan were gently 
laid to rest with those of his fathers. Laurels 
were then spread on the coffin, and ere long 
complete silence resumed its reign round the 
old burial-place of the chiefs of Clan Donna- 
chie.— Perthshire Journal. 

At Comragh-house, Grace Everina, dau. of 
the late John Palliser, esq., of Derryluskan, 
co, Tipperary, and Comragh, co. Waterford. 

April 4. Suddenly, at the Town-hall, Man- 
chester, aged 75, Wm. Neild, esq., High Lawn, 
Bowdon, senior Alderman of Manchester. He 
had been a leading man in the Free Trade agita- 
tion of former years, and was also a very pro- 
minent member of the corporation. 

At the house of his son-in-law, Hugh Cum- 
ming, esq., Thurloe-sq., aged 77, T. P, Cooke, 
esq., late of Woburn-sq., and St. Vincent-villa, 
Ryde. Mr. Cooke was born in Marylebone in 
1786; he was educated at the school of the 
Marine Society, and served under Nelson at 
the bombardment of Copenhagen, for which he 
received a medal. His first appearance on the 
stage took place at the Royalty Theatre in 
1804, and for many yeurs he was recognised as 
the best theatrical type of the British seaman ; 
several years since he retired upon a compe- 
tent fortune. Only a few months ago his wife 
died, and it may be said tuat he never re- 
covered the blow, 

At Hackney, aged 50, Frederick Beverley 
Dixon, esq., M.D. 

April 5. At Portsdown-lodge, Notting-hill, 
aged 38, Lieut, Robert Sackville Molesworth, 
R.M. 

At Kensington, aged 67, Alaric Alexander 
Watts, esq., formerly well known in connection 
with periodical literature. He was born in 
London March 19, 1797, and received his edu- 
cation at the collegiate school of Wye, Kent, 
where an elder brother held the post of under 
master. He afterwards became a private tutor, 
but soon after adopted literature as his pro- 
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fession. In 1822 he published his first work, 
asmall volume entitled ‘‘ Poetical Sketches,” 
which was well received. He next became 
editor of the ‘* Leeds Intelligencer,” and after- 
wards of the ‘‘ Manchester Courier,” but in 
1824 he came to London, and for the next 
fourteen years was mainly employed in pro- 
ducing “‘ The Literary Souvenir” (eleven vols., 
1824—1834), and its successor “‘ The Cabinet of 
Modern Art” (three vols., 1836—1838), These 
speculations, and dealings in the pictures em- 
ployed to illustrate them, were eventually un- 
profitable, and he next became the editor of 
the ‘‘ United Service Gazette,” founded by the 
late Mr. Spottiswoode, which he carried on for 
several years; he was also engaged on the 
“Standard,” and on many other papers of 
Conservative views, and it is said that he was 
the originator of the system, once so pre- 
valent, of printing part of a paper in the me- 
tropolis, and sending it into the country to be 
filled up with advertisements and local news. 
In 1850 he published a selection of his poetical 
works, under the title of ‘‘ Lyrics of the Heart,” 
and other poems, which also contained some 
pieces by his wife, who was a sister of J. H. 
Wiffen, the translator of Tasso. In 1853 a 
pension of £100 a-year was bestowed on him, 
‘in consequence of services rendered by him 
to literature and the fine arts through thirty 
years ;” he also received an appointment in 
the Income-tax department at Somerset-house, 
which made his latter years easy as to pecu- 
niary matters, Mr. Watts was a ready writer, 
and being very outspoken in his dislikes, he 
had a full share of the literary and political 
controversies that preceded and accompanied 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, the Reform 
and Municipal Corporation Bills, &c.; and his 
connection with the ‘‘ United Service Gazette” 
involved him in Chancery proceedings of a 
ruinous character. 

At Harbledown, Canterbury, aged 87, Major 
Edw. Hopper, late 38th Regt. He had served 
through the Peninsular war, and retired from 
the service in 1833. 

April6. At Brighton, aged 48, Col. Chas, 
Bingham, C.B,, Deputy Adjutant-Gen. R.A. 
He obtained his commission as second lieut. 
June 28, 1832; first lieut. July 20, 1834; 
capt. Aug. 17, 1843; major June 29, 1854; 
lieut.-col. Dee. 16, 1854; and col. Dec. 16, 
1857. For six years the deceased held the post 
of brigade-major at Woolwich ; he was after- 
wards appointed Assistant Adjutant-Gen. of 
the Royal Artillery ; and in April, 1858, he was 
appointed Deputy Adjutant-Gen. Col. Bing- 
ham more particularly applied himself to Staff 
duties, and his industry and knowledge of the 
details of his arm of the service rendered him 
a valuable public servant. 

Aged 44, Annie Frances, wife of Capt. R. 
Strode Hewlett, R.N., C.B., and dau, of the 
late William Braddon, esq., Bengal C.S. 

At Plympton, Devon, Mary Anne, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Geo. Smith, of the Bombay Army, 

At Sungrove, East Woodhay, aged 25, 
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Eleanor Mary, wife of the Rev. Gibbes Jordan, 
and younger dau. of the Rev. T. Douglas 
Hodgson. 

At Newbald-hall, Brough, Yorkshire, aged 
21, Georgiana Maria, wife of W. Clough, esq. 

April 7. At Edinburgh, aged 79, Major 
Charles Maximilian St. Paul, Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, of Ewart-pk., North- 
umberland. 

At his residence, Woodside, Winkfield, 
aged 58, George Dennistoun Scott, Major lst 
Royal Surrey Militia, and late Captain Ist 
(King’s) Dragoon Guards. 

At his residence, Houghton-hall, Bedford- 
shire, aged 56, Humphrey Brandreth, esq., 
J.P. 

At Woolley-pk., near Wakefield, aged 32, 
George Edward, second son of Godfrey Went- 
worth, esq. 

April8. At Sandgate, aged 75, Lieut.-Gen. 
Robert Christopher Mansel, K.H., Col. of 
H.M.’s 68th Regt., youngest son of the late 
Sir William Mansel, bart., of Iscoed, Carmar- 
thenshire. He entered the army in 1807, and 
served with the 10th and 53rd Regts, through- 
out the Peninsular war; he was very severely 
wounded at Toulouse. He subsequently was 
placed on the Staff in Ireland, where he ren- 
dered important services to the Government, 
which were acknowledged by the highest 
civil and military authorities, especially dur- 
ing the rebellion of 1848, being especially em- 
ployed amongst other duties in transferring 
State prisoners from the jails to the ships for 
conveyance to the penal settlements, in the 
presence of a large insurgent mob, when he 
acted in a double capacity as commanding the 
large military force employed and as a civil 
magistrate. Gen. Mansel was the originator 
of the military prison system, to which for five 
years he devoted his gratuitous personal su- 
perintendence. He received the coionelcy of 
the 68th Regt. in June, 1857. In 1832 he was 
made a Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guel- 
phic Order, and had received the war medal 
and one clasp for Toulouse. His commissions 
bore date as follows :—Ensign, January 29, 
1807 ; lieut., January 27, 1808; capt., Feb- 
ruary 4, 1813; brevet-major, July 5, 1821; 
major, June 9, 1825; lieut.-col., June 10, 1826 ; 
col., Nov. 23, 1841; major-gen., November 11, 
1851; and lieut-gen., October 26, 1858. 

In Stockwell-cres., Clapham-rd., aged 79, 
Vice-Adm, William Richardson. He entered 
the Royal Navy in 1794, and had served under 
Lords Howe, St.Vincent, and Nelson. He 
was long employed in the blockading squadron 
before Toulon, His last service was in com- 
mand of the ‘ Clio,’”? employed in co-operating 
with the Constitutional party on the coast of 
Spain, for which he was raised to post rank, 
and received the Order of Isabella the Catholic. 
He became retired rear-adm. Sept. 10, 1857, 
and retired vice-adm, Feb. 9, 1864. 

Aged 32, Capt. Arthur Percy Kerr, late of 
the 91st Regt. 

At Coatham, Redcar, Yorkshire, aged 67, 
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Edmund Howard Pace, Commander R.N., 
second son of the late Rev. Wm. Pace, Rector 
of Rampisham-cum-Wraxhall, Dorset. 

At his residence, Priory-crescent, Southover, 
Lewes, Sussex, aged 59, John Blaker, esq. 

At her residence, Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, 
aged 59, Sarah, widow of Rear-Admiral W. 
Skipsey. 

At Edge-grove, Aldenham, Herts., aged 25, 
Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the late Henry Iltid 
Nicholl, esq., D.C.L. 

At Mayfield-house, near Chester, aged 67, 
Sarah Jane, wife of the Rev. Isaac Temple, 
Rector of Plemstall. 

At Uxbridge, aged 32, Eliza, younger dau. 
of the late Edward Winckworth, esq., of 
Cowley-hall, Hillingdon. 

At Bedford, aged 82, Sarah, eldest dau. of 
the late Robert Springett, esq., of Finchcox, 
Goudhurst, Kent. 

At Leamington, aged 75, Robert Gordon, 
esq., late Capt. in the 45th Regt. 

At Aldroughty, near Elgin, aged 72, William 
Turnbull, esq., late of the H.E.I.C.S. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Wood-end-house, 
near Birmingham, aged 54, Thomas Aurelius 
Attwood, esq., son of the well-known Thomas 
Attwood, the organizer of the Birmingham 
Political Union. 

April 9. At Reading, Lady Conroy, widow 
of Sir John Conroy, bart., who died in 1854. 
She was Elizabeth, dau. of Major-Gen. Fisher, 
and niece of Dr. Fisher, Bp. of Salisbury, and 
was for many years a member of the house- 
hold of her late Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent. 

At the Vicarage, Lamberhurst, Kent, Frances 
Julia, wife of the Rev. Robert Hawkins, and 
dau. of the late Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B. 

Aged 67, Samuel St, Barbe, esq., of Belmore, 
Lymington, Hants. 

April 10. At Linden-lodge, Bayswater, 
Hester, widow of Sir James Cosmo Melvill, 
K.C.B. 

At his residence, Heathfield-lodge, Chelten- 
ham, aged 76, Eliott Seward, Capt. R.A. 

In Whitehall-pl., aged 35, Hume Greenfield, 
esq., Assistant-Secretary Royal Geographical 
Society. 

At Hammersmith, William John Mountain, 
esq., late of the Admiralty, Whitehall. 

April 11. At Stonehouse, Devon, aged 77, 
Emily Anne, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Owen, K.C.B., K.H. 

Aged 81, Henry Haynes, esq., of Grove- 
house, Whittlesey. He was for fifty-one years 
Deputy-Lieut. for the Isle of Ely. 

In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., aged 73, 
Harriet, relict of Andrew Trevor, esq., for- 
merly of H.M.’s 33rd Regt. 

In Mornington-pl., Regent’s-pk., aged 81, 
Hester, widow of Edw, Orme, esq., of Fitzroy- 
sq., for many years one of H.M.’s Justices of 
the Peace and Deputy-Lieuts. for Middlesex. 

April 12. At Barnstaple, North Devon, aged 
83, Lieut.-Col. W. G. Le Mesurier, C.B., R.A., 
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eldest and only surviving son of Major-Gen. 
Le Mesurier, Exeter. 

At his residence, Great Cumberland-place, 
Portman-sq., Lieut.-Col. William Watson. 

Aged 80, Hugh Wyatt, esq., of Cissbury, 
and Court Wick, Sussex, a Deputy-Lieut. of 
that county. 

April 13. At the Vicarage, Sawbridge- 
worth, Lady Pierson, widow of Adm. Sir W. 
H. Pierson, of Langston, Hants., who died 
in 1858. 

At Edinburgh, Katherine Jane Gordon, the 
wife of Edward Ellice, esq., M.P., and dau. of 
Gen. Balfour. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Mary, widow of Major 
T. B. P. Festing, of the Bengal Army. 

At Makerstoun-house, Roxburghshire, Miss 
Makdougall, of Makerstoun. 

April 14. At Pembroke, aged 27, Henry 
Shawe Jones, esq., Lieut. 84th Regt., youngest 
son of Henry Shawe Jones, esq., of Hollands- 
town, co. Meath, late 33rd Regt., and Capt. 
Royal Westmoreland Militia. 

April 15. At Cambridge-town, near the 
Royal Staff College, Sandhurst, Martha, wife 
of Capt. E. A. Anderson, 18th Royal Irish. 

At Leamington, aged 54, Jane Ryon, wife of 
Major William Martin. 

At Aldershot, aged 38, Henry Macdonald 
Burns, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 24th Regt. 

Aged 17, Mary Rosalind, dau. of the Rev. 
John Foster, Rector of Foxearth, Essex. 

April 16. At Holway, near Taunton, aged 
89, Downing Blake, esq. 

April17. At Twickenham, aged 33, Augus- 
tus Tapps, third and youngest son of the late 
Sir George William Tapps Gervis, bart., of 
Hinton Admiral, Hants. 

At Pendleton, Manchester, aged 37, Mary 
Anne, wife of Capt. Webster, and dau. of Capt. 
Mitchell, late 60th Royal Rifles. 

At Queen’s College, Oxford, aged 24, George 
Herbert Durham, B.A., Scholar of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Senior University Mathematical Scholar, 
third son of Edw. Durham, esq., of North- 
ampton. 

April 18. In Wimpole-st., aged 80, Lady 
Scudamore. She was Georgiana, second dau. 
of the late Robert Johnson, esq., and married 
in 1812 Sir Chas. Scudamore, M.D. (knighted 
in 1829), who died in 1849. 

In Upper Wimpole-st., aged 73, Lieut.-Gen. 
William Monteith, of the Madras Engineers, 
K.L.S., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 

At Hodsock Priory, Notts., aged 51, Lieut.- 
Col. Wm. Leigh Mellish. 

At Hastings, Chas. Ducat, esq., M.D., late of 
the E.1.C.’s Medical Service. 

At his residence, the Abbey, Great Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire, aged 78, John T. Maughan, esq. 

April 20. At Weston-super-Mare, Mary, 
relict of Col. Jenkin, 84th Regt. 

At her residence, Exeter, aged 70, Ann, re- 
lict of J. C. Sercombe, esq., J.P. 

At Surbiton, aged 65, Lieut. Edw. Rogier, 
R.N, 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ — ton 
Statute in ‘ , ‘1 
DISTRICTS. Acres. | 1861. March| April | April , Apri 


26, 2, 9, | 16, 
| 1864. | 1864. | 1864. 1864. 


Mean Temperature ° ° . 404 41-0 ais | 48°9 

















Tondom . 2. « « « 78029 |2803989 || 1397 | 1679 | 1501 | 1523 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 221 | 293 | 247 | 256 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 338 319 816 | 324 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 173 243 229 | 212 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 291 360 290 309 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 374 | 464 | 419 | 422 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
n ; ) So eA “ 
wos nang #9. #2 (22 [22 FE] a | a] d | 3 
Saturday, |& "S| og |oslog loz] & g 5 S 
Qo] ae SE) OE lo & S & 
E | 5 5 





March 26 .| 654] 199] 210] 273 | 61 | 1397 974 | 923 | 1897 
April 2 .| 813 | 239] 268{ 303 | 56 | 1679 | 1071 | 1081 | 2153 
99 9 .| 739 | 189] 251] 255 | 52] 1501 | 1018 | 995 | 2013 
” 16 .| 765 | 210} 237] 232 | 63 | 1523 | 1039 | 933 | 1972 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, April 19, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. & & 

Wheat ... 3,812... 42 1] Oats ... 180... 22 1] Beans... 277... 82 8 

Barley ... 1,642... 35 3]| Rye .. 15... 830 O| Peas .. 123... 33 1 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 

e @ s. d. s. d. 

Wein ccnsiasicocsens Mass inc cccasecansenees ID 3) BOM: cvccccesscesssccce @ 

WMI athescsconan.sene Be OE BR esicacsnasenssanscges BD Af BOR scscncionnssnscesss 32 9 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aprim 21. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 41. 15s. — Straw, 11. 4s. to 17. 15s. — Clover, 41. Os. to 51. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ........ccceceseeeee.48 4d. to 58. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Aprit 21. 

BRON sccsscccdscstces Se SS ER eer eee 940 
WOE donsditecasconsseses 4s. 4d.to 5s. 8d. | Sheep .............csseceeees deseossens 611 
ree Ma, Gaes Wi G, TF RI sa cvccescacccccccccsasveccnssaes 218 
ND siveniissss sicaasias Te. Ob. 00:Fe. WOE. | BiGB.cscsssicsessscsccscsscsccoscosecees 160 





COAL-MARKET, Aprit 22. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. Other sorts, lds. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From March 24 to April 23, inclusive. 










































































Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 

we es  » x: id 80 “4 

33/8 2\ 2 [Ss (S8/8-8] ¢ |es 

REISE! 8 [oe Weather. | >& S53 |S Weather. 
Az\o3/ 4 ae Aalos| 4 |5% 
Mar.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Mar.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts. 

24 | 34 | 48 | 40 /29. 98!\fog, fair 9 | 49 | 57 | 43 |30. 29/igloomy 

25 | 35 | 47 | 43 |29. 56\ifogey 10 | 48 | 58 | 52 (30. 14\ldo. 

26 | 40 | 44 | 48 /29. 49)'do. rain 11 | 53 | 64 | 47 /30. 02)/do. 

27 | 34 | 45 | 37 /29. 50)/fair, hail, rn. || 12 | 44 | 48 | 43 /80. 00) fair 

28 | 45 | 47 | 39 |29. 29//cldy. shws. hl.|| 13 | 43 | 53 | 42 |80. O2/ido. 

29 | 39 | 42 | 38 (29. 24)/hvy. shws, hl. |) 14 | 45 | 58 | 42 /29. 87//do. 

80 | 36 | 45 | 45 |29. 44//do. 15 | 55 | 65 | 55 |29. 67/\do. cloudy 
31 | 42 | 50 | 41 |29. 67) fr.cldy. rn. hl.|) 16 | 47 | 50 | 43 (29. 64)/heavy rain 
A.1 | 40 | 50 | 40 |29. 59)/do. hvy.shws.|| 17 | 52 | 52 | 48 |29. 87//fair 

2 | 42 | 51 | 42 /29. 87iido. 18 | 55 | 63 | 48 |30. O8j/ido. 

3 | 52 | 51 | 41 |29. 86)\rain, cloudy || 19 | 60 | 64 | 50 |29. 85)do. 

4 | 55 | 51 | 47 |29. 84)\cloudy, rain 20 | 60 | 71 | 52 |29. 90j/do. 

5 | 88 | 42 | 39 |80. 16)\rain, hail, sn. |} 21 | 56 | 65 | 50 |380. OODjido. 

6 | 40 | 47 | 42 |30. 10)/cloudy | 22 | 52 | 61 | 48 /30. O9\\do. 

7 | 42 | 51 | 42 |30. 18) do. 23 | 53 | 63 | 49 (80. 17/\/do. 

8 | 43 | 53 | 44 /30. 30) fair 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

Mar.| 3 per 3 per New Bank | Ex.Bills. | India | India India 
= — ons } a dl Stock. £1,000. Stock. E1000. 5 per cents. 
24/91¢ $| 89} %/| 893 $| Shut. | 7dis, | 1044 3 
26 | 914 | 894 #/| 89% # 1044 
29/919 4 | 89% §| 898 4 8.3 dis. | 218 194] 8. 3 dis. {1043 3 
80 | 914 & | 89% 4 | 89% 4 7.3 dis. | 218 |-——————_1044 
31 | 91g % | 89% &| 898 4 8. 3 dis. 9.3 dis. 1043 3 
A.l} 914 §/ 89} %| 89} 4 3 dis. 1042 
2/914 4% | 894 893 8.3 dis. |1042 
4|91§ 4/89} #/| 89% 4 8 dis. [1048 
5 | 91s #| 89} 4/892 3 218 20| Sdis. [1043 5 
6 | 918 § | 893 & | 89% & | 236340 2 dis. 218 ———1043 5 
7/914 %| 894 § | 892 § | 238} 7.3 dis. | 218 20 | 8. 3 dis. |105 

8| 914 4| 89k #/ 893 %/238 40| 7Tdis. | 219 20| 3dis. |105 } 
9| 91% 4 | 89% 89} 4/238 40 

11 | 91% 3 | 894 2| 894 3/238 40| 7dis. | 218 20| Sdis. [104% 54 
12 | 91% 4/894 4| 892 3/238 6 dis. | 220 9 dis. |1042 5} 
13 | 914 3/89} %/| 89% 4/238 9 | 7.2dis. | 218 1044 5} 
14 | 914 4 | 89} § | 894 § | 238 7. 2 dis. 105 «4 
15 | 914 4| 89% 4 | 89% $/238 | 10.3dis, |_| 4dis. [105 } 
16 | 91g §% | 89% 4| 893 ¢ | 10. 5 dis. 1054 
18 | 91¢ § | 89§ 4 | 894 2 10. 5 dis. 1043 5} 
19 | 91g § | 894 4 | 894 4 | 238 40 | 10.5 dis. 12. 5 dis.,1043 54 
20 | 914 § | 89¢ 4/893 4 4dis, | 218 |————|104} 5} 
21 | 914 § | 894 4| 894 4/238 40| 5. 4dis. 104; 54 
22 | 914 # | 89% 4 | 89% t 238 40} 9.4dis. | 218 20 |————105} 
23 | 914 3 | 89} § | 894 9.4 dis. | 218 20 ae 5} 
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